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({HEMISTRY — Mr. MEDLOCK, F.C.S., late 
Ravel Ge ‘ollege of Chemistry, continues 
to give Seni OTICAL INSTR CTION in all branches of CHE- 
veXL BCrEsCE. especially in its applications to 
fares an edicine. The hows <n dance are from 10 to 5 
pnt the convenience o  gentlem tou during the day 
a. an Evenin: a whi tends from 6 till 9, on Mondays, 
Weinesda s, and Pria Ly he y be had on applica- 
taal thes borator. “ah ‘Great arlborough- asesk, Regent. ~street. 


MAR Eaee LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, 2. BO apeeerear. PORT- 

of Lectures and other Enter- 
the 24th of ‘October, may be 





MANS 
tine he i Session, commenct 
ed in the Library.—Terms of Sa pacioticn combining the 
- ages of a continuous supply of t! ew Works, 2/. 28. per 
apsum. Half-Yearly, for the first ar TL = efor the second, 16s., 
gad for the third and ollowint. ll. 1s. Ladies upon payment of 
u. 1s. annuall ly, or 108. 6d. -Yearly, can avail themselves of the 
advantages ¥ _ po A and sonaees. ane Shegine, oom 
ommodating 800 persons, ma; on moderate term: 
— TOHN ReWARREN, Sceretany 


PATRON: H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
J) —MATHEMATICAL EVENING CLASSES, « under the di- 
rection of G. R. SMALLEY, Esq. (a Graduate in first-class Mathe- 
matical honours of the ey of —— for the purpose 
of af fording, at a moderate apenas — ical Instruction 
5) and Natural Phil rok ag to Surveyors, Engineers, 
Mechanics Artizans, Naval and Military Students, and the Public 
er 
wk prospectus, with terms, may be had of the Secretary, at the 
ituti 


i ILL-HILL SCHOOL, Hendon, Middlesex.— 
icq diets Mate, Ber PHUP OMIT Bk. |e 

A cal for the mission of Pupils, and for 

information, may be made to the Head Master, or to the 


tary. 
- By order of the Committee, 
Old Jewry Chambers. ALGERNON WELLS, Secretary. 


ANGUAGES.—Hamitronian System.— 
“This system is one of the most useful and important dis- 
coveries of the A pupil can acquire more in five or six weeks 
yn this “4 = an in two years on the old.”— Westminster Review. 
Mr. RoseNTHAL, assisted by native Professors, continues to give 
LESSONS in “the 4 ee oe ee I iy Latin, 
jreek, H. Terms to Mr. 
: fovea, 353, y Oxtord-street. be between the a ®t 























R. ALTSCHUL, Professor of the German, 


Italian, and French Lanqaegn 9 and idteratare, Examiner 
the Royal’ College of rene tors, Memb. of the Philo olegicel 
y of Lon R ED fe> Chandos-street, Caven- 
square. Dr. Au ues own 
rere the Ld studying T Languages t th 
up ve ‘wo at the same 
Lesson, or in alternate 5 ts 





ERNE VILLA, BRENTWOOD. ~ MISS 
PARKER (late of ‘Colchester) has VACANCIES in her 
Establishment for TWO or THREE YUUNG LADIES. German 


F am ope lanahe be 9 € German who ides i 
fomily. “Miss Parker gives Pri ? Lessons in ingteg. — Teferenes = 
2 Led permitted to Miss Dolby, 2, Hinde-street, ‘Manchester: 





Pomestic EDUCATION.—A Lady receives 
SIX YOUNG LADIES into her Circle, whose Studies she 


undert: mplete. As s Masters, she ca: mand 
the hictnse tent and skill.-Q. Pos Post-office, Ledbury-road, West- 


bourne-grove. 
ouperier 8 and long- 


HE PRINCIPALS of a 
established LADIES’ Som00t. 
p= Er the eee er oftheir PUPIL 
ental Cultur 


Principles, are desirous of increas 

uate earnest —- 2 dev. dis J. -%, 

indulgence consis‘ rope! is exte 

Pupils ae ue Bote re ml ish vente an a othe 
y eminent Professors. e house is ai aa lensantly 

Situated, and an easy ce from Town. tasbacive terme 4 

30 to 35 Guineas per annum. References ex: An Articled 

Pupil can be received on advantageous terms. Address to Dexta, 

rwell-green. 











Ee 
ES 


Post-office, Cambe: 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married beneficed 
Ch » AM., whose academic course was marked by 

— in Tlnesies and Hebrew, and a Medal 

d whose experience in As publie s and’ private, has 
msiderable, as also 





tiful and excellent, are ro rural 





mild and salubrious, and si ic- 
turesque. To ape % delicate constitution, or Dy - -B 
an on coperveniey fe seldom sur- 
Festimonials are of a high order ; and t | the terms, in 
—— to th and d 








nD For address. sf 
AxaLica anus, A. 1 care of Me Clere Smit a ae 
hure h Association, So § Southampton-street, Strand, Lenkcn. 





0 GENTLEMEN preparing for the Universities 

or Public Beeptestions in Classics, M. &.—A 
Graduate of Oxford, i ours, who is himself 8 4 = 
and ne vite hie farail 


Park. w es to MELT WITH ON NE eeueny ho a 
ceived “inte hig house if desired. — ALUN a we **Post-oftice, 


Brompton-row, Brompton. 


URE of STAMMERING and DEFECTIVE 


ARTICULATION. moderate, 
Tawons or the eradicati TT gy ae AY 


ion of the he impediment. Ch en, 
a are instructed in delivery.—Mr. Bass, Peahene of 
ccution, ie Sickness eae wo Pupils received as 





J iy a by a FOREIGN 


ERMAN, FRENCH, and ITALIAN LES- 
SONS to ADULTS in GRAMMAR, CONVERSATION, 
nARe = Twelve Years 
experience in Tuition. Literary undertaken. 
Stadious Children of Fourteen not objected toes well as a dis- 
tance of Twenty Milesfrom London. A Lady can be received as 
nmate ; this would be advantageous to a Professor. of Music ae 
Drawing, or to any Lady who is desirous to improve i 
whee be f Introduction to be obtained at Reowsu.s Lisaast, 
ew Bon 


ORTHUMBERLAND COLLEGE FOR 
LADIES, #, CRAVE SFRERT. STRAND, LONDON. 
Su OUIS WAT 
Visitor The Rev. Henny at MACK pass. MA. 
Vicar of St. Martin- a 
LIST OF PROFESSO 

Algebra, Geometry, and Arithmetic—Rey, Baward Ferrier, M. 
Dancing and E Exercioes— Meus, Coulo 











Dra Figure: Dicksee, Esq.— Land and Perspecti 
it. eWhie elow, Esq. Cra on: E. Peletier, Esq. 

Elocution—Alexander Bell, 

English Grammar and Com ition, and lish Lan and 
{ttpcotene—Heney J. Hose, Esq. B.A., Trinity College, Cam- 


French~Mons. Doursier. 


lbraith. 


~ 





Esq 
German— _y A. Hicimana, Professor of German in University 
ona London. 
H and Compositi H. C. Lunn, Esq., Prof. and Assoc. of 


Music. 
History, Aneient and Modern— Bev. Ae G. Edouart, M.A. 
talian— Hee igner Megsioni. R.A. Mus 

Latin— . BA., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
ar a 'Pallgsophy- ite. f ‘dward Ferrier, M.A. 

Pianof att ether, Esq., Principal R.A. Music; H. C. 


sonar Cox. ao Cro. and Assoc. of R.A. Music. 
eology—Rey. Sydney Clark, M.A. 


‘Michacias Term commenced Oc 
uses to be obtained on a application at the above address. 
A Ju unior rogeived ms — at the College. 


ies alf-Term. 
ere is a VACANCY for FOUR BOARDERS. 





)R. . FISCHEL, "Professor of the German 
and Literature begs to inform his Pupils and 

Friends tt: oe REMv 
Ertends oe Be VED to 166, ALBANY-STREET, 





0 AUTHORS. .—WANTED for Publication, 
some Volumes of popular interest, Ficti ref 

attention will be paid to all MSS. transmitted; ut he Aavartiner 

reserves the right of returning (with thanks) such as are _ 

able.—Communications (pre-paid) to be addressed to A. B. C., 

of Mr. Richards, 37, Great Queen-street. 


T° NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS AND 
PUBLISHERS.—WANTED, by the Advertion, who is 

thoroughly conversant with all the Rivy ofa r Pub- 

lishing Office, and who has been MANAGING CLERK for a 

largely-circulated and well-advertised Scotch Paper—a similar 

Situation in England, Scotlan: r Ireland; or as BOUK- 

KEEPER in any ‘Publishing House. | Respectable a 

given, satisfactory testimonials p . and, 

security found. Address, free, to 0. E., care of Messrs. pre 

& Scott, News Ageuts, 36, George- street, Edinburgh. 


T° BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, AND 
LIBRARIANS.—TO BE SOLD, in one of the m 
roving Neighbourhoods of London, a first-rate BUSINESS in 
he aboveline, The mg consists of 2,000 Yelames, comprising 
those of the best Authors. The Stock of Books, Church Services, 
and Stationery is new and appropriate. Part Jy the house is let 
off, reducing the rent one half. There is a Keading-room, well 
supported ; also a good Newspaper connexion. Terms for Stock, 
Lanes, Fixtures and Goodw ar ty-y 9001. Re wim i 
reasons nn. for disposal. paid, R. 
Mecers, illiams & Cooper's, Wholesale "Stationers, West Sioith? 
r]'0, PRINTSELLERS, BOOKSELLERS, and 
OTHERS.—In a large and "fashionable town —Meturns ave- 


rage 1,5001 — 5 Outer = inder 500. and no premium. PAGE 
is 5 tnsivacted to DISPOSE "OF the TRADE of a BOOKSELLER 
ther with a dealer in first-class Prints. 


and STATIONER, 

The concern is part with considerably under its value to an 
immediate purchaser with 500l.—Apply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer 
and Valuer, 8, Coleman-street, City, 




















RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c.—Persons 
of any age, however bad their writing, may, in Eight Les- 
uire ny —— and flowing style of Penman- 

shin sdavigd citer 0 Erofenfonnl Purnia or Feiate Corre 
bg, a8 prac in the Governmen: 0 ing. 

and Merchants’ Offices, Ari mnctia, Best Hand, &¢.— Apply to Mr. 

© | Sad ‘Hegen at the Institution, 5, Piccadilly, between the Haymarket 





ircus. “A vast improvement upon apy former sys- 
pain Journal of Commerce. 
OVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTI- 


TUTION, incorporated by Royal Charter, wth power to 
hold tand by gift, purchase, or bequest. 


Under the aronage of 

Her Mee Gracious MAJESTY. 
H.RB.H. the Prince ALBERT. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of GLOUCESTER. 
H.R.H. the Duchess of KENT. 

a a the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE. 

= iD e of CAMBRIDGE. 
H.B.H. the Hereditary O rand Duchess of MECKLEN BERG- 


STRELITZ. 
H.R.H. the Princess MARY ADELAIDE. 
President—The Earl of HARKOWBY 

A GENERAL COURT will be held at the Hanover-equare 
Rooms on Friday, November 4, 1853, at 12 o’clock, exact time, the 
Right. Hon. } "harl of HARROWBY in the chair, to elect three 
annuitants ; the poll to commence at I2and close at 2. Two of the 
annuities sill (> for 20. The amount of the third is as yet uncer- 
in, ag it will L nd eames the amount of subscriptions to the 
ch ben Bes - ae as a memorial of the 
Mr. Laing having declined 
tor = —y tt. the objects of the So- 


ciety, and having poh that the first a. to any an- 
Py be be given to the subscribers, the Board p: tomake 
ng Annuity the third at this election. The 4 nd for this 


purpose is entirely distinct, and subscriptions will be gladly re- 
pons d by any member of the Committee ; formed for the purpose, 
by } 7 Forbes, 12, Old Burlington‘ street ; or by Mr. Klugh, 
at 

The objects of this Society are all in operation. 

Temporary assistance to governesses in distress afforded privately 
and de icately urea the Ladies’ Committee. 

Annuity Fund.—Elective annuities to aged governesses secured 
on invested capital, and thus independent on the prosperity of the 
Institution. 

A lady of rank has most badly opened a fund to raise all the 
Society's annuities to 20. an’ ly received 1,80. towards 
this desirable object. Any donanions which may be kind! y given, 
may to the care of the Sec: 

enum a Fund.— Provident — purchased by ladies in 

with pon Government security, 
aerecably to. the Act of Parliament. P This branch includes a 





pt ma 

The ¢ Government allow foreign governesses to contract for these 

annuiti 

A heme. for governesses during the intervals between their en- 
ents. 


em 
- system of registration entirely free of expense. 


oll college for governesses, with classes and certificates of qualifi- 
ion. 
= asylum for the aged. 
32, Sackville-street. Cc. W. KLUGH, See. 





T. MARTIN'S HALL, SINGING SCHOOL. 
(Established 1841. )—Director, MR. JOHN HULLAH. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES for LADIES :— 
a First Lesson, Monday, Oct. 24, at - past 7. 
2. First Lesson, Monday, Nov. 7, at 5. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES for GENTLEMEN :— 
1, First Lesson, Monday, Oct. 24, at waned : 
2. First Lesson, Tw y, 25, at half-pas' 
3. First Lesson, Tuesday, Oct. 25, at a past & 
4. Pirst rst Lesson, Monday, Nov. 7, at 5. 


yj HITTINGTON CLUB AND METRO- 
POLITAN ATHEN £UM-—Library, Reading, and News 


Rooms ; Lectures, C! and En pertain eenet : ne offee, 
Smoking, and Drawing Rooms.—On THUK' AY Pay ANING, 
Oct. a Lecture on Eagle, 00) oon and Sarit C ART: 
with Pictorial Illustrations, by Mr. 

Subscription, 21. 2s. the year; 11. 1s. ay Halts a. Jee half 
these rates: payable on the Ist ‘of any month. No entrance fee. 


HENRY Y. BRACE, Secretary. 
37, Arundel-street, Strand. 


THE & BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

XXVI., will be published November 1.—ADVER- 

PIREMENTS intended for insertion should be sent to the Pub- 
—_~ by the 20th and BILLS by the 24th of Ootober. 

uo & Walford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard ; and 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 








2 ToLves- reer CAVENDISH-SQU ARE. 
ULLS NEW. PLAN for READING and 

BOOK SOCIETIES throughout the = om, which is now 
ready, provides am unlimited 
New Books, and the . ht of Members 
sired, as soon as rst demand has su 
published price. Delivered gratis, and sent post-free to order, 
inclosing two stamps, addressed to Messrs. Bui & Co., Librarians, 
19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


EADING FAMILIES and BOOK CLUBS 
—All the New and Popular —_ = inchading the best Works 
of Fiction, may be obtained for at SAUNDERS & 





raf vole are sent 


pad Subscribers, and the number of volumes sent 
at one time by the amount of oem al sul ption. 
a -¥- and — are furnished without ch: 


on application to Sacnvers & OrLey, Publishers, Con- 


duit-street | Hanover-square. 
ABRSHALL'S LIBRARY, 
EDGWARE-ROAD. 

All the NEW BOOKS of the present Season can be obtained in 
succession at this Library by Subscribers of One Guinea per an- 
num. Country and pm J Subscriptions, Two to Bix Guineas per 
annum, k Societies acco: arrangement. For of new 
books and perticalars, apply to WituiaM MansHa tt, 21, ‘are- 
road, near the Marble Arch. 








Loxpox, OcroneER 15. 
ANY COPIES of each of the following Works 
are “ at home” this day at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY: 
—Ruskin’s Fall of Venice—B I 


Jeffrey, Abernethy, &¢.— 
Hooper's Residence among the Tuski—Legends of the Madonna— 

of Madame Palissy—Thackeray’s English Humour- 
—The Heir of Kedclyffe—My Novel—The 


Twin 5 . &e. 
Early ion is recommended for the above and every other 
recent work of acknowledgment or general interest. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
First-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, 
according to the number of Volumes required. 
c HARLES Epwarp Mvpis, 510, New Oxford-street. 
N ILLER’S LONDON LIBRARIAN for 
October contains the following Cheap Works. The Lancet, 
New Series, complete to 1852, 17 vols. ito. ha yy net, 4l. 4a.—The 
New Edition of Scott’s Novels 
of publication, 41. 4%.— Knig sht’s National Cyclopaedia, 12 vols, Svo. 
half-calf neat, 2/. 188— Modern Traveller, 33 vole, 2h 128. 
Dodsley’s Old Plays, 12 vols. half-calf neat, 17 744, 11. 88,—Moreri, 
Dictionnaire Historique, 8 vols. folio, calf gilt, fine co yy, 21. 128. 6d. 
—Excursions in England. Wales, and Ire and, 12 vols. 8yo. many 
hundred plates, 2/. 15s., together with a selection of 1,000 Books in 
all departments of Literature. 











Fee, for a Course of Fifty 8, of one hour each, 12s. Fur- 
ther particulars may be had at St. Martin’s Hall, Long-acre. 





Joun Mites, 43, Chandos-street, Trafalgar-square. 
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Boar OF TRADE._DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


The AUTUMN SESSION commenced on the Ist of October, 
duri Anich Courses of Lectures and Prac’ Demonstrations 
in Science will be given _ the Metropolitan Schvol of Bolence, 
Jermyn-street, and 4 foarte Marlborough House. 
he Course had oP on Chemistry, Natural History, Phy- 
lied Mechanics, Metallurgy, Geology, Mining, 
See = fr hand echa: a wing Perepes 
- ‘ourse embraces Free: an chani rawing, 
Construction, and various technical 


a ak Le magert a Ln eee of the he a 
at Deiegen Art involv facturing ani 
ae a: cone may desire to ates into practical an 
Special ntion is — devoted to the training of teachers ina 

knowledge of Science and Art. 

Prospectuses and further information ma; 
boro House, Pall Mall; or at the 
Science, Jermyn-street. 


Bo4kD OF TRADE.—DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


EROPOLITAY ponool, OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO 
_ MINING AND THE ARTS. 


Diaectror—Sir HENRY T. DE LA BECHE, C.B. F.R.S. 


The following Course of Lectures and Practical Demonstrations 
will Ss this Session, which commenced on the Ist of October. 


1 CHEMSSTRY, with special reference to the Arts—A. W. Hof- 
2 NATURAL HISTORY, applied to Geology and the Arts— 


3. PHYSICAL EAN? with its Srecial Avplientione—B. Hunt. 
4 APPLIED MECHANICS—R. F.RS 

5. METALLURKG Yes. Perey, M.D. F. 
& GEOLOGY, with its Practical Applications—A. C. Ramsay, 


be obtained at Marl- 
etropolitan School of 





& & MINEMALocy} W. W. Smyth, M.A. 


tion in Mech 





I g@ is also given. 
THE BOTAL COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY, now the Chemical 
this School, receives Pupils at a ne of 102. for the 
Term of 14 = eeks. The same fee is charged in the Metallurgical 
tory. _ Ag? for Matriculated Students Toaaies of the 
30. wo years, or two ann’ 
pa —— of he "This fee includes Field Instruction. 

Tickets to CY Courses of Lectures are issued at 32. and 4. 
Officers in the oe. or East India Company’s service, Acti 
Mining Agate, om caer ay obtain them at half the us 
one R.H. ihe pana of Wales has ona om Two Exhibitions 

he School, and others have also been es 
se information ipaconiy to Mr. T. Ranxa,! Registrar, at the School, 


Jermyn: 
HOLKIN-STREET WEST, 








PARTMENTS, 
BE ro phy ESQU A ARE.—TO BE LET, FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS lo bove desirable position, w: ted fi 
Members - Parliament, Professional Gentlemen, &c.—Terms wy 
=” ® permanent tenant. Apply at No. 5, Holkin-street 
es 


Be Sta HOUSE, Patt Mat, TO 








SOLD or 1s A Ae’ Banting & Son, St. James’s- 
street ; Lg —— AE ancaster-place; Rickards & Son, 
Crown-court, Broad-st 


ALMER’S FAMILY LIBRARY, 27, Lamb's 


Conduit-street, London.—The best NEW WORKS can 
oiwars, be rh had it this OLD-ESTABLISHED LIBRARY Te 
Someone as Subseribers may require them. Bingle | social 
ription, ‘One. Guinea per annum ; Country ditto, from 
jm P free on 





QTUDENTS"} MANUAL of of “ANCIENT HIs. 
oat aen ie the Political History, G Position, ang 





ESTERTON ‘S ENGLISH and FOREIGN 


LIBRARY, 
20, ST. GEORGE’S-PLACE, HY DE PARK-CORNER. 


“In ayy! St. George's Hospital the attention is at = 
to the row of new =< el it mansion 
sovetes to business purperes, immediatel fis de Park, in 
me RS yy of which will be on nd t E= extensive and 
well: “selected stock 0: ca RSTn who 
Satan Voce tae Blanes toe 
es and Foreign L' re. The prop r ha op’ 
beral scale of subscription, the ibe wil be found of 
pene to the denizens of this highly naa neigh’ 
hood, and cannot fail to insure ed Mr. Westertow a well-meri 
uccess. Here also ser be hi of Ornamental Sta- 








AVERLEY “NOVELS, em EpItIon. 
NOTICE oa SUBSCRIBERS. 
The Publishers will be prepared on 15th yy Ry to 
deliver the remainin; Six? Volumes necessary 
Series. The regular ‘Monthly Issue will not teverinate e till Re 
y 


of Antiquity die 
the Ancient W Writers. and ack af Antiauty. dy of Moles 
London : John w. Parker 


ig Sty Lt » LL.D, 
Fifth editi with Si 1 itary C! 
ees MANUAL of MOEN Te HIs. 


the Rise and of the 
ations, their Political Histo: the thee 
aH “Colonies founded by Europe 
on. By Dr.W. TAYLOR 








Cont a of C: Ti. COO 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
A Mer COURSE and TENDENCY of Hig. 
yor fines the OVERTH ROW of the EMPIRE of NAPo. 
Ry, GERVINUS. Translated from hig 
teed Se to the History e Nineteenth ie Gate, 
MORITZ bas Ph.D.. assisted by the Hey. J aed 
E. —— Ave Maria-lane; and all Booksellers, 


tly published, in cloth, 10e. 
HE DICTION ARY of ARTS and SCIENCES, 











1854; but Subscribers who wish to have their Sets 

the date above tioned (15th N ), are 

immediate intimation to their Booksellers. 

: Anau & Cuanues Buack, Edinburgh; Hovtstox & Stoseman, 
sondon, 


TANDISH & NOBLE’S CATALOGUE for 
the present Season is NOW READY, and may be had on 
application. A selection from it appeared as a detailed Advertise- 
aang - the Gardeners’ Chronicle of Saturday, Sept. 10, to which 
the tfully refer Plant Buyers. It contains many new and 
cho os ¥ ants.—The Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey, Sept. 24. 


RDNANCE MAPS.—EDWD. STANFORD, 
Mapseller, & CHARING-CROSS, begs to announce, that his 
CAT. ALUGUE of ORDNANCE M APS, with a Key Mep s 
England, is now nm m, 0! by 
post, on receipt of two stamps. The price of each Sheet of Englan 
(scale, 1 inch to the mile) and London (scale, 12 inches Fol 5 feet), 
2 im. and any Sheet may be forwarded by post for 6d. additional — 
WARD STanrorpD (late Saunders & Stanford), Wholesale and 
Borat Mapseller, 6, Charing-cross, 


NIVERSITY of OXFORD.—TO ADVER- 
TISERS.—The long-felt inadequacy of the andinany 4 
of communication between Advertisers and the Members o 
University has induced the Roepescions of the OXFORD CHRO. 
NICLE to apa into an ano t for the punctual delivery of 
thetr a rene SS ery vesinont sie lent of the U tiny seven weeks 
of the Michaelmas Term, duri: a period all oceur- 
rences of interest to academic readers receive a ane of atten- 
tion commensurate with theirimportance. The first delivery will 
pew A place a Saturday, Uctober 22. Guaranteed impression 3,500 
copies w 
DVERTISEMEN TS should be transmitted early, as much 
space is already appropri: Terms: 4 lines, 28.; 5, 2a. 6d.; 6, 38. 
7, 38. 6d.; 8, 48.; 10, 48. 6d. ; 12, 5a. ; Fourpence each additional line 
4 ing nine words). Post-office orders to “ H. Cooke & Co..” a 




















Sales by Auction. 
Valuable Music and a Fy = Instruments. 
Monthly Sale. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Litey 
sank, will SELL Ae, AUCTION, at their Great Roo 
191, Pi oily, ‘on THURSD. October 20, and followi: wing day, & 
LECTION of VALUABLE 3 MUSIC, the 
Hamel Bach, and other pa eat Writers, Operas, Sacred Music and 
Classical Works of creer nd, the whole in fine condition. The 
{osjvaments include Piano ofortes Italian and other Violins, and 





*y* Messrs. Puttick & Simeon ‘3 Sales of Music and Instruments 
are held every month, for wh ~! occasions Instruments and small 
porenie of Music can be receiv The at of Sales of 

{usic at this house, embracing near} important sale of 
Music for many years past, may always referred to. 


Collection uf Autograph Letters. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
catily y. wae SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 


191, Pieced bs oo poe t Month, a small but ver. 
alt UTOGRAPH L a. an 


esting COLLE 
TORICAI pt. which are ne Holog: Lette 
of Oliver a es ed by ve. a Letter: of Richard 
Cromwell, a Holograph ¢ Martin Luther, many in‘ 
ing and rare Letters eal with the Histone of Denmark and 
Sweden, relating to the affair of Count Struensee, &c. 

Catalogues will be sent on application. 





Room 
inter: 
— 





postage stam (penny) may be forwarded to the Offices, 126, Tigh: 
street, Oxford. 


NLARGEMENT OF BINGLEY HALL.— 
The COUNCIL of the BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY have 





the satisfaction to announce that t Hall 
a determined to LY LARGE that Sutlding: 4 ica rice of 
57 feet, which w used fo for the ANNUAL 


w Bay, 206 feet 
EXHIB TIONS of DOMESTIC POULT 
The FIFTH GREAT SHOW of penal SHEEP, PIGS. 
and POULTRY takes place on the 13th, 14th, 15th, and’ 16th of 
DECEMBER NEXT; and the Prize Lists, Certificates of Entry, 
and any further information, may be obtained from 
OHN MORGAN, Jun., Secretary. 
The ENTRIES CLOSE on Saturday, the 12th of Novembe” 
Offices, 39, ay 
Near the News. m, B: 


oO NATURALISTS.—ROBERT DUNN 
Poy: of ‘The Ornithologist’s Guide to Orkney and Shet- 

to inform his Friends and the Public, that he HAS 

REMOVE D from peg ty A OR aaESe, yo 5 


on Sale, moderat eae, es perly 
vot all the ; F~ — ghetlan B ne ich a jst, 
with prices affixed, will 4 ‘orwarded post free on application to 


Deny, Stromness, ‘Orkne: 


HE ATHEN ZUM forwarded with regularity 
to all parts of the World, by Street, Broruens, General 
Newspaper Foeate. 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 














VALUABLE LIBRARY of BOOKS about 


2. Selemes i 100 pleasing OLL. PAINTINGS; and 500 
ANCIENT T PRINT 
oesien zen SALE BY AUCTION, 

LL, upon the Premises, WATERINGBURY-PLACE, 
WaTEHINGBURY. ve miles from Maidstone, on MONDAY, 
ber 24, and ame following days, - 11 for 12 o'clock precisely. 

Th e BOOKS lly ont in a epecliont peeaervelien. man. 
well bound in vel ongst them will be be 
found the Works of Alfieri, Du tem Chilworth Speed, Heylyn, 
Bi pin, Clarendon, u Bartas, Bower, 
Stow, m, Brent, Buffon, Pri ares ¢ Chrétiens (on vellum 
illuminated, andy with woodcuts one borders, printed by Phillippe 
Pigouchet), Philip de Comines, Davenant, ‘Hale jpeare, 
St. Chrysostom, Dugdale, amy ~ 4 * one. Walton, Se Sel- 
den, Evelyn, "Sok teen asian lany, Lodge’s 
Portraits folio), Encyclopedia Bites ha t Post Charters, 
MS., the Lord’s Prayer in (folio), Greevii Thesaurus 
{ana uitatum itomanorum, Gronovii Thesaurus Grace Antiqua- 

0) Os Muratori, Annali d’I Sir Thomas Brown's Pseudo- 
idemica, Gower de Confess one Amantis (nd, edit. blnck 
letter i tly y Otw. yay: venport, Howard, ‘Marl Fletcher, 
and Middleton (published between 1622 and 1691), Vins s Delphin 
vie Ot and several Wor! black letter. 
The OIL Ae gly include works by the Old Masters, anda 





few by M 
The Prints and Engra "s Etchings of the 
Adelphi, Lai ‘8 Pen @ ns the New Custom ouse, 100 Etchings 
after Titian, Etchings by Holiar, and many very curious, rare and 
ae ED Friday and Saturday pr 
pened ab Hie i 3 ° 
canta gee dee hee bee Boas 
welles s Saager, Express 83 shitre Hote! Oxfords Lion 
i rt, London ;-and of Mr. Toore.z, 








Ewer Aryans, BOOKS, PERIODICALS, 

and f arded under the 

recent Po ostal ts to all parts of the Globe, by Street, 
Brotuers, 11, Berlestreet, Lineoln’s Inn. 

TREET, BROTHERS, 11, Serle-street, Lin- 

coln’s Inn-fields,_ supply ‘Stationery, out See En- 














Bzplaizing the Terms used in Architecture, E; eering, 
Mechanie Manufacturing Processes, themati Tine ae 
and Experimen mental Sciences. Tilustrated with 1.100 00d Ene 
lete the G. W. FRANCIS, F.L.8. 
Fallen, — ‘aternoster-row ; and all Booksellerg, 
quested to give published, 2 vols. 8yo. 


URKEY ms its DESTINY : Being Journeys 
cremine inte the TRUE STATE of that Country, 


made to 
By CH A 
° — Jol A 4 Aibemarle-street. 





URRAY’S MODERN DOMESTIC 
COOKERY BOOK. A New and Chea dition, on, carefully 
aoe Price 5 


soviet i improved. With One Hundred 
” this popular work more than 210,000 copies have been 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Hayek 
d, 
THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF INDIA, 
ww ready, Second Edition, revised, with Maps, 8vo. 168 
‘ODERN INDIA. ‘A Sketch of the System of 
vil Government; with some Account of the Natives and 
= a Tritetone. By GEORGE CAMPBELL, Esq. Con- 


ep revi ious Hi: —% The Country and P 3% Native In- 
stléutions—1. Oar Political. Progress and ‘Postiea-5. Oar Goa 
History — Present Government—7. The Instruments of 
a aE The Land, and its Revenue—9. Other Revenues— 
10. oe aa a ~~ vil Justice, 
he same, with Mapas, 8v 
INDIA “Ks 41 MAY BE. ‘An Outline of a 
we Yo Policy. Cont 


Home Government—2. Indian Ss Political 
RE Civil Administration, Laws, and Judicial Establish 








ments—5. Civil tary its—7. Finance— 
8 Moral and Material Improvement, Religion, Education, Public 
Vaan ae John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN ITALY. 
The following are Now Ready :— 


ANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY.—Being 
Guide to SARDINIA LOMBARDY, VENICE. PARME 
PIACENZA, MODENA, LUCCA, FLORENCE, and TUSCANY, 
as faras the VAL D’ARNO. With Maps and Plans. Post 8yo. 9s. 


Il. 
HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY, Part 
i Guide to SOUTHERN TUSCANY and the PAPAL 
STAT. With Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 72 


Ill, 


HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY, Part 
Il.—Being a Guide to ROME and its Environs, With Plan. 
Post 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 


Iv. 

HANDBOOK FOR SOUTHERN ITALY.— 
Ht tes. Se toe AP LES POMPETL HERCULANEDM, 
Vesuvius, S BAY OF NAPLES, & With Map and Plans 


HANDBOOK TO THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS 
OF PAINTING. From the German of Kugler. With 100 Illus- 
trations from the Uld Masters. Post Svo. 





Soden Terma,” —— John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
BOLITION of the ADVERTISEMENT SIR CHARLES LYBLL'S GEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


DUTY.—Street, Brornens, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields would be happy to advise w: ith parties desirous of adver- 
tising. Their long experience in this Department enables them to 
offer their services with confidence. 

*x* Advertisements inserted in the London Gazette and all the 
London and Country Papers. 


ORTABLE BATHS.—The best description of 

aths for Travelling are made of a new India-Rubber 

a o whic h is net affected by the temperature or the use of 

hot water, and occupy the mee possible space, the price com- 
mencing from 358. each, ee. Ae the lightest 

( pes, Fishing Boo 


8 Air 
Beds, Cushions, Pillows, and every article aye Tae 
Rubber.— W. 8. SPARKS, India-Rubber Manufacturer, 115, New 
Bond-street, London. 











HE REDEEMED ‘1 ROSE; “or, Willie’s Rest. 


pathetic Sigma in which 23 is —~ is simple, truthful, and 
: T. Hatchard, 117, Piccadilly. 





ow ready, 
Hs PRINCIPLES. of GEOLOGY ; or, the 
MODERN CHANGES of the EARTH and its *INHABIT- 
aurs. as illustrative of . By SIR CHARLES i LL, 
Ninth and ‘host thoroughly revised Edition. With nu- 
ome Woodcuts. 188. 


It. 
LYELL’S MANUAL of ELEMENTARY 
GPedCa its AN GHENT Us Node ts osumeate 
Fourth Edition. sche ws 8yo, 12%, 


LYELL’S TRAVELS: in NORTH AMERICA, 
pes Ly Coloured Geological Map and Plates. 2 vols, 


LYELL’ SECOND VISIT to the UNITED 
STATES, 1845-6. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 188. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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AT OTICE.—Mr. COULTON’S ‘ FORTUNE,’ a 
ROMANCE of LONDON LIFE in the NINETEENTH 
Second and Cheaper ms 


an vols. 158. bound, 
caNTUny. x received by 7 
Published for Colburs bs y his Successors, Hurst & 
Blackett, 13, Great Mariboronsh-street. 





Backet. 
«ION :” a Sacred Cantata. Composed by C. D. 

Z HACKET?, Mas. Bac. Oxon. Pianoforte Soore, 8s. ; - 
Fa ull Orchestral Accompaniments may also 


48. 
rate Voice Patt ion: Ewer & 390, -street. 
we m Comme FY } Bigh prat peniee. m 


iy we cannot but 

Ps un ‘ul ani 

~}lL, Hackett’s pos itonte it 
— On) ‘ournal. 


a high d SS sereait of Mr Hack 
pres sree the work there are indications of talent and origi- 
nality of co’ ition.” —Bueks Gavette. 

Shortly will be publish 
“THE PASSA 


by the same Author, an “om 


E of the RED SE 





HE IRISH i QUARTERLY “REVIEW. 
He 31 . SEPTEMBER. 
Contents: — p rench Social Life : , Ly Paturot — 2. The 
Streets of ‘Dublin, ys Anecdotes of the hy? and Citioons eco 
Christ Church, the Old Fow Tholse 


Wine-Tavern-street, Ee nv  ¥ Fashion in Poet and 
on: illiams, Captain Morris. 
es iy cer, Lewis, Luttrell, James Smith Theodore 
7 ye Premium’ 
Industry—6. Art a be 


polis: 2 Irish National 

blin: W. B. K -street. London: Simpkin. 

prshall & Co. Sooke Oliver & Boyd. ; 

No. XII. completing Vol. IIL. will appear on the 1st of December. 

NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. VIII, 
(price 28. +) is now pul 

Retrospect of all the’ ne ot the Quarter. 

laydon and his Contem ——s 

The A logy for Sir Hudson ew 

ey — of ote Ly «ag Crisis. 


VE. a he. more vo on Tage 














With separate Reviews of all Works td any interest which have | 
appeared in a France, or Germ: 
Hookham & Sons, 15, Old E ond-street. 
57 Illustrations, price 
MaANvars of MINERALOGY; -¥ the Natural 
History of the Mineral Kingdom. B JAMES NICOL, 
yese. Professor of Natural History in i 1 College, 
aT There is a completeness about this Manual of Mineralogy 


which must recommend it to every one pursuing this branch of | 


Science. The analyses given are more extensive with 
more care than thase to be found in any work on Mineralogy in the 
lish lan; '— Athenum. 
Edi : A. & C. Black, Booksellers to the Queen. 





published, No. I. New Series, price 
HE CHEMIST. A Monthly ee of Che- 


mical ani 
Edited b; 7 JOHN oy CHARLES: WATT. 
Assisted in Industrial aegees by Lewis Thompson ; Electro- 


Metallu: Arthur W Pharmacy, Denham Smith ; Mineral- 
“samuel Highle 3 Phot ography, T. A. Malone; Physics, 
irles Heisch ; Public Hi tate —< Warren. 

London : Samuel Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ VANITY FAIR.” 
This NE is WCOME rice One Me No. I. of 
HE NE ES.” By W. M. THackeray. 
With tee = Ricnarp Dov te. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie- street. 


Complete in One Veletge, & 8yo. 2 petan Sh 21s. cloth, or 248. 6d. half- 


LEAK HOUSE. "By Cuartes Dickens. 
With Forty Lllustrati ions by Hantor K. Browne. 
Uniform with ‘ David Copperfield,’ &c. 
Bradbury & ‘rene, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-strect. 








This day is published, price om. the Third Edition, enlarged and 


HE VEGETABLE KINGDOM ; or, the 
Sect. Classification, and Uses of P’ ents, -Miusteated upen | 
the Natural Rystene. By Dr. LINDLEY, Ph.D. F 

Bradbury & Evans, h, Bouverie- ask 





ust received, 


LMANACH DE GOTHA, 1854. 
FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 37— 


Theol Classics, French = German Literature, Linguistic, 
Orientai and ey 1 stam: 
— Bedford-strect, Covent-garden. 


Williams 
y, 8vo. with a Coloured Map, 
TICTORIA, ‘ints’ AUSTRALIA FELIX, or 
PORT PHILLIP PESOS t SEW SOUTH WA 





being an Historical and ve unt of the Colony — its 
Gold-Mines; with an Appendix containing the Reports of the 
Melbourne Chamber of Commerce for the last Two Years upon the 
Condition ony. By WILLIAM ae 





poegeene of 
GARTH, late Member of the Legislative Council of V ictori 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin. Marshall & Co. on 


EAUTIFUL POETRY.—No. 19, price 3d.; 
Parts I. to IV., petes ls. each, this day.—A Collection of the 
Choicest in the Languag 
Of all Booksellers. Critic Office, 29, Essex-street. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES TO 


Snipa EDWAR BS” WORKS. 
Reduced ones 288. to 1 

tlemen whe’ may the Edition of EDWARDS’ 

worns’® y eight volumes Topal sro. ‘0., printed in 1806 or 1817, or the 

one printed at New York = an oe hast few years, in four yolumes 

8vo., are respectfully = Types = of tm 


hat the Notes on the Bible, 
the nteen 

Occasional Sermons, are —- oe 
I th ymen and 


mia, and 

n accordance with the "pamerons cleng 
others, the Publishers ae printed the above-mentioned addi- 
tional matter, which forms ol volumes aa ie 8vo., with Title- 


to suit eit! These were 
Published at 288., but on now ow reduced to 15s. 
ntlemen wishing to e their copies ar ‘ally 
wlimaiton, ap ly immediatly to their seopecive Booksel a » 
m, Adams & Co. London ; Ogle urray, Edin : 
M. Ogle & Son, Glasgow ; and all Booksellers, = 











| ancient a 





| A 
| 





Just published, with Portraits, 
LMANACH de GOTHA, 


Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksell 37, Scho-square. 


OLDSMITH'S POCKET ALMANACK for 
8i4. Price 6d. sewed. 
Will es published i in November. 

With 80 pages of letter-press, containing more useful and valu- 
able pater = occasional reference than can be found in any other 
publicati same and price. 

Published for ™ Company o! 8, by Joseph G 
at their Hall, London. 

And may be had of all Booksellers and Stations — 


Tn roan tuck, gilt edges, Sutertonnsd ° .2 0 
erocco tuck 3 : 


1854. 








hill 











Morocco, silver lock .. 
And in a variety of other bindings suitable for a 


PHE ENGLISHMAN Send FAMILY ALMA- 


NACK for 1854. 
Will be published in et. 

This annual favourite, besides the usual matter of = Almanack, 
is enriched with a Chronological Event for each day, and contains 
~ Public Offices, with the principal Office-holders, in the manner 
of the Court Calendars ; a Summary of the Acts of Parliament of 
a assed in 1853, including those relating to the Tariff, 

xes, Stamps, Public Conveyances, &c.; and much other 
oa =>" — mn. 
London: published for the Compony of Stationers, by Joseph 
Greenhill, at ‘their Hall, Ludgate-street. 


Just published, 8vo. 18. 6d. 
HE DECIMAL COINAGE, A Letter to the 


Right Hon. the Ch ll the E ing as 
a preliminary step the issue of a five Parthing Piece. 














London : George Bell, 186, Flect-street, 





Cloth, 18., by post 1s. 6d., pp. 1 

ELSH SKETCHES. Trap (and last) 
Serres. By the Author of * Proposals for Christian Union.’ 
Contents:—1. Edward the Black Prince. 2. Owen Glendower, 

Prince of Wales. 3. Mediwval Bardism. 4 The Welsh Church. 
~ Will be read with great satisfaction by all who look with in- 
| terest on that portion 7 our island in which the last traces of our 
h race and language still linger.”— Notes and Queries. 


sqeten: James Darling, $1, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn- 





In Two large volumes, imperial 8vo. with ’ortraits and over 
illustrations, price 288. cloth, 

ISTORY of the UNITED STATES of 
ae RICA, from the Discovery of the American Continent 
d of the War of independence. By GEURGE BANCROFT 

a CHARLES BOTTA. 
A. Fullarton & Co. 106, Newgate-street, London; and 44, South 

Bridge, Edinburgh. 


Just ready, in large 8vo. price 188. with Twenty-four splendid 
Illustrations, consisting of pa, coloured plans, &., to be 
completed in Two vols. Vol a 

A MEMOIR of the DUKE of WELLINGTON, 

with eee = of his Principal Associates in Council, and 

CG Opp in Arms. By JOHN MARIUS WIL- 
80. 

A. Fullarton & Co. 44, 
gatestreet, London. 








South Bridge, Edinburgh; and 106, New- 





Just published, price 1 
A MEMOIR on the EQUINOCTIAL STORMS 
of March-April, 1850: an Inquiry inte the extent to which 
By F. P. B. MARTIN, Esq. 


Spe Rotators Theory may be appli 
"London : T. Harrison, late J. Ollivier, 59,Pall Mall. 





nee * WEST PASSAGE, 
Just published, 


, , 
W YLD'S CHART ofthe ARCTIC REGIONS. 
Third Edition. 
Containing all the Recent Discoveries; in sheet, 1s. 6d.; in case, 
28. 6d. yld’s Large Folio Atlas, containing 66 Maps, in half- 
io. ll. ve Atlases of all descriptions, with the latest edition. 
panes Wyld, Geographer to the Queen and H.R.H. Prince 
Ibert, Charing-cross East, next door to the Post-office; and 2, 
Royal Exchange. 


| JBUTNAMS MONTHLY for OCTOBER. 
his Magazine, devoted to American Literature, Science, 

| and Art, is published simultaneously in London and New York. 

The writers in this Magazine comprehend the first authors in 
the United States ; and the high stand it has taken as an original 
work, with the general excellence of its articles, has gained for it a 
foremost position among the first periodicals of the day. 

CIRCULATION—35,000 COPIES MONTHLY. 
Contents oF Octoper NumBeER (Part 10). 

1. What Impression do We, and should We, make Abroad ?— 
. Institutions of Learning and Science leentipned) +, In the 

yarden.—4. The Early Poetry of France.—5. The late Patriotic 
Gelebration at Berne.—6. The Retort Courteous.—7. ithe Text of 
Shakspere.— 8. Art Manufactures. — 9. Wensley (continued). — 
10. To Let.—11. Reminiscences of an Ex-Jesuit (continued).— 
12. The —— Ta: Jullien —13. Fishing at the West.—14. Sketches 
in a Paris Cafi vignon. 

*c* A few copies of Volume 1, containing the first Six Numbers, 
may be few opi bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 

London : Sampson Low, Son & Co, a, Ludgate-hill ; or by order 
of all Booksellers. 








Just published, " 
[NGLEFIELD'S (Commander E.A.R.N.) A 
SUMMER SEARCH for SIK JOHN FRANKLIN; witha 
Peep into the Polar Basin. With short sotess, by Professor 
DICKIE, on the at and ~y Dr. SUTHERLAND on the 
Meteorology and Geology; and a New Admiralty Chart of the 
With beautiful tinted Lilustrations. Demy 8vo. 148. 
“ A brief, plain, and spirited account of an interesting waren.” 
autor. 
“This book contains some beautiful coloured illustrations of 
Arctic oqenere, and a valuable chart of the Arctic sea.”"— Ades. 
London: Thomas Harrison (late J. Ollivier), 59, Pall Mall. 


CHOLERA HANDBILLS, 
133rd edition, price 1d. each, or 4. 6d. 





OW to AVOID the CHOLERA’ being 
— 2 bn Directions for Poor People. By Dr. CHALLICE, of 


This Sheet has been extensively distributed by Boards of Guar- 
dians throvghout the re and can be supplied in Welsh. 
'y the same Author, 
MEDICAL ADVICE to MOTHERS on the 


MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN. Price 1s, 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


- Weights, being 


T. BOSWORTH’S — PUBLICATIONS. 


ISMET ; or, THE OX ‘DOOM OF TURKEY. 
mbodying the Impressions derived from Visits to at 
» yo Ae wie MAC FARLANE, 


(CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DUKE OF 
TON apart from his Mili Talents. By 
pie a, or by Post. 6d EARL DE GREY, K.G. 8yo. cloth, 


is 
Spent exuberance. It is an Ft — and oogiees us 


ctator. 
The Sel oe na of the Welli cnlen, genius.”—Daily News. 


Decidedl one rd ~F — 
Gren oe — iy has appeared about our 


AVaERS ITS HISTORY AND TACTICS. 
CAPTAIN L. E. NOLAN, ussars. 
nays bound, = and wal juss attr venti 
“ A well-written and wel teresting facts 
and tee —— r . —s 
e most masterly, an the most ractical book which 
been written on Cavalry.”—Morning Port ™ on 
“From the rich fund of interesting anecdote with hes => 3 4 
sheands, it will attract and = the general reader.”—. 


Coun! 
12mo. ¢! 





THE PREDICTED DowNFALL OF P THE 
TURKISH Frown ration for the Return of 
the Ten Tribes. By the REV. Gbone STAN Ler FABER, aD. 
a  Apeendiz and other Additions. 12mo. cloth, price 2., or by 
Pp 


(CHRONICLES OF CARTAPHILUS, THE 
WANDERING JEW. 
Nineteen Saptaries. av DAVID HOFFMAN. ESQ, ty. 
royal 8vo. cloth, 
“ A narrative 'derivon fe from and illustrative of ancient hi 
penned in a free and vigo: yagsoens ~t and abounding in traits whi 


make the Jind of -' mere ve pi t is informed b: 
a large and eit is =e with good feel and iy 
Caste, gad gaan cannot ve fe 1 it 4 a deep impression upon general 
min = 


HE SPECTATOR, c New Edition, with Bio- 


free hica] and Critical Preface and Explanatory Notes. To be 
oom ee in Four well-printed Volumes. Price 2s. 6d. sewed, or 
cloth. 


rhe New Editio 4s gpacraten, is also publishing i: 
Twenty Monthly Parts, pri , ™ . 


A SUMMER CRUISE in the MEDITER- 
ANEA Board an American Frigate. By N. PARKER 
WILLIS, Author of * People I heve ee. &e. ‘Square feap. 8vo. 
we 1a. 6d. sewed, or 28. cloth. Free 
Mr. Willis’s pencil is free and Tianhe and his Sketches in this 
new book are graphic and pleasing.”— Sharpe's Magazine. 
London : Thomas Bocworth. 215, Regent-street. 


D E PORQUETS VOYAGE en FRANCE, 

Voyage en Feenes, ce, pour servie B PInstruction de la Jeunesse ; 
ons yy 

Bitvio potent . quelle _, Pagiaal Notes. 38. 6d. 

Matane 6 way ert 8. 6d. 

no ‘Fore Ready ei of Moneys, Measures, and 
sess in & comparative value to cach ot other. 
Marshall & Co. 


London : ki 
E PORQUET'S SECRETAIRE ITALIEN, 
with Notes. 


— Estgoe, 3a. 6d. 


se Trésor. 38. 6d. 
lish Idioms into French. 3s. 6d. 
ers. 28. 

Phoatre des Jeunes Gens. 33, 6d. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


MONTHLY. — ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ 
Romance “ISAAK LAKADAM.” illustrated with 


fated +" a The above bril-« 
work of Ertion ei eich is Ty ‘ully dramatic effort 


of Mt this world-famed novelist’s fertile is ear ie pronoumoad by the 
author himself to be “ the work of his whole li 

Vintete & Co, 135, Fleet-street ; Carte Beeton & Co. 148, Fleet- 
street; J. Menzies, Edinbur; h 5 bs J. M’Glashan, Dublin; and all 
Brokesllors and Railway 8 


ished, 
HE suaesPeTne 
No. IV. price F 
[voter 




















REPOSITORY, 
or by post on receipt of six stampa, 

contains the igh], iy inteneating articles :—viz., Shake- 

epeere ra the Gpans gare, (nov, et pu ab 
ld Notes on ya now 

Fair in squess the Reign derman Works 
eare, &c. 

tablished by James H. Fennell, 1, Warwick-court, Holborn, 
ondon 





NEW WORK ON CONSUMPTION. 
1 vol. 8v0. pp. 779, price 21a. 
N TUBERCULOSIS, the CONSTITU- 
SOmAL carer of CONSUMPTION and SCROFULA, 


LL, Surgeon ; late urer # Materia Me- 
‘dical” Surks rudence at the |» dod Anatomy and 


joining St. 
- The treatise ought to be in the library of every practitioner of 
medicin: ne.”— British and For ee Chi irurg. . Review. 

“A luminous encyclopmdinof the su ssociation Journal. 
“ If the general reader desires to consult a volume on the grand 
meade of our climate, a ne will find Mr. a work at once 


“ Mast. nites oduce a more vational Pooh f ‘successful practice 
rto been — Dui 


oo es hithe: blin Quarterly 
odying rat that is known combined with the soundest 

ona principles for ae ay losis.” 
“ The fullest and most complete on the subject that 


ete an 
C 










































“ This volume is the most com 
come under our notice.”"—Medica 


the intelligent part of the public, 
ested in the subject of this w 
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© OM PLETE "LATIN GR AMMAR f for LEARN- 
ERS. By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D., Head Master of Bury 


School. 
he same Autho: 
EXERCISES. ADAPTED to "the COMPLETE 
N GRA 
UAT ATINGE. Gl GRAMMATICA RUDIMENTA, 
mee It A ot: Ev Strend. 
sd 
LoNcee EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION ; oe Translated from the Writings of 
Modern Latinists. 





ommentary on the Exercises, and 


‘oduct hs, 2 the best mode of forming a simple and 
quven “Tat style, ‘By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D., Head 
f 
— London: Jo John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Cheap Editions, crown 8vo. 48. 
RCHBISHOP WHATELY'S LOG ‘IC. 
WHATELY’S RHETORIC. 

Also, Demy Octavo Editions of Whately’s Logic 
and Rhetoric, (10s. 6d. each) ; printed uniformly with the Author's 
other Works. 

London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 








Octavo, 4a. 6d. 
N the PATHOLOGY and TREATMENT 
of ACUTE KRHEUMATISM ; Lumleian gta: eotivere’ 


before the Royal College of Physicians in 1853. By $ 
eS ON, M.D. F.R.S., Senior Physician to St. Mary’s 
ospit: 


London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


ourth edition, 9d. clo 
IRST POETICAL READING BOOK. With 
Explanatory Notes. By WALTER MACLEOD, Head 
Master of the Model + Royal Military Asylum. 
ourth edition, 8d. cloth, 
SECOND READING BOOK. By WatrTer 
penne ite, John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


A NALYSIS of GRECIAN HISTORY. By 
DAWSON W. TURNER, M.A., Head Master of the Royal 
Institution, amen” 








th Autho: 
ANALYSIS of ROMAN HISTORY. 2s. 
ANALYSIS of ENGLISH and of FRENCH 
HISTORY. forms giitien, 30 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
This day, third edition, much enlarged, 
HE CLOISTER LIFE of the EMPEROR 
ee THE FIFTH 


ILLIAM STIRLING, MP. 
London: John W. Parker & — West Strand. 








URNET'S HISTORY of oe REFORMA- 
TION ABRIDGED. Edited by G. CORRIE. D.D., 
Master of Jesus College, and Norrisian & t. of Divinity, 


Cambridge. 

i. this Edition, the Supplemental Matter added by the Bishop 
has been incorporated into the Histor: Cn Errors have 
been sees and some Changes and ‘Aad itions made. 

ondon: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Fifth edition, 8vo. 128, 

OTES onthe PARABLES, By R.C. Trencu, 
Professor of Divinity in King’s Ca e, London, and 

enitieg Chaplain ¥ a Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

he same Autho' 
NOTES on the "MIRACLES. Fourth edition. 
[Nearly ready. 
THE STAR of the WISE MEN: a Com- 
mentary on the Second Chapter of St. Matthew. 

SACRED LATI POETRY, sikoted and 
ment for use; with Notes and Introduction. 78.; in antique 
“oT. AUGUSTINE'S EXPOSITION of the 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT, with Observations. Second edi- 
tion, with an Introducto: Essay on St. Au — asan Inter- 


preter of Scripture, 7a The ESSAY, separately, 38. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 








large volumes, in 8vo. 
HE HOLY. CITY: HISTORIC AL, TOPO- 
PHICAL, and ANTIQUARIAN NOTICES of JERU- 
By G. WILLIAMS, B.D., Fellow of King’s College. 
Cambridge, aend edition, with numerous Illustrations and 
Additions ; including Professor Wiuuis’s History of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and a Plan of Jerusalem, from the Ordnance Survey. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





8vo. with Original Illustrations, $s. a 

aX! of the HOLY SEPULCHRE. 

. R. WILLIS, M.A. F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor in 
ai University of Cambridge. Reprinted from Williams's * Holy 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





98.; or mounted on roller, 188. 
LAN of JERUSALEM, from the Ordnance 


Survey. Witha Memoir, reprinted from Williams's * Holy 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
The First RMAN 8vo. 218. 


ISTORY of NORMANDY and of ENG- 
LAND, By Sir bg ty PALAD AYE, Deputy Keeper 
of the Records, ols. IL. and LIT. are in the 
London : John W. Parker & Son, est t Strand. 
Two vols. post Svo. 18s. 
IGBY GRAND: an Autobiography. By G. J 
WHYTE MELVILLE. Reprinted from Friser's Magazine. 
London: — Parker & Son, West Strand 


City.’ 











4 edition, revised, 7s. 

QHIPWRECKS of the ROYAL > 
With'a Preface by De Gilly, Canes & 
tend on; John 


NAV Y, com- 
WILLIAM oO. S. GILLY. 
Canon of Dur! 

. Parker & Son, Wat Strand. 











Just published, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


WEBSTER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
OCTAVO EDITION. 
With Additions from the larger work, Revised and Enlarged by PROFESSOR GOODRICH. 
*,* A New Edition of the QUARTO UNABRIDGED EDITION is now ready, price 31s. 6d. cloth. 
Davip BocveE, Fleet-street. 





COMPLETION OF Mr, RUSKIN’S WORK ON VENICE. 
Just published, uniform with Vols. I. and I. 


THE STONES OF VENICE. VOL. Ul. THE FALL 


By JOHN RUSKIN, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Modern Painters,’ ‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ &c. 
Imperial 8vo. with Twelve Plates, drawn by the Author, price lJ. 11s. 6d. cloth. 

“* « The Stones of Venice ’ is the production of an earnest, religious, progressive, and informed mind. The author of 
this essay on Architecture has condensed into it a poetic apprehension, the fruit of awe of God and delight in nature—, 
knowledge, love, and just estimate of Art—a holding fast to fact and repudiation of hearsay—an historic breadth, andy 
fearless challenge of existing social problems—whose union we know not where to find paralleled.” 

‘*To Mr. Ruskin Art has a deep moral and religious significance, both in its uses and in its connexion with the cha- 
racter and condition of the artist. 


Every touch is, for him, the thought of a human intellect, and the voice of a human 
heart. 


He seems to kiss the very footsteps of that Art of which he is the great expositor.”—Times. 
London: Situ, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
NOTICE. 
ALL NEW NOVELS AT ONE-THIRD OF THE PRESENT PRICE. 


To all Booksellers and Circulating Libraries in Town and Country. 





On Monpay will be published, in 2 vols. 7s. 


MARGARET; 
Or, PREJUDICE at HOME and its VICTIMS. 





MR. BENTLEY begs to inform the Trade, that from and 


after the Ist of OCTOBER, 1853, he will issue all his New Novels and emma at ONE-THIRD of the price 
hitherto charged for them ; that is, if the "work be in Three V olumes, it will be charged at 10s. 6d.; Two Volumes, 7s. 
One Volume, 3s. 6d. 





NOTICE. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S ‘BASIL,’ 


3 vols.; and 


CYRILLA, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘THE INITIALS,’ 3 vols. 


Are included in this New Arrangement. 





2 vols. feap. cloth, 16s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 


Turd Epitiox. With numerous Additions and Corrections. [This day. 
NEW VOLUME of the CHEAP EDITION of 
SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS AND TALES. 


Price 4s. cloth, 


HAROLD, THE LAST OF THE 
SAXON KINGS. 


Feap. price 1s. [. 
SKETCHES OF THE HUNGARIAN, 
EMIGRATION INTO TURKEY. 


By A HONVED. 
FORMING THE NEW VOLUME OF 
[This day. With a new Preface and Frontispiece. 
London: Cuapman & HAL, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, with Illustrations, in 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 


THE HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD. 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA, 


By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY HOWITT. 


“« Really the Swedish lady, on the whole, writes so pleasantly, so good-naturedly, so lovingly, and ingeniously, that 
we cannot indicate one tithe of the good things—of the rough sketches, numerous points, pleasing anecdotes, pretty 
stories, personal experiences of the authoress, that abound in these volumes.” —Critic. 

“A voluminous and valuable work, forming the best filled picture of the lights and shades, the absurdities and the 
amenities, of American life.”—Morning “Advertiser. 

‘* Here we have sound, clear views on the public and private life in America, mixed with expressions of comprehen- 
sive human kindness and close family affection.” — Standard. 

** Such a delineation of America and Americans as was never before written.”—Bell’s Messenger’. 





Artuur Hat, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CC., 
T was published on WEDNESDAY LAST. 
I. CHURCH PARTIES. 


Contents, 
iL THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 
JIL MAHOMETANISM IN — ASIA, 
IV. OUR NATIONAL DEFENCE 
V. GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE, Vous, IX. X. XI. 
VL MILITARY BRIDGES. 
VIL THE NEWSPAPER STAMP. 
yill THE LIFE OF HAYDON. 
1X. PARLIAMENTARY PURIFICATION. 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


Tae QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. cLxxxv1., 
is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 
II. MURDER OF THOMAS A BECKET. 
III. THE DAUPHIN IN THE TEMPLE. 
IV. THE HOLY PLACES. 
V. DIARY OF CASAUBON. 
VI. ELECTRO- poss. MESMERISM, AND 
TABLE-TURNING 
VIL. LIFE OF HAYDON. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. 
ELECT SPECIMENS of ENGLISH PROSE, 
foe oe use of Schools and Private Reading. By EDW. ARD 
HUG F.R.A.S., G.S., Head Master of The Ren", Naval 
Lower SE Ssok Greenwich Hospital. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Tk E with the above, Third Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 
ME:2 EDWARD HUGHES'S SELECT 
yy of ENGLISH POETRY, for the use of 
Schools om and day ing. 
a rown, Green, and L 
MR. SWAN iy} NEW PLATES OF THE BRAIN. 
Just published, in One Volume, 4to. price One Guinea, 
LATES of the BRAIN, in Explanation of the 
Physical os of ™ Nervous System: Com mgrising 
mn Twen' oT awn hic Plates ; 
with descriptive e Letter: ress. “By Jos WAN. Esq 84-5 
of ‘A Demonstration of the Nerves of the} Fata Body,’ in folio 


an, Brown, Green, and I 
COMPLETION OF PEREIRA’S MATERIA MEDICA. 
On Wednesday next ware be pees, in 8yo, with many 


HE ELEMENTS « of "MATERIA MEDICA 
and THERAPEUTICS. By JON. PEREIRA, ap. F.R.S. 

o Third Edition, 7“ and improved ; includit 
of ak, —-_ ces in use in the 








—_ 























and yclopaedia of Materia Medica. 
ie Iie — letin the wer Edited by ALFRED S" TAYLOR, 
-— omplet eee M.D. &c., from the Notes 


fant ow of tel late > PER 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and L 
This ie is published, price ONE SHILLING (by Post 1a 6d.) 
HE RESULTS of the CENSUS of GREAT 
BRITAIN in 1851; with a Description of the MACHINERY 
and PROCESSES employed to to obtain the RETURNS. 
B: ARD CHESHIRE, 
Fellow of the Statistical Soe Society, and one of the Secretaries of the 
Statistical Section of the British Association, 
John W. Parker & Son, 445, West Strand, London. 


Second edition, considerably enlarged, 14s. 
ARRONIAN US: a Critical and Historical 
ntrodu: 4 to the Ethnography of Ancient Italy, and the 
By J. W. DONALD- 


Philolagial Study of the la in Language. ° 
SON, D. Head, Master f King ‘Edward's. Grammar School, 
Bury St. _-~ 


By the same si, second edition, 8vo. much enlarged, 18s. 
THE EW CRATYL Contributions 
towards a more 9 ata Knowledge of the Greek Language. 
London: John W. Parker & Son. 














LECTURES on the he "HISTORY of MORAL 
a4? ro ety Cal ENGLAND. By W. WHEWELL, D.D. 


y the same Author, 
ELEMENTS of MORALITY. Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Two Volumes, 15. 


F LECTURES on SYSTEMATIC MORALITY. 
* fondon: John W. Parker & Son. Cambridge : J. Deighton. 
C Third edition, revised and improved, 78. 6d., of the 





AMBRIDGE GREEK and ENGLISH TES- 


TAMENT, printed in parallel columns on the same 
Edited for the Syndics of the Universit b 
SCHOLEFIELD. a 


Also, 38. 6d. in roan, the 
CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


eaper Editions, 38. 6d. each, 
EADINGS in POETRY. 
READINGS in ENGLISH PROSE 
LITERATURE. 
READINGS in BIOGRAPHY. 
READINGS in SCIENCE. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


id ch Edition, it Sv. 

REATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL and 
fesor et ee CALCULUS. By T. G. male, M.A., Pro- 

ematics — ‘King’s Coleg, ndon. 
e same Autho: 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, "Cheaper edit. 5s. 
wELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
4 QUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. Thirteenth 

London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 














WORKS IN THE 
PRESS. 


—~.——— 


THE RUSSIAN SHORES of the 
BLACK SEA, in the AUTUMN of 1852, &. By 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of ‘A Journey to 
Nepaul.,’ [In October. 





THE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the 
FALL of NAPOLEON to the ACCESSION of LOUIS 
NAPOLEON. By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 
Volume Second. [In October. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY through 
SYRIA and PALESTINE in 1851 and 1852. By Lieut. 
VAN DE VELDE, late of the Dutch Royal Navy. 


THE THEORY of KNOWING and 
BEING: INSTITUTES of METAPHYSICS. By 
JAMES F. FERRIER, A.B. Oxon, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, &c., St. Andrews. Post 8vo. 


LADY LEE’'S WIDOWHOOD. Ori- 
ginally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


‘| THE CHEMISTRY of COMMON 
LIFE. By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, F.R.SS.L. & E. 
F.G.8. &c., Author of ‘A Catechism of Agricultural 
Chemistry, and Geology,’ &c. &c. 





THE ELEMENTS of PHYSICAL and 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY; comprising the Geo- 
graphy of the Ancient World, in so far as it is subser- 
vient to the understanding of the Classics. By Professor 
PILLANS, of the University of Edinburgh. 

[In a few days. 


THE BOOK of the GARDEN. By 
CHARLES M‘INTOSH. Volume Second, to contain 
the Kitchen Garden, Hardy Fruit and Forcing Garden, 
and Flower Garden, &c. 





THE COLONISTS HANDBOOK in 
the MECHANICAL ARTS; being Practical Hints on 
the Construction and Arrangement of Dwellings and 
other Buildings, and on Carpentry, Smith’s Work, 
Brick-making, Cements, Plastering, Well-sinking, In- 
closing of Land, Road-making, &c. By R.S. BURN, 
Architect. &yo. with numerous Diagrams. 


A PEOPLE'S EDITION OF 
ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE, 
from the COMMENCEMENT of the FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION tothe BATTLE of WATERLOO, In 44 Parts, 
at One Shilling each. 7 Parts are published. 


A PEOPLE'S EDITION OF 
THE WORKS of SAMUEL WARREN, 


D.C.L. F.RS. To be completed in 18 Parts, at One 
Shilling each. Parts I. and II. are published. 





Wo. Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW WORKS AND 
NEW EDITIONS. 


—_<.>—— 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND'S 
LIFE OF 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 


Forming the Fourth Volume of y Lives of the Queens 
of Scotland,’ 
The preceding volumes contain Lives of Margaret Tudor, 
Magdalene of France, Mary of Lorraine, Lady Margaret 
Douglas, and the earlier portion of the Life of Queen Mary. 


Price 10s. 6d, each. 


the ORIGIN and CONNEXION 
OF THE GOSPELS OF 
MATTHEW, MARK, and LUKE; 


With SYNOPSIS of PARALLEL PASSAGES and CRITI- 
CAL NOTES. 


By JAMES SMITH, Esq. of Jordanhill, F.R.SS.L. & E. 
Author of the ‘ Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul.’ 
8vo. 16s. 


ON 


HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE 
EMPIRE, 
FROM DCCXVI. TO MLVII. 


By GEORGE FINLAY, 
Author of ‘Greece under the Romans,’ &c. 


8vo. 12s. Gd. 


MY NOVEL, by PISISTRATUS 
CAXTON ; 


Or, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 
By CHARLES M‘INTOSH, F-R.PS. 


Volume I. relating to the Formation and Arrangement 
of Gardens; the Erection, Heating, and General Detail of 
Conservatories, Hothouses, Pits, and other Garden Struc- 
tures ; the Laying-out of Flower-Gardens ; and the Objects 
of Nature and Art appropriate to each style. 


Illustrated by 1,073 Engravings, Drawn and Engraved by 
Branston, &c, 


Bound in cloth, price 50s. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RSE. &c. 
Author of ‘ The Physical Atlas,’ &c. 


In 20 Maps, medium quarto, printed in Colours. With 
a Complete Index of Places, 


Price 12s. 6d. half bound. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 


FARM: 


Being a Series of Designs for 


FARM-HOUSES, FARM STEADINGS, FACTORS’ 
HOUSES, and LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 


By JOHN STARFORTH, Architect. 


Containing 62 highly-finished Engravings of Plans, 
Elevations, and Perspective Views. 


In medium 4to. price 2/. 2s. 





| Wu. Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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THE FOLLOWING NEW 
WORKS 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


——>—— 


ALFRED BUNN in AMERICA: 


OLD ENGLAND and NEW ENGLAND. By ALFRED 
BUNN. 2 vols. 21s. 


The RISE and PROGRESS of the 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By PROF. CREASY, 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘The Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World.’ Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Ill. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of the 


PRINCESS PALATINE (Princess of Bohemia). To- 
gether with her Correspondence with the Great Men 
of her Day. By the BARONESS BLAZE DE BURY, 
Author of ‘Germania, its Courts and Camps.’ 8vo. 


Iv. 


A New and Revised Edition, with 


Additions, of MR. KAYE’S ADMINISTRATION of 
the EAST INDIA COMPANY. 8vo. 700 pp. 2ls. 


v. 


CIVIL LIBERTY and SELF- 


GOVERNMENT. By FRANCIS LIEBER, LL.D., 
Author of ‘Political Ethics,’ ‘Reminiscences of Nie- 
bulr,’ &c. 8yo. 1s. 


VI. 


MARGARET; or, Prejudice at 


HOME, and ITS VICTIMS, 2 vols. post 8vo. 7s. 


VII. 


ENGLISH NOTES; or, Impres- 


SIONS of EUROPE. By RALPH WALDO EMER- 
SON, Author of ‘ Representative Men,’ &c. Small 8vo. 


Vill. 


WALTER EVELYYN;; or, the Long 


MINORITY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Ix. 


The LIFE and REMAINS of 


THEODORE HOOK. With New Matter, and with 
some Names now first inserted. Small 8vo. 5s. 


x. 
BENTLEY'S PARLOUR BOOKCASE. 


THE UNDYING ONE. By the 


1 ON. MRS, NORTON. In small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Forming Vol. 21 of this Series. 
xI. 
Forming Vol. 22 of this Series. Price 3s. 6d. 
XII. 
BENTLEY’S RAILWAY LIBRARY. 


STELLA and VANESSA. Edited 


by LADY DUFF GORDON. 


Forming Vol. 14 of this Series. Price ls. 


XIII. 


New Edition of WILKIE COL- 


LINS'S ‘BASIL.’ 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 


xIv. 


New Edition of CYRILLA. 


3 vols. 10s. 6d. By the Author of ‘ The Initials.’ 


RicHarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
EDUCATION, 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


—@— 


NEW GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 


By ALEX. nny ty Suimary to Het meee zane. S. F.G.8. 
Geographer in Ordinar. er rt 
Author of * The Physical ‘Atlas, Be. — 


1A ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
128, 6 
2A Fa aa ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


3. A SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. 12. éd. 


4, An ELEMENTARY ATLAS of De and DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 72. éd, 


5. GEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS. 2s. 6d. 


“The plan of these Atlases is admirable, and the excellence of 
the plan is + by the io Seeney of the execution.. he best 
security for tial value of a School Atlas 
is to have it from the hands of a man like our author, who has 
perfected his skill by “the sxeousion of much larger works, 7 
gained a character which he will be careful not to jeo 

attaching a name to anything that is crude, slovenly, or pupex 

cial,”—Scoi 


EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE. Forthe Use of — and Young Persons. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo. 78. 6d, boun: 

“This is a masterly epitome of | the noblest contribution which 
has been made to the historic literature of the present The 
epitomist has c worthy of the history; and the result is, the 

roduction of a book, which is undoubtedly the very best and safest 

ook on the subject—for the use ° schools and young persons— 
which has been published.”— Hull 

“ A most admirable school-book.” Dublin money Mail, 

“A capital piece of work, which, though primaril = designed for 
schools and young persons, found very useful to all, asa 
coup dil of the history of Europe during one of its most impor- 
tant periods.”—Specta 


An ATLAS to the EPITOME of ALISONS 
HISTORY of EUROPE. 4to. bound in cloth, price 78. 








A CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
piszRy and GEOLOGY. By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, 
F.R.SS.L. & E., Author of * Hn res on Agricultural Chemis: 
try = Geology, ’&e. Thirt; Edition. Price 1s. 

Ret P+ tow _ oo Ute Catechism has been circulated 

at home, its tra: nearly every yr anguage, an 

ts introduction into the Schools of Germany, Holland, Flanders, 

Ita! my. © n grad Poland, and South and North America, whi it 

een to the Author, has ca him to tae a addi 
ional pains in improving and adding to pine amount of useful 
formation in the present edition.”—Preface, 


ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHEMIS- 
Sh and oa SBOLOGEE. By the same Author. Sixth Edition. 


INTRODUCTION tothe WRITING of GREEK. 
By Sir D. K. SANDFORD. A New Edition. Price 38, 6d. bd. 
RULES and EKEACesEs in HOMERIC ana 


ATTIC GREEK ; to which is added. a Short System of 
Prosody. ys Be be K. SANDFORD. A New Edition. eet 


EXTRACTS fom GREEK AUTHORS, with 
Notes and a Vocabulary. By Sir D. K. SANDFORD. A New 
aatien, thercughly revised. by the Rev. W. Verrca. Price 





FORTIFICATION ; tate the Use of Officers in the 
Armyand Readers of Military History. By Lieut. H. YULE, 
Senge Engineers. 8vo. With numerous Tiustrations. Price 


* i cueeiions Manual. One of the best works of its class.” 
Army Despatch, 
“ The best + — ed book in the English language upon the 
subject.”"— The S 


A TREATISE on LAND- SURVEYING. By 





Raila itr, Means, anid Geodetieal Surveying. Halted 

wa: al uu! 1 

by W. GALBRAITH, aa. 2. -BAS. In 8yo. With a dto. 
vol. of Plates. Price 21 

* The best book on with which I am acquainted.”— 


wx, C . eee LL.D. F.R.AS., Royal Muitary Academy, 





s 
SKETCHES of the POETICAL LITERATURE 
of ones Eaition MALE. CENTURY. By D. M. MOIR (Delta), 
Secon 
“Itis the most a little manual of pogiieal ¢ ttt that 
has ever come under our obsexwation.”—Court Jou 


In tHE Press, 
The ELEMENTS pd fis tte and CLAS- 
eTOay GEOGRAPHY 


ym ponies 
PILLANS, F. R. 8.E., Professor of Humanity in the Univer- 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1853. 
REVIEWS 


Chronicles selected from the Originals of Carta- 
hilus, the Wandering Jew: embracing a 
Period of nearly Nineteen Centuries. Now 
First Revealed to, and Edited by, David 
Hoffman, Hon. J.U.D. of Géttegen. In 
Two Series, each of Three Volumes. Series 
the First. Vol. 1. Bosworth. 
As might be anticipated from the above title, 
this is a somewhat curious and uncouth per- 
formance. Who Mr. David Hoffman is, we 
know not. We should guess, however, from 
some indications in the volume before us, that 
he is an American of German-Jewish lineage, 
residing in England. If of Jewish family, how- 
ever, he is a Christian in creed. Heis an “ Hon. 
J.U.D. of Géttegen’””—whatever that may be,— 
and the author already of ‘some legal and 
miscellaneous works.” His present work is 
published both in England and in the United 
States. 

The peculiar nature of the work gives more 
interest than usual to these personal particulars, 
Mr. Hoffman is clearly one of those transcen- 
dental philosophers now beginning to abound 
both in England and in the United States, who, 
full of great. notions about the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future, and especially adverse to 
the progress of the so-called materialism be- 
tween which and transcendentalism the age is 
divided, are not satisfied with literary attempts 
on the ordinary duodecimo or octavo scale,—but 
desire to put forth ‘revelations of truths” in 
which the “totum scibile,’’ or whole round of 
knowledge, is metaphysically reorganized and 
adapted to the speculation of the time. The 
appearance of such works, under such names 
as‘‘ Alpha,” the ‘ Poughkeepsie Seer,” and the 
like, is among the most curious of the intellec- 
tual signs of the times,—partly hopeful, partly 
sad enough. Mr. Hoffman is far more rational 
and orderly in his views than most of these phi- 
losophers of the ‘‘ totum scibile.”” He seems to 
be a very orthodox Christian gentleman, with a 
system of theologico-metaphysical tenets which 
he has worked out for himself in connexion with 
the doctrines of the Trinity, Free Will, Original 
Sin, and the like ;—entertaining, moreover, a 
dread of the progress of Romanism at the pre- 
sent time, and a faith in the speedy advent of a 
Millennarian epoch when one pure form of uni- 
versal belief will irradiate the world. With all 
this there is very considerable intellectual power, 
some originality, no small amount of learning, 
and much candour and fine feeling. 

Such, so far as we can gather, being Mr. 
Hoffman himself, our impression is, that the 
story of the Wandering Jew has been selected 
by him as a convenient allegory, or narrative 
machinery, for the putting forth of the rather 
chaotic contents of his own mind, including both 
his philosophy and his learning. On the other 
hand, he studiously keeps up the distinction 
between himself and Cartaphilus; gravely pre- 
tending to be nothing more than the Editor of 
the manuscript Chronicles which the Wandering 
Jew has put into his hands,—and never once 
assuming, either in preface or in note, that 
the reader will consider the work as a literary 
Whimsy. Hence, it might appear as if the idea 
of writing a novel on the story of the Wanderin 
Jew had first come into the author’s mind, an 
as if the metaphysics and learning, instead of 
being Mr. Hoffman’s own, merely contributed 
the vraisemblance required in such a fiction. 
The only portions of the work in which Mr. 
Hoffman speaks in his own name are occasional 
notes, and a preliminary “ Histoirette of the 
Legend of the Wandering Jew.” In this “ His- 








toirette” we have a detailed and interesting 
sketch of the history of the singular tradition 
in question.— 


“The first explicit and authentic mention of the 
* Wandering Jew’ will be found in the Latin Works 
of Roger de Wendover, a monk of St. Albans, who 
died in the year of Grace 1237. This work having 
been merged in the more extended one of Matthew 
Paris, a Benedictine monk of the Congregation of 
Clugny, likewise ofthe monastery of St. Albans, 
about the year 1250,—-we there also find the same 
account given of this mysterious personage. It 
appears, then, from Roger de Wendover, confirmed 
by Matthew Paris, that, in the year of the Nativity, 
1228, a great convocation of Bishops and of other 
church dignitaries, had assembled at St. Albans; 
among whom was an Archbishop of Armenia Major, 
who had come to England upon a pilgrimage to the 
relics, lately deposited there by the Crusaders. The 
conversation, after a time, happened to turn upon 
the subject of that famed Wanderer of Ages, then 
named ‘ Josephus ’°—the faith that might be placed 
in the long-known tradition—and as to the cause of 
his terrific curse. In the course of that interesting 
inquiry, the Archbishop, through his interpreter, a 
knight, was asked whether ‘he had ever seen or 
heard of that man, of whom there was much talk 
in the world, and who is still alive, and who, when 
our Lord suffered, was present and spoke to him.’ 
In reply, the knight stated, that ‘ his lord, the Arch- 
bishop, well knows that man; and shortly before his | 
lord had taken his way towards the Western Coun- | 
tries, the said Josephus had ate at his table in Ar- | 
menia, and that he had often seen and held converse | 
with him. On being further interrogated, the knight | 
stated for his lord, that, at the time of the suffering 
of Jesus Christ, and when seized by the Jews and 
carried into the Hall of Judgment before Pontius 
Pilate—that governor finding no fault with him, 
nevertheless said,‘ Take ye him and judge him ac- 
cording to thy law’°—whereupon the shouts of the 
Jews increased, and he released unto them Barabbas, 
and delivered Jesus to them to be crucified. When 
therefore the Jews were dragging Jesus forth, and 
had reached the door, Cartaphilus, then a porter of 
the hall in Pilate’s service, impiously struck the 
Saviour on his back with his hand, and said in 
mockery, ‘Go faster, Jesus, go faster, why dost 
thow linger?’ And Jesus looking back upon him 
with a severe countenance said to him, ‘ J am going, 
and thou wilt wait till I return.’ According as our 
Lord said, this Cartaphilus (now called Josephus) is 
still awaiting his return! At the time of our Lord’s 
suffering, Cartaphilus was thirty years old; and when 
he attains the age of a hundred years, he always 
returns to the same age as he was at that time! 
After Christ’s death, and when the Catholic faith 
gained ground, this Cartaphilus was baptized by that 
Ananias who baptized the Apostle Paul, and then 
took the name of Josephus. He often dwells in 
both divisions of Armenia, and in other Oriental 
lands, passing his time amidst the bishops and other 
prelates of the church; he is a man of holy con- 
versation—of few words, and circumspect in his 
demeanour, for he does not speak at all, unless when 
questioned by the bishops and religious men; and 
then he tells of the events of old times, and of those 
which occurred at the suffering and resurrection of 
our Lord, and of the witnesses of the resurrection, 
namely, those who arose with Christ, and went into 
the Holy City, and appeared unto men: he also 
tells of the creed of the Apostles, and of their sepa- 
ration and preaching,—and all this he relates without 
smiling or levity of conversation—as one who is well 
practised in sorrow and the fear of God, always 
looking forward with fear to the coming of Jesus 
Christ, lest at the last judgment he should find Him 
in anger, whom, when on his way to death, he had 
provoked to just vengeance. Numbers come to him 
from different parts of the world, enjoying his society 
and conversation; and to them, if they are men of 
authority, he explains all doubts on the matters 
whereon he is questioned. He refuses all gifts that 
are offered to him,—being content with slight food 
and clothing. He places his hope of salvation on 
the fact that he sinned through ignorance; for the 








Lord: when suffering prayed for his enemies in these 


words— ‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 

Mr. Hoffman then traces the subsequent his- 
tory of this Cartaphilus, or Josephus—the faith 
in whose existence was universal in the popular 
mind of Christendom during the Middle Ages. 
He appeared at various places in the fourteenth 
century under the new name of “ Isaac Lake- 
dion;”’ in 1530 he had an interview at Florence 
with the famous magician and astrologer Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, with whom he conversed some 
time; in 1542 he was seen by two German 
students, listening attentively to a sermon in a 
church at Hamburgh ; in 1562 he visited Stras- 
bourg, “ notifying to the magistrates that the 
should not record him as a stranger, for that, if 
they would search their registers, the fact would 
be verified that, just two centuries before, he 
had passed through their city,""—which was 
found to be the case; in 1575 he appeared in 
Brabant, very poor, but so learned in all lan- 
guages as to amaze scholars; after that, during 
the next two centuries, he appeared at various 
times in France and in Spain, where the In- 
quisition tried to lay hold of him; in the early 
part of the eighteenth century he was to be 
found very frequently in Belgium, where to 
this day there are no two names so popularly 
known as those of Cartaphilus and Napoleon ; 
and lastly, as late as 1760, he was identified 
with a curious decrepit Israelite who went 
through the towns and villages of Scotland, 
followed by mobs of boys, and muttering to 
himself in the most doleful manner—“ Poor 
Jack alone! Poor Jack alone!’’ Having de- 
tailed the history of the Wandering Jew’s ap- 
pearances, Mr. Hoffman winds up as follows.— 

“T may not end this historiette, without expressing 
some unaffected surprise that, as this tradition may 
be found in almost every age and country, yet that 
so barren are the chronicles, even of the superstitious 
ages, that scarce fifty printed pages would suffice to 
quite exhaust what has been transmitted to us con- 
cerning this famous personage—and that no one has 
yet attempted to make even those materials assume 
a more narrative and connected form! A lively in- 
terest has at all times been manifested in all that 
relates to him. The Editor hopes, therefore, that 
his veritable Chronicles from A.D. 27 to 1850, may 
not only place Cartaphilus in his real and only wsefud 
point of view, but awaken the too erratic mind of 
the young, and of the sciolous among the aged, to 
the spirit of those consecutive ages, and to the phi- 
losophy of that history, civil and ecclesiastic, in which 
Cartaphilus so amply deals—and more especially, to 
the intensely interesting worth of all prophecy, as 
applied to the whole. Why, permit me to ask, 
should the entire story of the fated Wanderer, be 
suffered to repose upon a few imperfect, scattered, 
and often idle legends? Why, out of such a multum 
in parvo, and, in this point of view, such ample and 
rich materials, should nought but wretched dramas 
be written, to amuse an ignorant and superstitious 
crowd? Or, why should even the fine conception of 
the ‘Curse of Kehama,’ or the gorgeous romance of 
‘Salathiel,—which only traces the Jew jictitiously, 
during a few brief years, and in contradiction of the 
entire legend, and, moreover, with no adherence to 
utilities and probabilities, but only in the fashion of a 
pleasing novel,—be deemed sufficient to exhaust our 
interest? M. Eugéne Sue, some years after these 
Chronicles were nearly in readiness for the press, saw 
fit to adopt a similar title for a work of loathing im- 
morality—but of undoubted genius—in which, how- 
ever, the Jew is permitted to make no figure,—is 
scarcely, at all, recognized ag one of the dramatis 
persone ; and in which there is a strange and tedious 
mélange of magnificent descriptions, worthy of any 
pen, blended with much that, in manner and style, 
would ill suit even a daily journal! ‘ The Chronicles 
of Cartaphilus,’ however, are spread over nearly 
nineteen centuries—the story of the Gallic Novelist 
extends over but a few years of the present day,— 
the one is addressed to the moral and thoughtful— 
the other to the sensuous and thoughtless multitude 
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—the latter has been most extensively read—the 
other may lie dusty on the undisturbed shelf! but 
Cartaphilus would blush with very shame, could he 
suppose that his carefully elaborated and veracious 
chronicles, his recurrent musings, and his many ec- 
clesiastic heterodoxies, (though often enlivened by 
his stories of real events, and by the details of his 
anomalous life) should be regarded by any one, in 
the least as partaking the character of a novel/ And 
finally, why should the hasty notice of the Jew by 
Goethe, (in the mere travestie of the Brabantine 
Legend) and the few Italian, German, and other 
Ballads, be allowed to fritter away the sympathy of 
ages ina much cherished tradition regarding a per- 
sonage, so strangely and interestingly connected even 
with the dawn of our holy religion; and who, if ever 
a Wanderer, is equally the same at this time? We 
therefore now refer our Reader to his only veritable 
and useful chronicles:—they may be found to gene- 
rate some profitable thoughts in the heart and mind 
of every reader, who desires to deal with the long 
past—the present—and the future, as sources of 
pleasing and salutary instruction.” 

Such is Mr. Hoffman’s part of the present 
volume :—all else is supposed to be by the 
Wandering Jew himself,—whose ‘ Polychroni- 
con,’ or Autobiographic Diary and Correspon- 
dence, extending from the year 27 to the year 
1852, Mr. Hoffman has undertaken to edite, 
the Jew permitting him to omit what he may 
think proper, and otherwise to adapt it to the 
English publishing and reading world. In the 
present volume we have from the pen of the 
Jew the following lucubrations :—/irst, an Epistle 
to Mr. Hoffman, dated (it may be interesting to 
the London police to know) from Austin Friars, 
London, September 16, 1852; secondly, the first 
instalment of the Chronicles, embracing about 
two centuries of the Jew’s Diary, or from the 
year 27 to the year 203; and thirdly, a letter 
addressed in the year 1535 to Cornelius Agrippa, 
and introduced into this volume by the editor, 
out of its proper chronological order, as being a 
brief exposition of the Jew’s metaphysical sys- 
tem and his thoughts (at that period of his in- 
tellectual developement) regarding Life, Death, 
Eternity, and things in general. 

In the Epistle to his Editor the Wandering 
Jew, besides making many excellent philoso- 
phical remarks, and addressing some words of 
_— warning to England in connexion with 

hurch matters, shows a little of the natural 
anxiety of authors (eighteen centuries old as he 
is, he is not exempt from this frailty,) that his 
autobiography should be properly appreciated. 
While speaking of his “close and ever-valued 
friend, Francis Bacon,” with whom he spent 
many hours of colloquy, he thus takes occasion 
to describe the nature and aim of his ‘ Chro- 
nicles,’— 

“The Lord Verulam saith of History, that its 
true province is to represent the events themselves, 
and with only the more direct cownsels—leaving the 
more studied observations and conclusions thereon to 
the liberty and faculty of each man’s judgment. 
And yet he further saith, ‘I cannot be ignorant of a 
form of writing, which some grave and wise men 
have used, containing a scattered history of those 
actions they have thought worthy of recording, with 
politic discourse and observation thereon—not incor- 
porated into the details, but separately, and as the 
mere principal of their intention: which kind of 
ruminated history hath place among books of policy, 
rather than among books of history.’ Now this hath 
often been the hopeful design of these my humble 
Chronicles—which will be found, perhaps, a some- 
what more ‘ruminated’ record of events, than is 
spoken of in the first book of the Lord Verulam’s 
* Advancement of Learning:’ and yet, Cartaphilus 
trusts that the designed character of his pages will 
not have suffered by the many politic discourses, and 
other thoughtful ruminations which his very nature 
urged upon him, and which his anomalous condition 
perpetually cherished. But his hope still is that 
these, and even the personal adventures of the ‘ Wan- 
derer,’ often so anomalous, may not be found to im- 





pair the worth of his Chronicles as a carefully elabo- 
rated History.” 

The letter to Cornelius Agrippa is, in the 
main, a treatise of pure metaphysick, pro- 
pounding a “theory of the Trinity,’ and a new 
‘Doctrine of Triads,” i. e. a tien on 
what may be called the ¢hreesomeness of every- 
thing in the moral world. The Jew, we must 
say, shows himself in this treatise a clever me- 
taphysician; and the thirty-three “ illustrative 
examples of the doctrine of Triads,” which he 
is at the pains to collect in order to make the 
doctrine clear to Cornelius, may serve the pur- 
pose of numerous Coleridgians and Okenists of 
the present day. 

The bulk of the volume, however, consists of 
the chronicles of the first two centuries of the 
life and wanderings of the Jew. These form a 
most singular medley. The story opens in the 
twenty-fourth year of the Jew’s life, when he is 
living in Jerusalem, a thoughtful and somewhat 
ambitious young man, in love with a fair girl, 
Rebecca, the daughter of a friend named Rabbi 
Eben Ezra. Letters pass and repass between 
Cartaphilus, the Rabbi Eben Ezra, a third per- 
son named Artemas, and others; and in these 
letters, as well as in the private diary of Carta- 
philus, allusions are made to the contemporary 
progress of the teaching of John the Baptist 
and of Christ. The friends are extremely in- 
terested in the matter, and discuss it with each 
other from their various points of view :—Arte- 
mas, on the whole, tending to become a convert, 
—Cartaphilus growing more and more — 
to the new faith and its advocates. Events 
progress till Cartaphilus obtains a situation in 
Pilate’s household; and here, circumstances 
bringing him and Judas Iscariot together, he 
becomes the chief instrument in the proceed- 
ings of the scribes and doctors against Christ. 
The life of Cartaphilus, after the dogm pro- 
nounced upon him during these awful days, 
brings him in contact with all the great histo- 
rical personages and facts of the first. two cen- 
turies:—Paul, John and the other Apostles,— 
the Roman Emperors, Claudius, Nero, Vespa- 
sian, Domitian, Trajan, Hadrian, Marcus Au- 
relius, &c.—the writers, Flavius Josephus, 
Seneca, Pliny, Quintilian, Petronius Arbiter, 
&c.,—the early Christian saints and martyrs,— 
and the like. In short, in the correspondence 
and diaries of the Wandering Jew at this period 
we have a bird’s-eye view of all that was re- 
markable in the earlier portion of the Christian 
era,—together with a medley of meditations, 
disquisitions, archzeological observations, and 
remarks de omnibus rebus. 

We are sorry to say, that, both as a narrator 
of what he saw and as an essayist and solilo- 
quist thereupon, we find the Jew exceedingly 
prosy. Throwing the Jew overboard, and re- 
turning to Mr. Hoffman,—we can only speak of 
him as having wasted some talent, a good deal 
of learning, a vast amount of industry, and no 
small sum of money (so, at least, we should 
suppose, for the present volume is a bulky one 
closely printed in a curious small antique type), 
on a useless and uncouth literary freak. Can 
Mr. Hoffman seriously think that the public 
will read six enormous volumes of historical 
compilation, mixed with metaphysical and other 
discussions, because they are put forth in the 
guise of chronicles of the life of Cartaphilus? 
The Wandering Jew himself, having plenty of 
time on his hands, is very naturally prolix; but 
his Editor must consult modern convenience. 





Home Life in Germany. By Charles Loring 
Brace. Bentley. 


Tuts American traveller, whose European pro- 
gress went as far as Hungary, has already 
published an account of his residence, in 1851, 








in that kingdom. The volume now produced 
describes what he saw of Germany on his way 
thither. Entering by the port of Hamburgh 
from Scotland, in 1850, he seems to have pro- 
ceeded leisurely through the northern kingdoms: 
saw Holstein during its civil warfare; passed some 
time in Berlin, from whence excursions were 
made to Dresden, Halle, and adjacent regions. 
and after wintering in the Prussian capital, 
repaired, by way of Saxony and Bohemia, to 
Vienna,—in which eity this book ends; the 
sequel of the journey having been made use of 
in the book entitled ‘Hungary in 1851.’ The 
favour with which that work was received pro- 
bably induced the author to resume his journals 
of an earlier date, forming in one sense a Preface 
to the chapters on Hungary,—yet sufficiently 
distinct in character and subject to be viewed 
as a separate narrative. It may not be so 
tempting, indeed, as the other was to the 
curiosity of the moment; but it abounds in ob- 
servation on points of national character and 
manners, which have a durable interest. Mr, 
Brace seems to have had fair access to Ger- 
man life in its middle classes, and, on the 
whole, makes a better use of his advantages 
than is common with travellers from the United 
States. He is willing to acquaint himself with 
what must be new to every American in Eu- 
rope: and can perceive that there may be some- 
thing for him to learn, not a little to admire, 
and much to like in things which have no 
parallel on the other side of the Atlantic,—in- 
stead of presenting himself, as his countrymen 
are somewhat prone to do, in the attitude of a 
censor morum and grand master of ceremonies, 
—whose summary rebuke of all that is strange 
to him in the Old World attests the vast 
superiority of the New. With regard to such 
matters, Mr. Brace is indeed the most civil 
and modest American we have lately seen in 
print; and omy | withal an observant eye 
and some ability, he not only sees more, but 
describes what he has seen far better, than 
the ignorant and conceited can ever do. His 
ultimate conclusions of course refer to Ame- 
rican points of view; he is always alive to 
whatever enhances the credit of his own coun- 
try, and may be somewhat prone to exaggerate 
the longings of oppressed souls in Europe for 
American freedom. But as all this is kept 
within the bounds of becoming partiality, it 
shows rather amiably than offensively in his 
pages. As a serious-minded man, he dwells on 
subjects that rarely occupy the attention of idler 
tourists. Spiritual affairs, the state of religious 
opinion and institutions, concern him as well as 
the politics and education of Germany,—each 
and all utterly unlike the things which bear the 
same namesin the United States. That he should 
quite justly appreciate them from a point of view 
in every way remote, was hardly possible,—but 
it may be seen that he has taken pains to 
understand before judging, and his opinions on 
such topics are temperately and kindly ex- 
pressed. As to lighter subjects, such as social 
customs, conversation, and pictures, he describes 
his own experiences and impressions with con- 
siderable unreserve and minuteness; but in 
the tone of one who, having met with a kind 
welcome, is grateful for kindness. For the rest, 
American essays on such themes are rather 
curious, as throwing reflected light on the dif- 
ferent state of culture beyond the Atlantic, 
than indicative of what would be remarkable in 
these departments to European eyes. Still, 
here, as in all cases, a real study of human 
life, from whatever side, if carefully pursued, 
will afford some glimpses of character that 
others are glad to perceive :—and in Mr. Braces 
interiors, although they are drily handled, and 
with a choice of details far from exquisite, there 
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are outlines of a certain vivacity, and imitations 
that look like copies from nature. These give 
the book its value,—it being acceptable to view, 
however faintly, any credible tracings of the 
aspect of a people in whom sound worth and 

nial cultivation often exist under an unpre- 
tending or homely exterior. 

Of such tracings, so far as Mr. Brace can 
afford them, some part of his “Day with a 
(Berlin) Burgher”’ will give a tolerable idea.— 


“T have been invited to spend the day with my 
friend T- , just out of the city. It is beautiful 
spring weather, and I find it very delightful to be 
strolling out in gardens again, in this mild air. There 
are young ladies in the company, the daughters of 
my friend, and a university student of theology from 
Halle, a young lawyer just about to pass his examen, 
and a sociable clever fellow of middle age, who may 
be a physician, or a scientific man of property. They 
call him Doctor, and I am told he is a strong Free 
Trader. Some other young ladies have come in 
almost with me—true specimens of German beauties, 
with oval faces, flaxen hair in ringlets, pure speaking 
complexions, and eyes of clear deep blue, of which 
you can hardly say whether they are more expressive 
of reflection or feeling. There seems a good prospect 
of a very sociable day.—‘ I suppose you did not know, 
Herr B ——,’ said one of the young ladies, as I came 
in, ‘that we are having a holiday for the mother’s 
silver wedding?’ I told her I did not, and unfortu- 
nately, did not even know what the silver wedding 
was. ‘So! I suppose you have no such things in 
your practical Fatherland, Bien; in Germany, when 
a couple have been married twenty-five years, they 
celebrate the silver wedding, and the friends make 
them presents, and if they are good fromme Leiite— 
pious people, they go to church and have a ceremony, 
and it’s all a grand holiday. We Berliners leave out 
the church part, but we always have a merry time. 
Of course you know no more, what the golden wed- 
ding is ?°—‘ Alas! no.—* That is for the couple who 
have been married fifty years, and it is the custom 
in many parts, for them then to be married over 
again in church !°—I professed myself very glad to 
have part in such a pleasant thing, and we turned 
to join with the rest of the company. The ladies 
at once sat down with their baskets of worsted and 
silks, and we of the male part, strolled out in the 
gardens. I asked soon in regard to the betrothal in 
North Germany—whether that was also much cele- 
brated. They said, it was not; there was usually a 
formal announcement—nothing more. ‘ You will 
find,’ said the Doctor, ‘ that these pretty customs of 
which you hear so much as German, are not much 
observed in North Germany. They are more South- 
ern. We here are more cosmopolitan. I have been 
a great deal in England, and 1 notice very little dif- 
ference in outward matters, between our country and 
that. We are more social, and we like a good home- 
chat and frolic; but as for superstitions and interesting 
customs, we have few of them.’—I told him, that 
there was one thing in which I found a great differ- 
ence between the two countries, and for which I liked 
the Germans—that was, the very few distinctions of 
rank here. ‘I have never heard,’ said I, ‘a German 
talking about any other class or set, as if he especially 
troubled himself with it; and for all that is said, I 
should never know that an order of nobility existed 
here." You are right, to a degree,’ he replied. 
‘We Germans usually enjoy what we have, without 
asking whether others enjoy more or less, and we 
know little about the English, and as I understand 
your American—jealousy of those above us. Perhaps 
It is, because no one ever expects in Germany to be 
anything more than his father is.\—* But,’ interrupted 
the young lawyer, ‘the Herr Americaner has not 

own all our ladies yet. If you only could see the 
stout lady of our chef, how indignant she is if a 
Single title is left out. “The Madame Councillor of 
the Court, and Professor and County Magistrate, &c. 
&e.” Ihave only to string all these together, and 
add a von in the end, and I can put her into a 
heavenly humour!’ * * * But, where are the 

oung ladies?’ said the Doctor, as we entered the 
ouse again, through one of the large windows on 
the baleony. ‘Why, you know, Doctor,’ said one 
of those who had come in with me, ‘ that we all have 
come rather early; and Fraulein S——- must oversee 














the kitchen awhile, and L is engaged up-stairs. 
You find all this,’ turning to me, ‘echt Deutsch, 
genuinely German, I dare say! We hear ladies 
never trouble themselves about such things in 
America.’ I assured her it was quite a mistake ; 
it depended entirely on the lady’s position and cir- 
cumstances. ‘ Well, you at least see a difference in 
the place a lady occupies in the two countries!’ they 
continued ; ‘ confess that your American lady is very 
much flattered.’’’ 

For a debate which ensues, on the status of 
woman in Germany and in America respectively, 
readers may be referred to the volume itself. 
But the author's remark at its close, on the lady- 

leaders in a case so interesting to themselves, 
is worth noting, as a proof of the fairness of his 
perceptions.— 

“In each of these German women there was a 
greater distinctness of nature ; a play of passion and 
feeling which might be ill-governed sometimes, but 
which was very beautiful because it was hers, and 
was the effect of no instruction or public opinion. 
The Continental people seem to me, in general, to 
show more of that most pleasing and exquisite variety 
of nature which God has bestowed on all his works, 
and which no creed and no system has the right to 
mar. It is possible the ‘expression’ here was much 
improved by the full and sweet tones of these ladies. 
I know not why it is, but our Yankee schools or 
Yankee air, has given rise to the most disagreeable 
intonation which anywhere disfigures the voices of a 
cultivated people. An American (from the Northern 
States) is known almost anywhere in Europe from his 
nasal twang and whine. Want of refinement and 
education will produce in every country bad modu- 
lations and tones of voice, which, even in different 
languages, do not essentially differ from one another. 
But in America people the most refined show this 
nasal defect of tone. It is comparatively rare, in 
New England, to meet a lady without some tinge of 
it, and the preachers manifest it almost universally. 
I have no doubt that if any one physical cause could 
explain the superior natural oratory in our Southern 
States, during our whole history, it would be their 
superiority in voice. It is remarkable how seldom 
the Americans themselves are conscious of this 
defect. Throughout Europe—especially, however, 
in Ireland and Hungary—this richness of tone struck 
my ear.” 

One of the reflected glances already men- 
tioned, will be found in the author’s statement 
of his object in producing this volume.— 

“T have tried to give a true picture of German 
Social Life, and all will, of course, draw their own 
conclusions. But I do not hesitate to confess that a 
definite purpose has been before me. It has seemed 
to me that in this universal greed for money, in this 
clangour and whirl of American life, in the extra- 
vagant habits everywhere growing up, and in the 
little heed given to quiet home enjoyment, or to the 
pleasures from Art and Beauty, a voice from those 
calm, genial old German homes, might be of good to 
us;—telling of a more simple, economical habit, of 
sunny and friendly hospitalities, of quiet cultured 
tastes, and of a Social Life, whose affection and 
cheerfulness make the outside world as nothing in 
the comparison.” 

Altogether, indeed, the book may be more 
profitable to the public for which it was de- 
signed than it can be to ours. But without 
regard to a special audience, it may be termed 
readable; and being written with creditable 
pains and in a good spirit, it deserves a friendly 
notice, 





A Naturalist’s Rambles on the Devonshire 
Coast. By Philip Henry Gosse. Van 
Voorst. 

TueERE are few intelligent persons in this country 

who have not seen or heard of the Aqua-vivarium 

in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park. 

There, sporting in their native element, in all 

their splendid variety of form and of colour, are 

to be seen the creatures whose dwelling is the 
deep sea. Most of these have, we believe, been 
captured and sent to the Gardens by the author 








of this volume. Nay, more, in its pages Mr. 
Gosse claims to be the originator of Marine 
Vivaria. Now, whatever may have been our 
author's merits in assisting to carry out the idea, 
we assert ourselves to have been the first sug- 
gestors of the marine tanks in the Regent’s Park 
Gardens. Years ago, and from time to time 
since, we have urged—from our knowledge of 
the fact of fresh-water fish being easily kept in 
glass vessels—that the Zoological Society should 
carry out this plan,—should present us, by its 
means, with living forms of which thousands 
existed, and of which even naturalists had little 
knowledge. We have them at last:—and readily 
concede the principal amount of credit to Mr. 
Mitchell, the Secretary to the Society, for the 
way in which the thing has been carried out. 

All who visit the beautiful exhibition in 
question will be anxious to know something 
more about the Actinia, star-fishes, jelly-fishes, 
crabs, and Mollusca that are to be seen there; 
—and we do not know that we could recommend 
a better book for their object than this by Mr. 
Gosse. The animals in the tanks of the Gardens 
have been taken from the coasts where Mr. 
Gosse wrote his book:—hence, his pages are 
principally occupied in describing the habits 
and structure of these very creatures. Of the 
beautiful forms that there meet the eye, the 
most striking, from their gaudy colours and 
varied shapes, are the Sea Anemones. They are 
amongst the simplest of the animal tribes. One 
species which is now to be seen in the Regent’s 
Park is frequent on the Devonshire coast. We 
give Mr. Gosse’s account of it. He calls it the 
Daisy Anemone,—but he should have added 
the qualifying term “sea.” It is the Sea Ane- 
mone.— 

“ All along this line of limestone rock, in almost 
every tide-pool and hollow that retains the sea-water, 
from the size of one’s hand upwards, we may at any 
time find colonies of the lovely Daisy Anemone, 
Actinia bellis. In the sunshine of a fair day they 
expand beautifully, and you may see them studding 
the face of the rock just beneath the surface, from the 
size of a shilling to that of a crown piece. Nothing 
seems easier than to secure them, but no sooner do 
the fingers touch them, than its beautifully circular 
disk begins to curl and pucker its margin, and to 
incure it in the form of a cup; if further annoyed, 
the rim of this cup contracts more and more, until it 
closes, and the animal becomes globose and much 
diminished, receding all the time from the assault, 
and retiring into the rock. Presently you discover 
that you can no longer touch it at all: it is shrunk 
to the bottom of its hole; the sharp irregular edges 
of which project and furnish a stony defence to the 
inhabitant. Nothing will do but the chisel, and 
this is by no means easy of appliance. It is rare 
that the position of the hole is such as to allow of 
both arms working with any ease; the rock is under 
water, and often, if your chisel is short, it is wholly 
immersed during the work, when every blow which 
the hammer strikes upon its head has to fall upon 
a stratum of water, which splashes forcibly into your 
eyes and over your clothes; the rock is very hard, 
and the chisel makes little impression ; and what is 
frequently the greatest disappointment of all, the 
powdery débris produced by the bruising of the 
stone mingles with the water and presently makes 
it perfectly opaque, as if a quantity of powdered 
chalk had been mixed with it, so that you cannot 
see how to direct the blows, you cannot discern 
whether you have uncovered the Actinia or not, 
and frequently are obliged to give up the attempt 
when nearly accomplished, simply because you can 
neither see hole nor Actinia, and as to feeling in the 
pap-like mud that your implement has been making, 
it is out of the question. Supposing, however, that 
you have got on pretty well, that by making a 
current in the pool with your hand you have washed 
away the clouded water sufficiently to see the where- 
abouts, and that you perceive that another well- 
directed blow or two will split off the side of the 
cavity,—you have now to take care so to proportion 
the force that at last you may neither crush the 
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animal with the chisel on the one hand, nor on the 
other drive it off so suddenly that it shall fall with 
the fragment to the bottom of the pool out of reach. 
However, we will suppose you have happily detached 
and secured your Actinia without injury. But how 
unlike its former self, when you were desirous of 
making its closer acquaintance, is it now! A little 
hard globose knob of flesh, not so big as a schoolboy’s 
marble, is the creature that just now expanded to 
the sun’s rays a lovely disk of variegated hues, with 
a diameter greater than that of a Spanish dollar. It 
is moreover covered with tenacious white slime, which 
exudes from it faster than you can clear it away; and 
altogether its appearance is any thing but inviting. 
You throw it into a jar of water, which of course you 
have with you when collecting living zoophytes ; and 
thus bring it home, when you transfer it to a tumbler 
or other suitable vessel of clear sea-water freshly 
drawn. And here let us watch its changes;—which, 
however, will not be effected immediately ; for it will 
not expand itself in all its original beauty until it has 
taken a fresh attachment for its base, which will not 
in all probability be for a day or two at least. The 
body or stem of Actinia bellis is more or less cylin- 
drical generally ; though subject to some change in 
this respect, for it is occasionally a little enlarged, 
as it approaches the dish; the sucking base is slightly 
larger than the diameter of the body, which in speci- 
mens of an inch-and-a-half expanse, may be about 
half an inch, The length of the body varies much, 
according to the depth of the cavity in which the 
animal lives, for it must expand its disk at the surface. 
In the open water in a vase, when it appears at home, 
it may commonly be about an inch from the base to 
the expansion of the disk, but I have a beautiful 
specimen before my eye at this moment, which has 
stretched itself to a height of three inches, expanding 
at the extremity as usual: the thickness of the stem 
is in this case somewhat diminished.” 

—These beautiful creatures may be easily kept 
in a jar of sea-water with a few green sea-weeds 
for any length of time. Their colours are as 
rich as those of our most favourite flowers, and 
their changing forms and animal instincts invest 
them with a higher interest. We have now 
before us a glass jar containing several specimens 
of the White Sea Anemone which were taken 
at the beginning of last August,—and which 
exhibit all their original vivacity, although the 
water in which they are living has never been 
once changed. 

From the thousands who have visited the 
Zoological Gardens to see these marine crea- 
tures we should not suspect much disposition to 
ask the cui bono of such an exhibition. Should, 
however, such a thought have crossed the mind 
of an alderman just refreshed from his basin of 
turtle-soup for luncheon, we beg to inform him 
that sea anemones are good to eat. Mr. Gosse 
has tried them, as Dicqmaire had done before 
him,—and both authorities pronounce them 
good. We may expect ere long to find Aqua- 
vivaria in each cook-shop, with a notice in the 
window of “ Actinias fresh from the Tank.” 

It must not, however, be supposed that Mr. 
Gosse’s book is confined to accounts of the 
Actinia. Everything that had life in it on the 
sea-shore had an interest for him; and the en- 
thusiasm with which he investigated the objects 
that he met with he has communicated to his 
descriptions, so that the reader follows his 
minutest details with pleasure. We meet in his 
volume with lively accounts of the scenery, 
antiquities, and local associations of the district. 

e have said enough to show that Mr. 
Gosse’s book is of a very interesting character. 
Though descriptive of one particular part of the 
coast, the animals described, or their represen- 
tatives, are inhabitants of all parts :—so that the 
book may be used generally as an instructive 
guide to the sea-shore. The letter-press is 
accompanied with twenty-eight plates, most 
of which are coloured — illustrative of new 
animals, or of the structure of others which Mr. 
Gosse has observed. Of these sketches, there 





are several on which the microscope has been 
employed,—and which will be found of high 
interest to those who use this instrument. 





Civil Wars and Monarchy in France in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries: a History 
of France principally during that Period. By 

eopold Reais. Translated by M. A. 

Garvey. 2 vols. Bentley. 

History of the Protestants of France, from the 
Commencement of the Reformation to the Pre- 
sent Time. Translated from the French of 
G. de Félice, D.D, 2 vols. Longman & Co. 

The Same. 
and corrected edition, by P. E. Barnes. Rout- 
ledge & Co. 

Tue story of the Reformation in France would 

seem to be growing in public interest on this 

side of the water. A few years ago this story 
was almost unknown to English readers,—and 
pany | suggestions have been made for taking 
up the unappropriated theme. Hume pressed 
it seriously on Robertson. ‘The events,” he 
wrote to his brother historian, “are important 
in themselves, and intimately connected with 
the great revolutions of Europe.”’ In later times, 
as our readers will remember, Mr. Macaulay 
advised Sir James Stephen, when that gentle- 

man consulted him as to the selection of a 

theme for his first course of lectures on Modern 

History, to apply himself to the description 

and elucidation of the religious wars of France. 

The grounds of this preference were not stated 

by the historian,—at least, not beyond the mere 

fact that these wars are rich in interest and not 
yet worn threadbare by writers:—but reasons 
enough are not difficult to discover. 

Germany was no doubt the real battle-ground 
of the Reformation,—for, its issues were there 
tried alike by pen and by sword. Yet France 
has also a peculiar and a most attractive place 
in the history of that great event. In the 
far north and west of Europe, the intellectual 
developement pursued its course and took a 
definite shape, not without trouble and confusion, 
but without the horrors of a civil war. In the 
south and east, the movement was arrrested, 
kept back, and eventually all but suppressed. 
But in the centre of Europe—in Germany and 
in France—the two powers were more nearly 
on a level, so that when the argument failed on 
either side there was no hesitation in appealing 
to the sword. In the outside countries, the 
story of that great rising of the human intellect 
against obsolete forms and hierarchical traditions 
has-‘many a thrilling and romantic episode,— 
but it is in the central States, where the tides of 
feeling and opinion met in their full power, that 
the tragic interest rises to the greatest height. 

The history of France is necessary at all 
times to a proper understanding of the history of 
other nations,—for, it has been the peculiar fea- 
ture of that restless and vivacious people to break 
through effete laws, to give the initiative of 
change, and to prepare new policies for Europe. 
In this modelling and remodelling of the out- 
ward life of nations it is at least impartial,—for it 
destroys the systems which it has itself helped to 
form as unceremoniously as it destroys the work 
of any other race. Thus, after fixing the law 
of hereditary succession, it overturned that law 
in the Carlovingians. It had scarcely esta- 
blished the order of the Magnates ere it began 
to undermine their power. Again, after bearing 
for ages the title of Most Christian Nation, it 
was the first to violate the Roman hierarchic 
system by an alliance with the German Re- 
formers. France was the first of Continental 
nations to set aside representative institutions,— 
and afterwards broke out into a sanguinary 
revolution to get them back. It was the birth- 


Translated from the second revised. 
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place of the absolute monarchy,—and when its 
system had taken root in Spain, Italy, and the 
German States, it sent its legions forth ‘to over- 
turn despotic thrones from Madrid to Moscow, 
The whole story of that country down to the 
present time is a history of trials, failures, cru- 
sades, and contradictions. France established 
the European system as an alliance against the 
East,—and was the first Christian power in the 
West to recognize and treat with the Osmanli, 
Every page of modern history attests the en- 
during character of these at once formative 
and revolutionary tendencies. Nor does France 
appear to be less willing to take from other 
nations than it is to give in return. No nation 
of equal standing in the world owes so much to 
other nations. From Italy she received her 
literary culture, her artistic aptitudes. Her 
monarchy was founded on the model of that of 
Spain. Her internal religious movements have 
all commenced beyond the Rhine. Her political 
ideas—however modified and mutilated in their 
existing shape—were nearly all drawn in the 
first instance from England. It is this eager- 
ness to give and to receive—to project or to re- 
arrange ideas, systems, projects,—that makes the 
history of France, as we have said, an indis- 
pensable adjunct to all special histories of other 
countries,—that sometimes centres the dramatic 
interests of the whole human story on a single 
point of her territory. It was thus during the 
religious wars:—it was again thus during the 
successive phases of the Revolution. 

This exceptional character of French history 
renders it needful not only for English and 
German readers to make themselves familiar 
with it while pursuing the threads of their own, 
but that the story shall be regarded from other 
than the purely French point of sight. The 
religious wars were European events. The 
great actors of the drama—Francis the First, 
Catherine de Medicis, Admiral Coligny, Henri 
Quatre, the Chancellor De |’ Hépital, Richelieu, 
and Louis the Fourteenth—are European cha- 
racters, and belong to general history almost as 
much as Napoleon and his senators and mar- 
shals. These are reasons why an English or 
a German writer might aspire to write an ori- 
ginal work on such a theme: for the conception 
of a great epoch will almost of necessity vary 
with the, media through which that epoch is 
regarded. But there are other reasons. Sin- 
gularly enough, these religious wars have been 
much neglected by modern French writers. 
Until the appearance of Dr. de Félice’s work— 
of which two translations are now before us— 
the reader in search of information on the 
subject was obliged to resort to Mezerai or 
some other old writer who had not even pro- 
fessed to give the subject a special cultivation. 
Why this neglect has arisen, we need not now 
pause to inquire,—and we will content ourselves 
with remarking, that until quite recently our 
own Civil Wars suffered equal wrong at the hands 
of writers and readers, and that we have not 
even yet a tolerable account of the great trans- 
actions of those times in England. There is, 
of course, a large body of contemporary writings 
on the subject of the religious wars of France— 
which are condensed in Mezerai’s ‘ Histoire de 
France.’ Since Mezerai’s time a vast amount 
of traditional matter had been gathered in illus- 
tration of persons and events, all of which Sis- 
mondi has used in his work. There are, how- 
ever, doubts, even among Frenchmen, as to 
the value of the traditional matter,—and a 
cautious writer would quote it only s aringly 
and with the proper qualifications. For the 
most part, French historians—and Sismondi 
amongst the number—are fond of gossiping, out- 
of-the-way and romantic materials,—and they 


are often apt to employ them in a way “to 
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make the judicious grieve.” M. Ranke exhibits 
his usual good sense in sometimes rejecting these 
apocryphal traditions. 

Few men—and still fewer foreigners—could 
have brought so many requisites to a task like 
this as our German author. He cannot pretend 
to the Frenchman’s vivacity, his style, his lite- 

art; but he makes up these deficiencies by 
unwearied labour and solid sagacity. Already 
the historian of the Popes who reigned in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, M. Ranke 
is fully informed as to the Italian side of the 
question ; while his previous German studies 
had put him in possession of all the leadin 
events beyond the Rhine. Of his additional 
materials & gives the following account in a 
preface.— 

“ For a closer examination of the truth of facts, 
the original documentary matter published in France 
during the last ten years, as well as that which has 
appeared in the Netherlands and in Italy, none of 
which has ever before been used, I have found of 
the greatest value. I have in the progress of the 
work had opportunities of drawing my information 
from a vast number of unprinted documents :— 
Italian relations from the Venetian ambassadors 
and the Papal Nuncios at Paris, to their respective 
courts, extending over the whole period; Spanish 
and English correspondence relating to some of the 
most important years, the former having reference 
to the sixteenth, the latter to the seventeenth cen- 
tury; letters and proclamations of French kings and 
statesmen; rolls of the estates, and records of the 
parliamentary debates; diplomatic communications 
and many other original sources of information, 
much of which deserves to be published in its entire 
extent. These documents have given me valuable 
information at all times, and have not unfrequently 
decided my historical convictions. I may take 
another opportunity of giving a detailed account of 
them. They are to be found, not in the French and 
English libraries alone, but also in the archives of 
Italy, Germany and Belgium,—for all took an in- 
terest in that which affected all.” 

The work opens with a long—and, as it 
seems to us, somewhat unnecessary—review, 
in the style of a magazine article, of the settle- 
ment of the Romans in Gaul and the subsequent 
career of the Romanized Gallo-Frankish king- 
dom. ‘This is the least satisfactory part of M. 
Ranke’s volumes. The real story does not com- 
mence until the accession of Francis the First, 
at one time the greatest figure of his age—and 
one of the greatest revolutionists of all ages per- 
haps, though history has never formally assigned 
that character to the brilliant, profligate and 
artisticmonarch. He it was who gave the most 
fatal blow to the parliamentary régime. He for 
ever broke up the State-system of the Church. 
He was the first to stretch a hand to the Turk. 
In him absolute kingship became a fixed fact in 
the European world. The Emperor Maximilian 
once remarked, that he, the Emperor, was a 
king of kings—for nobody thought it a duty to 

ay him obedience,—that Philip of Spain was a 

ing of men, for he was opposed by fis people 
at the same time that he was obeyed,—but that 
the King of France was a king of beasts, for no 
one dared to refuse him obedience ! 

Of this powerful sovereign we have a very 
carefully drawn portrait in these volumes.— 

“Francis I. impressed the beholder with the idea of 
a handsome man full of vital power. His appearance 
was so remarkable, that it threw all around him into 
the shade: his figure was tall, with a broad breast 
and shoulders, and long flowing brown hair; his com- 
plexion was ruddy, and, although his countenance 
might have been deficient in a certain refinement of 
expression, everything about him breathed of man- 
hood, enjoyment of life, and a consciousness of his 
princely position. * * He lived and delighted in 
those bodily exercises which the renewed idea of 
chivalry enjoined as a duty. He was accustomed 
to practise the knightly sport of arms in the burning 
heat of the sun, and sought out by preference the 





most vigorous opponent with whom to measure him- 
self; he has been known to break his lance sixty 
times in one day. As he was the handsomest man in 
the company, he had also the ambition to appear 
the strongest and most dexterous. Once, when at 
Amboise, he caused a wild boar, four years old, to be 
driven from the forest into the court-yard of the 
castle, in order that the company that attended him 
might witness the ferocity of the beast; the boar 
however burst through a door which had not been 
well secured, and rushed into the castle. The com- 
pany fled in all directions; but the King advanced 
towards the raging brute, and with great force and 
skill inflicted upon him a deep wound, of which he 
bled to death in the court-yard in a few moments; 
he would not suffer any one else to undertake the 
dangerous adventure. He gave himself up passion- 
ately to the pleasures of the chase, and whilst thus 
engaged was more than once in danger of his life: on 
one occasion a stag hurled him from the saddle by a 
thrust of his antlers; but such accidents made no 
impression upon him. He never troubled himself 
about wind or weather, and no hovel was too misera- 
ble to furnish him with a harbour for the night. As 
he grew older and more corpulent, he used to ride to 
the chase upon a mule. A Venetian ambassador, on 
one occasion, remonstrated with him for having gone 
to hunt in severely cold weather, when his health 
was not quite perfect. ‘On my word,’ answered the 
King, ‘it has made me well again.’” 

Yet Francis was a man of extremely delicate 
organization,—and his susceptibilities to the 
purer pleasures and the activities of intellect 
were easily awakened. He was a famous patron 
of the arts. Paris owed to him the matchless 
edifice of the Louvre,—and Leonardo da Vinci 
—of whom the King said that “he never 
knew a man who knew more”—an exalted 
friendship. He had the virtues of chivalry as 
well as its vices.—One or two traits of his cha- 
racter were very endearing. For instance, as 
M. Ranke writes— 

“During the first years of his reign the relation in 
which he had grown-up continued for a long period. 
His mother exercised a great influence on all his 
resolutions. Foreigners were astonished at the vener- 
ation he showed for her: he never addressed her 
except with his cap in hand, and nearly upon his 
knees; he visited her every day after dinner or in the 
evening, and related to her the various matters that- 
had occupied him during the day.” 

And again :— 

“Henry, the second son of Francis I., who was 
now Dauphin, was married to Catharine de’ Medici, 
of Florence. For a long time they had no children, 
and, as she was by many not deemed his equal in 
birth, the idea of sending her back to Florence began 
to be spoken of. Catharine herself, wise and resolute 
as she was, came to the King, and offered to depart, 
whilst a flood of tears choked her language. ‘My 
child,’ replied the King, ‘as God has willed that you 
should be my daughter-in-law, such shall you remain.’ 
This act is worthy of high estimation, for Francis 
was anxiously fearful that none of his sons would 
have male issue, and that his race would therefore 
become extinct in the second generation.” 

The progress of the new ideas then spread- 
ing in the neighbouring countries was watched 
with interest, and their teachers were pro- 
tected by the favour of Francis and of his 
sister, the famous Queen of Navarre. How 
far this favourable leaning was the result of 
policy—how far of a real convietion—is in- 
volved in doubt, and M. Ranke has done nothing 
to clear up the difficulty. The Queen’s opinions 
never wandered very far from the Church doc- 
trine and discipline,—and she was probably 
sincere in her expressions of sympathy, so 
far as it went, with the Reformers. ran- 
cis—who had various intricate and vexatious 
discussions with the Papacy on hand — was 
probably guided by political motives. This 
is suggested in a characteristic anecdote. 
During a conference with the Papal nuncio, 
Francis is said to have remarked rather sharply 
that unless the Pope would agree to terms he 





would protect the heretics as his royal brother 
of England had done. “Sire,” said the other, 
“you would lose more than the Pope,—for a 
new religion demands a new King.” Perhaps 
it was some such fear as this which kept the 
reigning house of France true to the old faith : 
for it is historically certain that in the countries 
where the Reformation took root, the dynasties 
were changed either then or soon afterwards. 

The great opponent of the Reformation in 
France was the Sorbonne,—an institution found- 
ed to be a centre of illumination for Europe. 
Francis loved the Sorbonne as little as he 
loved parliaments. He wished to reign alone. 
But he saw that a sceptre is not always the best 
weapon with which to combat a pen,—and he 
meditated the establishment of a great philo- 
sophical institution, at the head of which he 
would have placed Erasmus, with a view of 
neutralizing the effects of the monkish systems 
of thinking and teaching. But his power was 
not equal to his will—absolute monarch as he 
was,—and he could not save even his personal 
favourites from the stake.— 

“Louis de Berquin enjoyed the special favour of 
the King. He was, of all then living, perhaps the 
man who united in himself most vividly the notions 
of Erasmus with those of Luther. With a taunting 
ridicule, like the former, he attacked the disorders of 
the cloister and the evils of celibacy, regarding them 
from a religious and moral point of view, and fully 
exposing their corruptions; but he also showed a 
great esteem for the depth of the latter,—for the 
maxim that all Christians were priests, and an almost 
enthusiastic conception of the doctrines of grace and 
faith, and of the true church communion. The 
King, one time, soon after his return from Spain, 
liberated Berquin from the ecclesiastic prison ; but 
he made it a point of honour not to retreat before 
such enemies, and considered himself able to convict 
Beda, the Syndic of the Sorbonne, and the leader of 
the delegation, of holding heretical opinions. What 
Francis I. might have done had the contest he under- 
took in Italy ended in victory on his side, we cannot 
say; but, as Erasmus once remarked, in a warning 
to Berquin, the defeat which the King suffered had 
weakened his authority even in domestic affairs; and 
when Berquin was once more charged with heresy, 
the royal influence was insufficient to save him a 
second time, and he was burned on the Place de 
Gréve in the year 1529. The people, over whom 
the preachers of the Sorbonne had always preserved 
the greatest influence, showed less sympathy for the 
unhappy victim than at other times for the most 
abandoned criminal.” 


After the death of Francis, the sympathies of 
the Court were openly transferred to the other 
side,—and the foul chasm into which some of 
the noblest blood of France was destined to be 

oured began to open wider and wider. M. 

anke attempts to paint the state of manners 
and prevalent ideas just before the epoch of the 
Civil War opens,—but his strength does not lie in 
this species of literary work ; and in his narra- 
tive we miss the salient point, the telling anec- 
dote, that should suggest a condition of society 
by a single trait, a speech, or a repartee. What 
he says of Rabelais, as an interpreter of the 
moral life of that time, is, however, closely to 
the point.— 

‘* Whoever desires to understand the ideas and 
opinions of those times fully, must read Rabelais, In 
the picture of licentiousness, full of repulsive nudi- 
ties, which he unfolds, lies concealed a profound 
seriousness. Rabelais is one of the few masters of 
satire who has depicted the failings of a whole epoch 
in great and truthful outlifies. He cites the errors 
of all classes before the tribunal of sound human 
understanding :—the extravagance of the chiefs of 
the land, permitted by over-indulgent kings; the 
disorders of the capital, which the King, to the 
astonishment of strangers, did not better suppress by 
the administration of justice; the abuses of justice 
itself—its forms confusing and entangling the causes 
—its multiplied documents in the process—and at 
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last its decisions arrived at as if by the chances of the 
dice ; the grinding of the revenue chamber, which 
knew how to draw its drink-money from all that 
came before it. How little do they know him who 
think that his allusions are chiefly directed to the 
trifling occurrences which took place at court, or to 
insignificant personages! The manifold grievances 
and anxieties of the nation, which did not yet ven- 
ture to show themselves openly, appear in the inge- 
nious fancy-pieces of the patriot in the fool’s-cap. His 
most important aim, however, is the state of religious 
affairs. The adventurous and gigantic heroes, in 
whose education the change of times is represented, 
share the convictions of the Protestants: they will 
no longer endure the false prophets, and in gratitude 
for their victory, simply cause the true Gospel to be 
preached. In accordance with the disposition of the 
age, he mocks in the bitterest manner the hypo- 
critical monks who mark their abodes by disgusting 
debauchery. But the satirist leads us still deeper 
into the secrets of the clerical condition. He depicts 
the Golden Book of the Decretals, with its marvel- 
lous power of conferring happiness upon the faithful, 
and of destroying the unbelievers; the prisons in 
which the new heretics were pining, and the punish- 
ments they endured; until at last we see the monster 
itself, from which all these torments proceed—at the 
same time a ravening wolf and a fawning dog, whose 
paws are full of blood, its claws like the claws of a 
harpy, and above its lair the image of Injustice. 
There is something sublime in the terrific grotesques 
of this description.” 

Rabelais has not, indeed, been sufficiently 
studied for historical purposes. A monk of two 
orders, Franciscan and Benedictine, a prebend 
and a curé,—a friend of Calvin, on the one side, 
and of Admiral du Belloi on the other,—he 
had the very best means of knowing the clerical 
system of his times, as well as the follies of the 
great world outside the Church walls. Whether 
his satirical novel was intended to represent real 
characters, as has often been supposed—and 
M. Ranke seems to share in this supposition,— 
is rather doubtful. If it be difficult to find 
Francis the First in Gargantua, itis almost impos- 
sible to recognize Henry the Second in Panta- 
— We may add, that this notion of a real 

istorical basis in Gargantua has been com- 
batted with great force by Charles Nodier. But 
while it is doubtful whether Rabelais intended 
more than a casual reference to real men and 
real events,—there is no doubt that in his cele- 
brated romance we have a picture, true in its 
main features, of the life and manners of the 
age in which it was written. 

On a future occasion we shall have to return 
to these volumes. 





Legends of Old London. By John Yonge Aker- 
man. Hall, Virtue & Co. 

WHEN we saw these ‘ Legends of Old London’ 
announced, we thought they would most pro- 
bably consist of a collection of those pleasant 
tales—half fiction, half tradition—on one of 
which the author of ‘Edward Osborne’ lately 
founded her graceful autobiography of the 
Clothworker’s apprentice. This seemed the 
more likely, inasmuch as Mr. Akerman ranks 
among antiquaries, and the antiquary is a great 
lover of traditional lore :—not unwisely, for the 
tradition, if not true to fact, is true to the cha- 
racteristics of the times, and thus is valuable as 
an illustration ofhistory, though it may not claim 
the importance of history itself. 

On turning over the volume before us, we 
however found that all the eight tales are fic- 
tions; and that although each legend professes 
to illustrate a particular ward, Farringdon might 
change places with Bridge Ward, or Cheap with 
Portsoken, for aught especial that we can find 
in the respective stories. Still, this would have 
been of only slight consequence, had the tales 
been illustrative of old London and her inhabi- 
tants ; but although we have accurate descrip- 








tions—and very minute ones, too—of dress, and 
though the citizens duly swear by City saints, 
and Sanctuary men quarrel and scold in King 
Cambyses’ vein, still the state of society as re- 
presented is such that nobody could have lived 
in it for a week together. 

Take the first story,—which fills half the 
volume. A moody savage old Knight, who lives 
in Fleet Street, has a daughter, the Lady Isabel, 
who makes him a grandfather; whereupon he 
rages, and determines that the poor child shall 
be murdered, —and having a melo-dramatic 
steward, always in tears and always in trouble, 
he consults him about it. Meanwhile, the 
lady’s husband comes in the dead of the night to 
see her,—and being encountered by the sovage 
old Knight, is pitched by him from a high gal- 
lery, and has his neck broken. We have next a 
chapter devoted to the inquest ;—from which we 
learn, that in those days the person who caused 
the death was not even summoned before it,— 
and so a verdict of “chance medley” is re- 
turned, and the old Knight is at liberty to 
murder his grandson. Then, one dark night, he 
sends the steward out with “the brat,” and a 
bag and a stone to drown it. The child is not, 
however, drowned; for, after the approved plan, 
he is laid at a merchant's door, who brings him 
up with his own two children. It is pleasant to 
find, that the wicked old Knight soon after 
pitches himself from the same gallery from 
which he flung the Lady Isabel’s husband, and 
dies :—so, his daughter becomes a nun at St. 
Helen’s. When her son grows up, he is loved 
by his foster-sister and hated by his foster- 
brother ;—so he sets off to France for the sake 
of peace—and returns just in the middle of Jack 
Cade’s rising. This forms quite a series of 
horrible tableaux :—of which the following is a 
specimen.— 


“Curiosity to see how so daring a fellow would 
demean himself in his last moments was the only 
feeling which animated the followers of Cade. Hollis, 
nevertheless, continued to abuse them. ‘Ha! ye 
Kentish clowns!’ cried he, ‘many of ye will come to 
this pass anon, and the crows will be eating your eyes 
on Traitors’ Gate yonder! My mother was a skip- 
per’s wife, and taught me to mumble my prayers, 
but, by St. Christopher, I ha’ forgotten them all. 
She often swore I should die in my shoes, but here’s 
to prove her a liar.” With these words he kicked off 
both his heavy shoes into the air. One of them flew 
through the latticed window of the inn, and the other 
lighted on the head of Robin of Beaksbourne, who 
stood at the door to watch the mortal exit of the 
rufian. ‘Gra’mercy, thou devil’s bird!’ cried 
Robin ; ‘ but for my sallet, thou wouldst have broken 
my head!’ At that moment the executioner, who 
had securely fastened the rope to the beam, turned 
the ladder, and the body of the wretched man was 
seen gyrating in the air, and agitated by horrible 
convulsions. The prolonged struggles of the miser- 
able creature raised a cry of horror, and some of the 
more feeling of the rebel host called out to their 
comrades to shoot him, and put an end to his suffer- 
ings. Two bows were instantly bent, and a couple 
of arrows, hastily discharged went whistling over the 
heads of the crowd. One of them missed its object, 
but the other was buried deep in the breast of the 
criminal, whose life it terminated ina moment. The 
arrow, shot upward, had pierced the body at about 
an angle of forty degrees, and the heart’s bluod of the 
sufferer, trickling down the shaft, dyed the feather 
with which it was winged, and dripped on the heads 
of those below. Bragge cast a look of horror at his 
fellow-criminal, and fainted. By the help of strong 
waters Bragge was restored to consciousness, and in 
five minutes more he was preceding the executioner 
up the ladder, the very personification of abject 
misery. He no longer uttered complaints, but 
appeared in a kind of stupor, from which the tying 
of the cord to the beam, and the sight of the dead 
body of his comrade, were now not sufficient to rouse 
him. His pinioned arms just allowed him to clasp 


his hands together, as if in supplication, and as he 





did so the executioner nimbly thrust him from the 
ladder, and, leaping on the culprit, sat upon his 
shoulders to increase the weight. There was a buzz 
of savage admiration at this feat, and some of the 
rebels applauded Fludd for his dexterity.” 


The strife soon becomes general; and the 
young hero of the tale, after performing pro- 
digies of valour, closes in desperate combat with 
an unknown foeman. He vanquishes his enemy, 
of course :—and on the beaver of the latter being 
raised, discovers him to be his foster-brother, 
“‘O, Richard! forgive me,” is his exclamation; 
“speak, speak to me.”—‘ A smile of concen- 
trated malice distorted the features of the dyin 
i Collecting all his strength, he spat the 

loody foam which mantled on his lips in the 
face of the speaker’’!—and died. The survivor, 
mortally wounded, is carried to St. Helen’s :— 
where, recognizing both his mother and his 
lady-love, he also dies. 
ruly, this is doleful enough :—nor is ‘The 
Mercer’s Wife’ much less so. In this story, a 
worthy mercer has a fair but false wife, who, in 
the dress of a page, pawns her husband’s jewels 
to provide money for her paramour. They flee 
away ; and the mercer following, kills the knight 
in single combat,—and then, returning to his 
home, finds that his wife has poisoned herself. 

But perhaps the most extravagant of these 
‘* Legends” is, ‘The Alderman.’ The story 
is the well-known one of ‘Za Juive’;— but 
how Jews came to live in London in the 
fifteenth century, and to attend Synagogue, 
too, is strange,—since the fact, that from 
the reign of Edward the First to the days 
of the Protectorate the Jews had no dwelling 
in England, has hitherto been considered as an 
uncontroverted fact. We are, however, here 
told, that one Abraham dwelt at Aldgate with 
his fair daughter Miriam, who had charmed the 
nephew and heir of ‘the Alderman,” and who 
‘“thad been seen walking in Finsbury Fields” (!) 
with him. This news comes to “the Alder- 
man’s”’ ears,—and he is naturally very wroth ; 
but, that he should be surprised when Father 
John tells him it is through witchcraft that 
his son has been seduced, is surprising to 
us,—since we think that such is the opinion 
of all others which an alderman in the fif- 
teenth century would have formed. However, 
this leads to a thrilling chapter, bearing the 
tempting name of ‘‘ The Question Chamber,””— 
in which we are introduced to a spacious apart- 
ment in Newgate, with painted windows! 
‘On one side was ranged a row of stalls of 
carved oak, and within sat several men in furred 
robes and gold chains,—the bald head of an 
ecclesiastic was seen among the Judges.” A 
curious scene this, and a curious jumble of 
criminal and ecclesiastical authority. But more 
curious still is the picture of an executioner, with 
“that hideous instrument of a barbarous age, 
the rack.” Does not Mr. Akerman know that 
torture was never recognized by our common law 
—never even thought of in our criminal courts,— 
and was only surreptitiously used in the bishops’ 
courts? However, in close imitation of Victor 
Hugo’s horrible scene in ‘Notre Dame,’ our 
author proceeds,—and with Miriam's death-like 
faint on the rack concludes his chapter. Then 
we have her, just like ‘Ja Juive,” brought forth 
to be burnt in Smithfield; but she is rescued 
by her lover,—who in the disguise of a Mendi- 
cant friar stands by, and at the appointed time, 
with his friends, lays vigorously about him, drives 
away billmen and sheriffs, and mounting on 
horseback with her, rides off. But even now, 
Mr. Akerman must give us a doleful finish. 
The two lovers, riding on towards Barking Creek 
—rather a long journey from Smithfield,—are 
overtaken; when, to escape capture, they plunge 
into the river,—the Lea, we suppose,—and, 
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together with two friends, are drowned. Mean- 
while, the old Jew has sought the Alderman, 
and told him that Miriam was a Christian child. 
‘‘Hearken! One night three of my brethren 
came to me. ‘Up, Abraham,’ said they. I 
followed. We reached a vault; a fire burnt 
brightly :—they were about to sacrifice a child 
to the Spirit of Evil, and that child was a Chris- 
tian’s.’”’ This child is Miriam, the daughter, not 
of the Jew, but of the Alderman :—who, learn- 
ing this, dies—like everybody else worth caring 
about in these terrible stories. 

Now, we should have passed this over had a 
young lady or gentleman professing only a super- 
ficial knowledge of past times published the 
volume before us; but when a gentleman who 
figures in Antiquarian Societies does this, and 
introduces a dissertation on the state of the Jews 
in England, we —- somewhat of accuracy 
even though there be little research. But our 
author seems to indulge in the olden-time proof 
ef a Christian—that of hating the Jews most 
heartily :—for thus he speaks of them.— 

“ Although humanity shudders at the brutal ex- 
oesses to which this people were repeatedly subjected 
in the middle ages, there is nevertheless good reason 
to believe that their rapacity, cunning, and extortion 
sometimes provoked such treatment ; for their wealth 
was even then proverbial, and they continued to 
reside in such cities as were profitable to them, not- 
withstanding the outrages to which they were occa- 
sionally exposed, so powerful, so all-absorbing is the 

on of avarice. There are many reasons why the 
_ cannot acquire a footing in society. The fierce 
bigotry of former ages rendered them the most 
wretched of human. creatures, and the Jew at the 
present day cannot forget that he lives among the 
descendants of those who persecuted his race ; hatred 
of the Christians is the legacy bequeathed to him 
through many generations. Necessity has made 
numbers of them worldly and vicious—an assertion 
which is verified by the fact, that a Jew always pre- 
fers trading with Christians to dealing with people of 
his own race. * * As regards the wealthier Jews, the 
hereditary dislike of those whose creed they despise 
cannot be extinguished so soon as some of our soi- 
disant philanthropists suppose; but, as our fair 
readers will think we are becoming political, and voté 
us a bore if we say more on this subject, we will 
leave the tribe of Israel, and forbear further remark; 
lest we should be tempted to expressa doubt of their 
‘usefulness’ to a state, in opposition to the notions of 
a certain member of our legislature, who perhaps 
may have cogent reasons for forming such an 
opinion.” 

Such are the three principal stories :—the 
five short ones are not quite so bad—two even 
end happily,—although there is plenty of quar- 
relling and fighting, and a fine scene of pillory- 
ing, together with two murders. Now, when 
we remember how important it is that healthful 
fiction should be provided for readers whose 
tastes prefer amusement to instruction, and how 
in skilful hands the historical sketch may often 
provide both, we cannot part from this little 
volume without expressing a wish that tales 
more truthful, more pleasant, and of healthier 
character may be provided for future “ Railway 
Reading.” —We have long suspected that of late 
in the department of fiction, — 

who peppered the highest was surest to please? 

—and truly, to those who delight in extra-pep- 
= condiments this book may be welcome; 

ut for readers who feel no delight in an end- 
less succession of horrors, we submit, that a 
popular tumult on a grand scale, another on a 
smaller scale, with robberies, and hard blows 
ad libitum, a whipping, a pillorying, and a pri- 
soner on the rack, two suicides, three deaths in 
single combat, two hangings, four drownings, 
three murders, and some half-dozen broken 
hearts, are rather too much for a small octavo 
volume of some three hundred pages. 











Narrative of a Religious Journey in the East in 
1850 and 1851. By the Abbé de St. Michon. 
Bentley. 

Ir this were a theological work, it would be be- 
yond our prescriptive pale of observation :—and 
being little better than the printed pocket-book 
of a railway traveller from London to St. Jean 
d’Acre, it does not sustain the interest which its 
title will awaken in many. The writer seems to 
be an amiable enthusiast, without perception of 
character, and with that niaiserie which results 
from indulging in the sentimental egotism 
peculiar to certain French travellers who take 
Chateaubriand for their model in style. The 
favourite idea of the Abbé de St. Michon is, 
the reconciliation of the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches; and it appears, that he ad- 
dressed a long memorial to the present Pope 
on the subject. He gives us in several pages 
the contents of this memorial :—which we need 
not further notice than by saying that it is com- 
posed in a kindly spirit, but apparently without 
any deep heouielie of the innumerable poli- 
tical and theological obstacles in the way of its 
realization. Having drawn up his memorial, 
the writer tells us,— 

“ Monseigneur the Nuncio Fornari, who was about 
to be raised to the dignity of a cardinal, granted me 
an audience, in which he listened to the details of 
my plan with the kindest cordiality. He entreated 
me to devote the journey I had in contemplation to 
the service of religion, and he promised to present 
to the Sovereign Pontiff the memorial which I had 
drawn up. He dwelt much upon the interest felt by 
the Church of Rome as to the reunion of dissenting 
communions. He told me that there was no work 
more deserving of the protection and paternal sup- 
port of the Pope than that to which I was about to 
devote my efforts.” 

As we read on through the pages of the 
memorial, we felt curious to know how Pius the 
Ninth would receive the proposition. The sim- 
plicity of the author is apparent in the following 
paragraph.— 

“T am ignorant whether my humble address and 
my prayer of a child of the church ever reached 
Pius the Ninth. Perhaps in the midst of the inces- 
sapt agitations of these times, the memorial of an 
obscure pilgrim has remained in the portfolio of a 
secretary occupied with other matters, who judged 
it better not to fatigue with my supplication the 
supreme Pontiff of the church.” 


The following passage reflects the sentiment 
of many a sojourner in Vienna,—and is inter- 
esting at the present time.— 

“ Vienna resembles Berlin in nothing. There are 
in reality two political centres of Germany, without 
speaking yet of Frankfort and of the cities of the 
Rhine. One single idea is dominant in the Prussian 
city. The recent creation of the empire of which it 
is the capital, is reflected in everything. One sees a 
people which has become great, and which will be- 
come still greater. Its instinct of preponderance 
betrays itself at each moment. This city, where upon 
nine passengers out of ten you see a helmet and a 
sword, these fortified places maintained as in time of 
war, these civil and military constructions in which 
the architect has pleased himself with restoring 
throughout gates in ogee, machicolations, the battle- 
ments of feudal times,—indicate without mistake, 
the sentiments of material strength which aspires to 
conquest and aggrandizement. At Vienna there is 
nothing of all this. There is here none of the unity 
in a people conscious of a future. It is a govern- 
ment which would not willingly fall ; nothing more. 
Vienna alone is the strange symbol of Austrian 
monarchy, formed of so many parts. The old city 
is in the centre, surrounded on all sides with im- 
mense and heavy fortifications. The modern town 
extends in breadth beyond the glacis of the imperial 
city. In both one and the other you are sensible of 
the grandeur, and of the capital of an empire. But 
these high walls, with their continuous battlements 
paced by sentinels ; these multiplied posts occupied 
by guards, their sombre posterns beneath which you 


pass with bent head, all inspire you with a feeling of 
awe. One is inclined to ask oneself whether Vienna 
is in a state of siege ; or rather whether the city of 
the Emperor is in fear of the immense town which 
surrounds it on all sides. Vienna is the only city of 
the civilized world which presents this aspect. A 
foreigner cannot understand it, but he suffers from it, 
He feels an involuntary preoccupation and oppres- 
sion in the midst of the crowd passing and repassing 
in silence around him. In the twinkling of an eye, 
the cry, to arms! might resound, the heavy gates of 
this warlike city close, the chains of iron extend, the 
wooden bridges break up upon the rivers, and the 
cannon make itself heard in loud and terrible rever- 
berations. The Austrian monarchy is on the watch. 
The terrible revolution through which it has lately 
passed, and over which it has only triumphed by 
unheard-of good fortune, is the fatal indication of a 
disorganization which it is impossible not to foresee, 
and of which the end, more or less distant, alarms it : 
—one, it may be said, that is the least stable empire 
of Europe,—a power therefore, upon the ocean of 
revolution, which resembles a boat painfully endea- 
youring to avoid a rock.” 

There is little that general readers would care 
to make acquaintance with in this slight volume. 
Its author treats of too great a variety of topics, 
and discusses them all in too cursory a manner, 
to be either instructive or entertaining. His 
journal was scarcely worthy of elaborate pub- 
lication. 





Sussex Archeological Collections, relating to 
the History and Antiquities of the County. 
Vol. VI. Published by the Sussex Arche- 
ological Society. 


AttnovGn this volume is perhaps scarcely as 
good as the last, it proves that the Sussex 
Archeological Society is pursuing its course, 
and accomplishing the objects for which it was 
instituted, with zeal, knowledge, and intelli- 
gence. It contains seventeen papers,—contri- 
buted by nine of the members; three being 
by Mr. M. A. Lower, as many by Mr. Blaauw, 
the able Secretary, two by the Rev. G. M. 
Cooper, two by Mr. G. R. Corner, two by the 
Rev. F. Spurrell, and the remainder by as 
many — authors. Mr. M. A. Lower 
_seems to be a very versatile, as well as valuable, 
assistant In such an undertaking ; for not a few 
of the illustrations, and those among the best, 
are avowedly from his pencil. 

The two earliest papers have some relation 
to each other. The first, by the Rey. Mr. 
Hunter, is a rather dry antiquarian dissertation 
on what has been called, and probably mis- 
called, ‘‘The Roll of Battle Abbey,” which 
was once supposed to contain the names of those 
who came over with William the Norman :— 
the second, from the fluent pen of Mr. M. A. 
Lower, professes to be a historical and descrip- 
tive account of the Battle of Hastings on the 
14th of October, 1066. It is mainly derived 
from the well-known and recently-translated 
‘Roman de Rou,’ of Wace, with additions from 
the ‘Carmen de Bello Hastingensi,’ ascribed to 
Bishop Guy of Amiens,—and is — pleasant 
reading; but here and there the author allows 
his pen to run away with him, and although he 
checks its speed by turning it against the diffi- 
cult ascent of some antiquarian eminence, it is 
not always stopped until it has involved him in 
contradiction. Thus, at page 26, he quotes 
Wace regarding the feigned retreat by William, 
when the English followed their enemies and 
‘* drove the Normans before them, till they made 
them fall back upon a fosse, overthrowing into 
it horses and men;” yet on the next page, in 
reference to the very same fosse, Mr. Lower 
speaks of “the Normans in pursuit of the 
English” as being suffocated in it. The fact 
was, as indeed Mr. Lower just afterwards shows 





from Malmesbury, that the English “drove 
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down the Normans” into this fosse, and there 
destroyed them. May we also hint, that the 
word “laticome,” which Mr. Lower imagines | 
to mean “the defiant phrase, /et them come on,” | 
is probably a corruption of /et it come? The 
Saxons are described as carousing the night 
before the battle, passing the bowl from one to 
the other, and exclaiming wassail, drinkheil, | 
&c.; and nothing could be more natural than 
for them, in their eagerness to obtain possession 
of the vessel, to say let it come,—or, as Wace, a 
foreigner, writes it, Jaticome. At such a moment 
they did not think of their enemies; and it is 
Mr. Lower’s complaint, that while William’s | 
forces were praying and arming, those of Harold 
were drinking and gaming. | 
Mr. Blaauw’s communication on the Visit of | 
Edward the Second to Sussex in 1324 comprises 
a few particulars worth knowing for the purposes 
of general history, and many that are interesting 
on local considerations. ‘These have been ob- 
tained from various manuscript and printed 
sources; and we cannot too much praise the 
exactness with which the writer inserts his 
references. We apprehend that ren 
daleium, at page 51, must be a misreading or 
a misprint for aquarum dulcium,—and that the 
** she-wolf of France’ was not Queen Isabella, 
the mother of Edward the Third, but Queen 
Margaret, the wife of Henry the Sixth. Even if | 
this be right, there must be a mistake in the | 
next article, by the Rev. E. Turner, where he 
speaks of a portrait of Sir Anthony Browne by 
Isaac Oliver. Browne died in 1548,—and Isaac 
Oliver was not born till 1556. 
We quote the following remarks on the anti- | 
uity of heraldry, from Mr. Ellis’s essay ‘ On 
the Origin of the Arms of some Sussex 
Families.’— 


| 
“If these Collections had not been restricted to 


topics of a local rather than a general nature, argu- | 
ments might be brought forward to refute the pre- | 
vailing opinions as to the antiquity of heraldry: it 

might be shown that charters, with arms on seals_ 
attached, prove its existence in the eleventh century | 
in Spain and France; that armorial bearings are | 
spoken of by historians of the time of Charlemagne, | 
and subsequently ; and that even Tacitus speaks of 

the parti-coloured shields of the Germans. The , 
coats of some of the most ancient and noble European 
families answer precisely to that description (as 
cheequy, lozengy, &c.), and are probable the ancient | 
ensigns of the Teutonic chieftains. The Anglo-Saxon | 
kings and nobles, as their descendants, bore arms on 

their banners and shields, some of which have pro- | 
bably come down to us, although the majority 

of them became extinct, along with the families who 

bore them, or with their subjection. The omission 

of allusion to arms in what remains of Anglo-Saxon | 
literature is not more remarkable than a similar | 
silence in the general literature and newspapers of 
the present day. The Bayeux tapestry exhibits 
obvious though rude representations of these devices, 
and although, for some political reasons, William the 
Conqueror discountenanced their display, yet they 
were borne notwithstanding by his barons and knights, 
as is proved by many families a hundred and fifty 
years afterwards, descended of a common ancestor 
living at the Conquest, using the same bearings. 
Unless this deduction be allowed, the absurdity 
follows of supposing that distant relatives, in remote 
counties, and even countries, holding under distinct 
feudal chiefs, would, in hundreds of cases, have 
strangely adopted the same devices; or the equal 
absurdity of their wholesale fabrication, by a collusion 
of heralds of different ages and lands. If heraldry | 
had originated in the twelfth century, the devices | 
selected would, reasoning @ priori, have been different 
from what they were. Modern family heraldry is 
not a new and distinctive science from the anciert, 
but a continuation of it, and the ordinaries are not | 
‘refinements’ of modern growth, but ancient inde- | 
pendent charges; and, indeed, no charge or ‘differ- | 
ence’ (excepting canting arms) was arbitrarily as- | 
sumed, but adopted from the maternal or uxorial | 





| do not designate one and the same spot. 


coat ; because family relationship alone, and not the 
feudal connexion (which was a coincidence, not a 
cause), was the source of each new coat. Arms seem 
to have been always hereditary, from the earliest 
times, except in certain cases, and canting arms were 


| taken by novi homéines only, and necessarily, in de- 


fault of paternal arms. Probably the greater part of 
significant ensigns were originally of this kind.” 

A question has been long mooted among 
antiquaries as to the site of Anderida and An- 
dredesceaster,—all traces of which have for 
centuries been lost. ‘The Rev. A. Hussey, 
in an elaborate paper, contends that Pevensey 
and Anderida were the same. We have not 
space to enter into his arguments; but we may 


_ observe, that they are not always very logical 


or conclusive. At page 101 he says.— 
“Secondly, we are to answer the objection that 
Pevensey does not fulfil the condition of ‘ desolation,’ 
ascribed to the site of Andredesceaster. And here it 
is necessary to repeat, what seems to be generally 
forgotten, what perhaps is quite unknown to many, 
that by the two names, Anderida and Pevensey, we 
To arrive 
at positive certainty with regard to events and cir- 
cumstances of remote ages, whereof no records survive, 
is impossible ; but if the Caer Pensavel Coit of the 


| Britons be the place now called Pevensey, it is a 


presumption, if not quite a deduction, that the ap- 
pellations, Pensavel and Anderida, were in contem- 
poraneous use,’’ 

—Without being hypercritical, we may remark 
that, at all events, the many who never knew a 
fact could not well have forgotten it,—and that 
it is a mere truism to tell us that we can arrive 
at no certainty as to remote events regarding 
which all record has been lost; while, to show 
that the appellations Pensavel and Anderida 


| were ‘in contemporaneous use” establishes 


nothing, unless it can also be proved that they 
were employed by our ancestors to designate 
the same place. 

The most important article in the volume, in 
our opinion, is that which includes Mr. Blaauw’s 
collections regarding the great Earls of Warren; 
but it is so made up of disjointed materials, 
that we find it difficult to present our readers 
with a quotable extract. Neither is it always 
easy to distinguish in it what is new from what 
is old,—what the author has obtained from 
original sources, and what he has derived from 
such authorities as Watson’s ‘ History of the 
Earls of Warren and Surrey.’ We do not for a 
moment mean to hint that Mr. Blaauw has been 
disingenuous in this respect; on the contrary, 
he has, we think, scarce}y done himself justice, 
—probably from an unwillingness to take too 
much credit for new materials. It strikes us, 
that the particulars derived from the Wardrobe 
Accounts of Edward the First are here printed 
for the first time; and they are interesting,—as 
the following short quotation will establish._— 

“*To John Symphonista, the elder and the 
younger, dwelling at Canterbury, and to 12 other 
minstrels, for performing their minstrelsy in the ca- 
thedral church before the king several times while he 
was there, xls. To Master Elias, the harper (citha- 
rista) at Lincoln, xxs. To the lady Ada, wife of 
Saracen, the minstrel, by the king's gift, because she 
played on the psaltry (salteria) before the king, 20s.” 
—EB. 2668, 27° Ed. I. ‘To Thomasina Vithal, and 
Janett, trumpeters (trompar’) of the prince, per- 
forming their minstrelsy in presence of the Lords 
Thomas and Edmund, sons of the king, by their gift, 
to each of them 5s. To Richard and John, being 
boys and trumpeters with the Countess of Hereford, 
in presence of the same two princes, iiis.—W.N. 
1955, 33° Ed. I. ‘In 1306, “ To little William, the 
organist of the Countess of Hereford, 5s.” Other 
payments to the harper—le Taborer—le croudere— 
trompours—“ Guillaume sans maniére.” To Gillot, 
fidler (vidulator) of the Earl of Arundel, half a mark. 
To Geoftry, the harper of the Earl de Warenne, 11s. 
—to Matilda Makejoye, xiid.”’°—Roll of Exec. Q. 
Elean., p. 144,” 


The communication best illustrated in this. 
volume is, the Rev. G. M. Cooper’s account of 
Michelham Priory,—but it is chiefly of loca} 
importance; while Mr. G. R. Corner’s treatise 
on the history of Borough English may be said 
to belong more or less to the whole kingdom, 
since there are few districts where the custom 
of allowing the youngest son to inherit the 
landed property of a family does not in some 
degree prevail. When the author was beatin 
about for the reasons out of which this mm 
peculiarity arose, we rather wonder it did not 
occur to him that it probably originated in the 
fact that in early and warlike times all the older 
sons would have been sent out into the world 
and provided for by their parents before the 

oungest came of age. For him therefore the 
and, in very remote periods of comparative 
little value, might be reserved. 

The possession of an old volume, with the 
name of George Boorde on the title-page, is 
made by Mr. M. A. Lower the peg on which to 
hang a new life of Dr. Andrew Borde, although 
it is not proved that the two persons were in any 
way related. The author has not succeeded in 
‘adding anything important to the memoir by 
Anthony Wood, with Hearne’s Supplement; but 
as a piece of biography the paper reads agree- 
ably. Borde was a pleasant, versatile, and un- 
principled fellow; But Mr. Lower repeats a 
popular mistake, when he says that the term 
“merry Andrew” originated with him. We 
may also state that there are several black-letter 
copies of Borde’s ‘Tales of the Men of Gotham’ 
long anterior to “the commencement of the 
present century,” although Mr. Halliwell may 
not be acquainted with them. Moreover, 
Anthony Wood does not style Borde “a 
noble poet,”—as Mr. Lower, with some con- 
tempt br Wood's opinion, alleges; but “a noted 
poet,””—which he indisputably was. However, 
these matters are trifles, and detract little from 
the general excellence of the composition. It 
seems not to have sufficiently struck Mr. Lower, 
that the Andrew Borde who was the manumitted 
“native [?] or villain” of the Earl of Aberga- 
venny in 1511 may have been his hero, oe 
died in the Fleet Prison in 1549. 

We may be allowed to take this opportunity 
of submitting to the writers of pete of these 
papers that it is not necessary on so many occa- 
sions to thank and belaud each other, or the 
members of the Sussex Society generally. We 
are sure that all gentlemen who possess infor- 
mation or documents will be glad to communi- 
cate them without the imposition of such a 
tax, especially if any of them belong to associa- 
tions formed for the purpose of accumulating 
and publishing historical or archzological infor- 
mation. In one instance before us, which it is 
not necessary to specify, the tribute may be, 
and no doubt is, well deserved,—but in its terms 
it reads more like “a puff direct” than a just 
appreciation of real merit. 





Adventures in Australia in 1852 and 1853. By 
the Rev. H. B. Jones. Bentley. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Berkeley Jones aims rather at 
usefulness than at brilliancy. He looks at facts 
as they are, and reports them with a sort of 

hotographic truth. His outlines are — 
fis details accurate we have no doubt; but the 
scene, as he presents it, is wanting in light and 
play, colour and motion. -The artist, the man 
of fancy, will learn nothing from Mr. Jones's 
adventures. Indeed, it is an abuse of terms to 
call such common-place experiences of men and 
things, “‘adventures.” The emigrant, however, 


will find in this record of personal observation 
hints for his guidance of no small value. 





Mr. Jones is disposed to take a very sober 
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view of the chances of the gold-seeker in Aus- 
tralia. Under the circumstances of the day,—in 
face of the eager excitement, rising crescendo, 
in our warehouses and offices—an excitement 
luring away from his employment many a youth 
of parts and prospects in the old country into 
an unhappy chase after sudden riches, —it 1s well 
to keep the sobering facts of actual life in the 
gold regions before the public. Mr. Jones tells 
us, in a useful passage, that— 

“The erroneous and extravagant notions formed 
about the diggings by immigrants cannot be removed 
too soon, and they should be told the naked truth 
at once, that while many prosper, many also fail. * * 
There are several remarkable instances of persons 
succeeding who reached the mines penniless ; but the 
best course to pursue without money, is to look for 
work until they have sufficient to give themselves 
and the gold-mines a fair chance. To be induced 
to attempt it without funds because some have not 
failed, would be just as sensible and reasonable as for 
young barristers to eat sprat suppers because Lord 
Eldon did so, and became Chancellor ; or tripe and 
ham, because Erskine when living at Blackheath was 
forced also by poverty to adopt that diet, and he too 
arrived at the dignity of Lord High Chancellor of 
England ; or to suppose that because Johnson and 
Garrick came up to London with only three half- 
pence, every one to arrive at great celebrity and 
fame should do the same—if they had the exact 
sum. Many have lost the savings of years at the J 
diggings. One old man, who had been a contractor 
for tunnelling on ‘some of Brassey and Mackenzie’s 
railway lines, took up with him 200/., and five of his 
fellow-passengers formed the party ; for five months 
they worked away at the Turon and buried all, 
owing to the holes filling with water. The privations 
were too great for this man; he had not been accus- 
tomed to a sheet of bark for a bed and a gunya hut, 
and to the unvarying tea and damper. To use his 
own words—‘it nearly finished me.’ Immediately 
on landing he went off without experience,and almost 
without inquiry. One of the gardeners of the Bota- 
nical Gardens at Sydney went up to the Turon, took 
his wife with him, and in three months lost all his 
savings, 751., and also his health; he was glad. to 
return to his former occupation. Another acquaint- 
ance of the writer's lost 30/. in four months on one 
occasion, in Bell’s Paddock, Braidwood ; and 202. 
in two months on another trial, but he means to 
return to it, and perhaps will eventually succeed. 
An officer, with his two sons, now a stipendiary ma- 
gistrate, an aged man, lost 50/. in five months; but 
neither he nor his party had in them any elements 
of success. A young gentleman, the son of a mer- 
chant from Edmonton, came out with three friends 
with the sole object of going to the diggings ; he went 
from Sydney to Mailland, and overland from thence 
to Bingera, about 250 miles; lost at the Bingera 
gold-field 40/. ; from the scarcity of water they could 
not make the yield profitable; he passed on to the 
Hanging Rock, made 75/. in a fortnight, and from 
thence proceeded to the Turon, where, after eight 
months, he found he had netted 7001. He justly 
remarked, that the diggings were demoralizing from 
the rambling, erratic sort of life. However, he in- 
tended to try Mount Alexander after Christmas. He 
had been shot at and struck in the leg, by a ball, 
fired by a black fellow; for which he returned a 
heavy charge of buck-shot in the part that people 
usually employ to sit down upon.” 

Mr. Jones naturally took some interest in the 
educational institutions of Australia:—and we 
regret to learn from his narrative that the newly 
founded University at Sydney continues to meet 
with resistance from the Church party in the 
colony. He writes :— 


“In the middle of the race-course stands the 
Sydney University, for which the colony, in a great 
measure, is indebted to Wentworth—the most useful 
measure he has ever propounded for their advantage. 
But it has raised a controversy, which was raging 
with considerable warmth, between the Bishop of 
Newcastle, the clergy, and some portion of the laity. 
The Principal is a first-class Oxford man, and for- 
merly head-master of Bury St. Edmund's; a person 


The Professor of Mathematics was senior wrangler of 
his year; as also was the Professor of Chemistry, a 
gentleman of the highest pretension in the inductive 
sciences. So far, therefore, as sufficiency of talent 
was concerned, there could be no doubt respecting 
the efficiency of the institution. But the Bishop of 
Newcastle, in the absence of the Bishop of Sydney, 
thought that a portion of the five thousand pounds 
per annum which was voted by the Council, should 
be appropriated to founding professorships of theo- 
logy, regulated in amount by the same principle that 
the Church funds are, for teachers of different creeds. 
The College was separated from the University; but 
this was not sufficient for his lordship, who is rather 
arbitrary in his discipline, being of a ‘sic volo, sic 
jubeo’ temperament. He assumed that the Bishop 
of Sydney would object to the principle of the Uni- 
versity, as being a godless (so he said), even an 
heathen University, because secular knowledge was 
alone taught in it. Upon this ground he objected 
also to affiliated colleges.” 

—We are told that the laity of Sydney have 
resolved to found a college in connexion with 
the University for the education of young men 
of the Anglican Church. It is to the credit of 
Mr. Jones, considering his “ cloth,” that he ex- 
presses a favourable opinion of the secular prin- 
ciple as this was established in the first Austra- 
lian University. 

Having said so much in behalf of what is 
useful and charitable in this book of adventures 
in the colonies of Australia, candour compels us 
to add, that we have laid a reprehending mark, 
in our copy, against many a platitude—many 
an offence of taste and against grammar. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Admiralty Surveys. Third Edition.—This new 
edition has been prepared for the purpose of meet- 


corporating the track by which Capt. M‘Clure, is- 
suing into the Polar waters by Behring’s Strait, and 
following the flood-tide flowing eastward, reached 
his present point of station at the north-west side 
of Baring Island, a little to the south of Banks 
Land,—and has solved the long-mooted question 
of a north-west passage (to the north of Baring 
Island, or up the Prince of Wales Strait)—in the 
inverse sense. The particulars of Capt. M‘Clure’s 
discovery will be found fully given elsewhere in our 
columns of to-day :—the steps or stations by which 
he arrived at his point of final discovery are clearly 
laid down in Mr. Wyld’s map. The publication is 
most opportune. 

London Homes: including the Murder Hole ; 
the Drowning Dragoon ; the Priest and the Curate; 
Lady Mary Pierrepoint; and Frank Vansittart. 
By Catharine Sinclair.—The publisher's advertise- 
ment intended to recommend this book, states 
that the reception given in America to ‘ Beatrice,’ 
Miss C. Sinclair’s last novel, “has, in fact, ex- 
ceeded that of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ in England. 
Above one hundred thousand copies were sold in 
afew weeks. A pamphlet was published by twenty- 
eight clergymen of New York, advising that each 
of their congregation should possess a copy.” Re- 
collecting the opinion expressed of ‘ Beatrice’ on 
its publication [A then. No. 1301], we can only regret 
that New York possesses so large a congregation 
of foolish clergymen, Next comes Miss Sinclair’s 
own preface, preparing us (as indeed the title of 
her new book had in parts done) for a new expo- 
sition of the case of Palace versus Garret, St. James 
versus St. Giles,—and assuring us that a ‘‘ fervent 
desire for usefulness is her sole motive for writing.” 
Thirdly, we have the book itself, which proves to 
be an olla, made up of many things old and new. 
Among others, there are, “‘a legend belonging to 
a remote district of country belonging to Lord 
Cassilis, betwixt Ayrshire and Galloway,”—an 
absurd scene in dialogue, with a sort of ‘‘ rwm-ti- 
iddity” chorus, by way of quiz on the Humane 
Society,—and, such of Miss Sinclair's ‘Common- 
Sense Tracts’ against papistry as had already 
appeared :—the success of said common-sense, 





of unquestionable literary.and classical attainments. 


apparently, not having warranted the fulfilment 


of the original scheme, which contemplated the 
publication of twelve tracts. What al this may 
have to do with “the condition of the London 
= or, with “the excellent Secretary to the 

endicity Society”—in other words, with the 
business and motives announced in Miss Sinclair’s 
preface—we leave to the twenty-eight reverend 
gentlemen in New York to discover. 

Mark Sutherland ; or, Power and Principle. By 
Emma D. E. H. Southworth.—‘ Mark Suther- 
land’ is one of those common-place American tales 
which are not worth reprinting. It in no page or 
paragraph tempts us to mitigate or modify the 
character of its authoress offered not long ago in 
the Atheneum. 

Raymond de Monthault, the Lord Marcher: a 
Legend of the Welsh Borders. By the Rev. R. W. 
Morgan, P.C. Tregynon.—It is a curious truth, 
that, whereas Scotland and Ireland have found effi- 
cient representatives in the world of fiction, Wales 
has not yet its Scott or its Edgeworth, its Galt or 
its Banim ; and that rich as the Principality is in 
poetry, music, historical associations, and striking 





Wyld's Chart of the Arctic Regions, from the ' 


ing the fresh Arctic tidings of the day,—and in- | 


points and passages of scenery, it is singularly poor 
in the amount of its contributions to the literature 
| of imagination. We think of Gray's ‘‘ Bard,”—of 
| the ‘‘ Betrothed” in ‘The Tales of the Crusaders,’ 
| —and then find ourselves in some difficulty to men- 
| tion any third “illustration” derived from native 
or from alien genius. Atal] events, this long and 
wordy romance, stiff with its display of learning, and 
containing among its paraded personages littlemore 
life than exists in a box of wooden toys, will not 
break the spell, by revealing to us the Welsh genius 
| who is to do for the Oaers and Caders of his dis- 
| trict what Scott did for the Trosachs, and the 
| authoress of ‘Castle Rackrent’ for the counties of 
Ireland. After such a sentence as the above, it 
| would only be a waste of paragraphs to attempt 
sketching the argument of the tale, or enumerating 
| the characters that sustain its action and its 
| passion. 
Memoir of Dr. Charles Webster ; with an Account 
| of Dr. Alexander Webster. By Grace Webster.— 
This book would have been made more valuable 
to the Webster family had a better spirit of order 
| presided over the arrangement of its contents; but 
even the remote descendants of the two excellent 
men whom Miss Webster has undertaken to com- 
memorate may be excused if they confound one 
ancestor with another, or one generation with its 
preceding or succeeding generation. This is the 
| more vexatious, since we fancy that a group of 
| pictures might have been assembled attractive to 
other readers besides Websters. As matters stand, 
owing to want of skill, entanglement in narrative, 
and prosiness of style, the volume ean satisfy no 
one, whether personally or merely generally in- 
terested. 

Scenes and Adventures in the Semi-Alpine Region 
of the Ozack Mountains of Missouri and Arkansas, 
By Henry Rowe Schooleraft.—The name of Mr, 
Schooleraft is identified in America with the early 
exploration of the western regions of the United 
States. The present work is a retrospective 
publication of the journals of a tour performed 
in 1818-19. ‘‘ Four-and-thirty years,” says Mr, 
Schooleraft, ‘‘have passed away since the travels 
here brought to view were terminated. They com- 
prise a period of exciting and startling events in 
our history, social and political. With the occu- 
pancy of Oregon, the annexation of Texas, the dis- 
coveries of California, and the acquisition of New 
Mexico, the very ends of the Union appear to have 
been turned about ;—and the lone scenes and ad- 
ventures of a man on a then remote frontier may 
be thought to have lost their interest. But they 
are believed to possess a more permanent cha- 
racter. It is the first and only attempt to identify 
De Soto’s march (1541) west of the Mississippi ; 
and it recalls reminiscences of scenes and observa- 
tions which belong to the history of the discovery 
and settlement of the country.”—On this side of 
the Atlantic, the volume will be interesting chiefly 
to those who relish accounts of adventures for their 
own sake :—in America it will possess a higher 
historical value. 

The Jesuits, An Historical Sketch. By E. W. 
Grinfield, M.A.—The title of this book is a mis- 
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nomer. It is not an “historical sketch,”—if his- 
tory rightly mean a just account of incidents and 
characters ;—but a controversial invective, for the 
purposes of which historical facts are used or mis- 
used, without regard to justice. ‘‘The First Part” 
of the volume ‘‘ has already been extensively cir- 
culated by the Religious Tract Society ;’ and the 
sequel is fit only for the same class of readers 
by whom that portion may have been favour- 
ably received. The ‘ religious” advantage of cir- 
culating as ‘‘ historical” works that distort or 
colour the facts of history, it is not our office to 
discuss :—it being sufficient, when they are offered 
for general circulation, to note the character which 
deprives them of secular authority. One remark, 
however, will not be out of place, on the sinister 
effect of such compositions in regard even to the 
special ends which they seek to attain. Asa mere 
matter of controversial policy, it is unwise to deal 
with known subjects in a manner the bias of which 
must be apparent at‘the first glance to all but the 
ignorant or the prejudiced. On those whom such 
a method can delight, all industry, at the expense 
of truth and moderation, is expended in pure waste : 
—they are inflamed and positive enough already, 
and being satisfied beforehand, need no further 
confirmation. For the rest, on all whom it might 
be important to persuade the effect will be the 
reverse of the intention ; while to advocates of the 
cause impugned, the process affords the very advan- 
tage most precious to controversialists — espe- 
cially where the cause itself has points of real weak- 
ness — by lending scope for refuting errors and 
exaggerations patent on the surface, and so giving 
an victory, which they ascribe to the strength 
of their position, while in fact it is merely a tri- 
umph over a weak and hasty assailant. The de- 
clared yg of this book, like that of Nicolini’s 
se A . No. 1344], is to denounce to English 
otestantism the Jesuits of the present day; and 
also to direct public indignation and political 
alarm against the Society, by representations of its 
history, darkening all that was bad in the princi- 
ples of the system or in the acts of its members, 
ae or omitting altogether its redeeming 
eatures,—directly accusing it of misdeeds which 
were done by others, or insinuating its complicity 
in them,—exaggerating its past activity, and over- 
rating its actual power, — attempting, in short, 
to create a politico-religious panic, by a process 
that does violence to the events which it professes 
to expound, and injustice to many of the charac- 
ters introduced by it. This manner of proceeding, 
at once weak and mischievous, deserves no indul- 
gence when it intrudes itself into the province of 
literature. This is no field for the partizan who 
attempts, on whatever side, to steal an unfair ad- 
vantage under the mask of historical truth :—a 
disguise especially unbecoming in writers who assail 
a notorious body with devices of the very same 
kind as those which have justly made it an object 
of suspicion and repugnance. 

Of the following works, recently published in 
Germany, we can give little more than the titles, 
—most of them being too strictly technical for ade- 

uate discussion here.—Nine different Systems of 

‘o-ordinates, examined in connexion with each 
other, by Dr. Swellengrebel, of Utrecht, is a 
copious monograph on a recondite branch of 
mathematical analysis. — Dr. Steinhal, a young 
Berlin Professor of the “Science of Language,” 
publishes his Developement of Writing in a quasi- 
polemic form, — prefaced by an eager defence, 
addressed to Professor Pott, of some former lucu- 
brations on the same subject which had incurred 
Pott’s censure, as unduly assailing W. von Hum- 
boldt’s theory on the subject. The Doctor treats 
his subject in an abstruse manner, for the compre- 
hension of which a previous study of the Hegelian 
philosophy would seem to be a n prepa. 
ration. — Medical Geography, sketched by Dr. 
©. F. Fuchs, of Brotterode, embraces a wide 
field of the topical statistics of disease, illustrated 
by a series of charts relative to the chief epi- 
demic and endemic affections, —which are pre- 
viously enumerated and classed with considerable 
detail according to site, climate, and modes of 
living. There are some additional chapters, on 
migrations of races, on change of climate as a 





remedial measure, and on special features of sur- 
gical practice.—The Poetic Canon, by Prof. Neu- 
kirch, of Kiew, is nothing less than an attempt to 
describe the whole compass of Poetic Literature, 
ancient and modern, and to estimate the character 
and desert of all who have distinguished them- 
selves in it. The field is obviously too wide for 
adequate treatment in a single volume; and the 
Professor’s endeavour bespeaks more industry than 
judgment. His literary portraits are mere out- 
lines,—repeating such superficial traits as compose 
the accounts of biographical dictionaries. 

Among the reprints and new editions on our 
table, we have Dr. Lyman Beecher’s Lectures on 
Intemperance, from the American edition,—a third 
edition of Mr. Vanderkiste’s useful Notes and Nar- 
vatives of a Six Years’ Mission, principally among 
the Dens of London,—a reprint of Mr. Carlyle’s 
singular and unwise article in Fraser's Maga- 
zine entitled an Occasional Discourse on the Nigger 
Question,—a reprint of an article from the British 
and Foreign Review, by Count Valerian Krasinski, 
a piece d’occasion, under the title of Montenegro 
and the Sclavonians of Turkey, revised and brought 
down to the present time,—and a copy of the 
‘third thousand” of the Rev. William Davis's 
work on Immortality: the True Dignity of Human 
Nature; or, Man viewed in Relation to Immortality. 
—wWe have also at hand a copy of a second edition 
of M. Louis Bonaparte at the Confessional, an 
address to “true patriots” in French.—To these 
we will add, though it is a continuation, not a 
reprint, ‘‘a second series” of the Travels of Ro- 
lando; or, a Tour Round the World, by Miss (or 
Mrs.) Anne Bowman. This work is intended as 
“more last words” to Jauffret’s pleasant tale, so 
prettily translated by Miss Aiken ; and like last 
words and continuations generally, it has little 
claim to rank with the original. It is, nevertheless, 
nicely illustrated by Mr. William Harvey.—The 
volume of Imaginary Conversations of Greeks and 
Romans, by W.S. Landor, appears to be reprinted 
from his previous publication, with modifications 
and additions,—though not a word is said on title- 
page or in preface to warn the reader against the 
impression of this being a new work. One or two 
of the ‘‘ Conversations” may possibly be new; but 
of this we are not quite sure. 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 

THE return of the Phenix steamer,—which, our 
readers will remember, was despatched with a 
— to convey stores to Sir E. Belcher’s 
searching squadron—puts us in possession of in. 
telligence from the Arctic regions of a most inter. 
esting and at the same time a very painful nature, 

The leading feature of interest lies in the fact, 
that the problem of a e for ships between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, north of 
the American continent—a problem which has en- 
gaged the enterprise of maritime nations, and par- 
ticularly of our own, for upwards of three centuries 
—has been finally solved. Capt. M‘Clure has suc- 
ceeded in navigating his ship from Behring’s Strait, 
in the west, to within about sixty miles of Mel- 
ville Straits,—and was, according to the last ac- 
counts, waiting only for the disruption of the ice 
to pass through those straits and return by the 
eastern outlet to England.—The problem had long 
since been stript of all that portion of its interest 
which was reflected on it from the field of com- 
mercial speculation ; but its solution, after ages of 
such perilous adventure as that by which it has 
been sought, is a great scientific triumph,—and 
vadds fresh glory to the old and famous flag of 
England. 

In lieu of the commercial interest which once at- 
tached to this long vexata questio, none better than 
the readers of the Athenceum know how melancholy 
an interest of another kind has attached to the late 
years of adventure in these ice-bound seas :—and 
the painful part of the intelligence now brought 
home has reference to that latter subject of anxiety 
and suspense. The secret of ages has been yielded 
up at last, we have too much reason to fear, on 
heavy terms. The proud satisfaction which Eng- 
lishmen must feel at the discovery of a North-west 
—or rather, North-east—passage, is clouded by the 
sad fact, that the intrepid conquerors of this mys- 
terious route have come on no traces of Franklin 
and his unfortunate companions. 

When on the eve of sailing, Capt. M‘Clure em- 

hatically declared that he would find Sir John 
Franklin and Capt. Crozier,—or make the North- 
west He has, g phically speaking, 
redeemed the latter part of this pledge :—but the 
fate of those gallant Commanders and their crews 
is hidden yet amid the dark and labyrinthine 
ice-paths of the Arctic seas. The scientific secret 
of centuries has been wrenched at last from the 
Spirit of the North ;—but the human secret which 
in these latter days the heart of more nations than 
our own has so yearned to solve, he guards yet, 
in spite of all questioning, in some one of his drear 
and inaccessible caves, 

It will be remembered by those who have fol- 
lowed the history of the Arctic Expeditions in our 
columns, that Capt. M‘Clure was first lieutenant 
of Sir James Ross's ship Enterprise,—and having 
been promoted, volunteered for the second Expedi- 
tion by way of Behring’s Strait. He was appointed 
to the command of the Investigator, under Capt. 
Collinson, of the Enterprise ; and proceeded with 
that officer to Behring’s Strait in the early part of 
1850. Capt. Collinson having failed to penetrate 
the pack ice, parted from Capt. M‘Clure, and 
sailed to Hong Kong,—where he wintered ; but 
the latter, notwithstanding a signal of recall from 
Capt. Kellett of the Herald, who was the chief 
officer on that station, dashed onwards with a bold 
determination to force a ge to the north-east, 
—taking on himself all the responsibility of dis- 
obeying orders. Fortunately, his daring has been 
crowned with success; and it is not alittle singular 
that Capt. Kellett, who was the last person seen by 
Capt. M‘Clure when he entered the ice on the 
west,—should have been the person to rescue him 
at the expiration of three years on the side of 
Melville Island on the east. 

We learn from Capt. M‘Clure’s despatches— 
which are very voluminous—that on the 5th of 
August (1850) he rounded Point Barrow, the 
north-eastern extremity of Behring’s Strait,—and 
then bore to the east, keeping near the shore. On 
the 9th, he passed the mouth of the Colville ; and 
on the 11th, a notice was deposited upon Jones’s 





Island, which was found thickly strewed with 
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drift wood. Here communication was held with 
the natives,—one of whom had a gun with the 
name of Barnet and the date 1840 on the lock ; 
and tobacco was bartered for salmon and ducks. 


The thievish propensity of these natives alluded | 


to by other explorers is amply confirmed by Capt. 
M‘Clure.—Struggling on through narrow leads of 


water, the Pelly Islands, at the mouth of the Mac- | 
kenzie, were reached on the 21st of August,—ancl | 


Point Warren, near Cape Bathurst, on the 24th. 
Here a circumstance occurred which we should be 


glad to know admitted of satisfactory explanation. | 


It appears, that on attempting to land at the 
above point, two natives waved the adventurers 
off with threatening gestures. It was with much 
difficulty that they were pacified ; and then, they 
related, that all their tribe but the chief and his 
sick son had fled on seeing the ship,—alleging as a 
reason that they feared the Investigator had come 
_to revenge the death of a white man whom they 
had murdered some time ago. They proceeded to 
relate (through the medium of the interpreter on 
board the Investigator), that some white men had 
come thither in a boat, and that they built them- 
selves a house and livedthere. At last the natives 
murdered one; and the others escaped—they knew 
not where. The murdered man was, they said, 
buried in a spot which they pointed out. Capt. 
M‘Clure adds, that he was prevented from exam- 
ining this grave in consequence of a thick fog 
which obliged him to return to his ship. It is 
matter of most serious regret that the truth of this 





story was not inquired into. The history of the 
Adam Beck fabrication of the murder of white men 
by Esquimaux, and the well-known habit of these 
latter to exaggerate and deceive, render it expe- 
dient, no doubt, to receive all accounts from them 
with much doubt :—but here, the means of veri- 
fication were apparently at hand. Primd facie, it 
is hardly likely that natives would volunteer a 
statement to the officer so self-criminatory as the 
above, unless it rested on grounds of truth.— 
And here we may mention, that a Correspondent 
has drawn our attention toan extract of a letter 
seemingly bearing on the above story, which we 
metres f inourcolumns in 1848[No. 1094, p. 1029], 
and which excited considerable interest at the time. 
The letter in question wasreceived by the Admiralty 
from Chief Factor Macpherson. It is dated March 
1, 1848, and contains this passage :—‘‘ There is a 
report from Peel’s River that the Esquimaux saw 
two large boats (query ships?) to the east of the 
Mackenzie River full of white men ; and they, the 
Esquimaux, showed knives, files, &c. to the Peel’s 
River Indians, which they had received from these 
white men. Could these have been Franklin or 
Rae?”—To the latter query, we may at once 
answer, that it,could not have been Rae; and on 
the other hand, the locality referred to by the 
Esquimaux is precisely that in which a boat 
endeavouring to return by the Mackenzie would 
have encamped. It agrees, too, exactly with the 


| 


| 


| 


| 





him to investigate the matter. We trust, that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, who have always evinced 
a desire to aid the searching cause, will lend a 
helping hand towards completing this inquiry. 
Continuing his course to the east along the coast, 


the water being very shallow, but admitting 
of safe navigation, Cape Parry was reached by 
Capt. M‘Clure on the 6th of September. From 


this position high land was observed to the E.N.E. 
This was taken possession of, and named Baring 
Island. Two days after this discovery, land was 
observed to the N.N.E., which was named Prince 
Albert Land. This is continuous with Wollaston 
and Victoria Lands, and extends north to 73° 21’ 
long. and 112° 48’ west lat. Here, Capt. M‘Clure 
was very near Rae’s discoveries in 1851. The 
Investigator was now navigated through a channel, 
called Prince of Wales Strait, dividing Baring 
Tsland from Prince Albert Land. This strait runs 
to the north-east, and was a most promising course 
for reaching the sea south of Melville Island. In 
the centre of the strait a number of islands were 
discovered,—to which the name of the Princess 
Royal was given ; and a depot was made on one of 
them of three months’ provisions for sixty-six men, 
with a boat and ammunition. Sailing up the strait, 
the Expedition progressed very favourably until the 


party | 11th of September,—when the ship was beset and 


drifted with the ice, narrowly escaping destruction 
several times, until the 8th of October. On that 


Esquimaux story told to Capt. M‘Clure;—and we | day she became firmly fixed. The position at this 
must hold, that steps should have been taken by | time, as will be seen by the accompanying outline 
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chart, was not far from the northern extremity 
of the strait. Here she was frozen in, — and 
remained stationary during the winter. Parties 
were sent out to explore ; and it was soon ascer- 
tained that the channel opened into Barrow Strait. 
This established the existence of a North-West 
Passage! Had the sea remained open a few days 
more, the Expedition would have made the passage, 





vith 





—not only in one season, but in the short space of 
little more than two months and a half. 

The summer of 1851 was now anxiously awaited; 
but meanwhile advantage was taken of the spring 
to explore the coasts to the north-east and south- 
east in the direction of Banks Land and Wollaston 
Land. In the course of their explorations, tribes 


of Esquimaux were met with who had evidently | through the strait; but, 


inever seen white men before. They were quiet 


and inoffensive. Several musk oxen were shot 
on Prince Albert Land,—and proved a welcome 
addition to the supplies of the pt. ‘ 
On the 14th of July (1851) the ice opened with- 
out any pressure,—and the Investigator was again 
fairly afloat. Great exertions were made to pass 
after many attempts, the 
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of the Expedition was completely arrested 
on ‘the 16th of August by strong north-east winds 
driving large masses of ice to the southward. At 
this date the party were in lat. 73° 14’ and long. 
115° 32’. Thus baffled, Capt. M‘Clure boldly 
resolved on running to-the southward of Baring 
Island, and sailing up northward along its western 
side. This, after many delays, and after surmount- 
ing formidable obstacles, he accomplished. Even- 
tually, he succeeded in reaching the north side 
of Baring Island on the 24th of September. Had 
open water existed to the east, the rest of the 

might have been easily performed this way; 

r Barrow’s Strait lay before them,—the naviga- 
tion of which from their position to Lancaster Sound 
was known to be practicable. Unhappily, how- 
ever, on the night of the above day the Investi- 
gator was frozen up; and, to the date of Capt. 
M‘Clure’s last despatch (April 10, 1853) she had 
not been liberated. Her position is 74° 6’ north 
lat. and 117° 54’ west long. Capt. M‘Clure de- 
scribes the locality as being excellent :—well pro- 
tected from the heavy ice by the projection of a reef 
which throws it clear of the ship 600 yards. 

In April (1852), aparty crossed the ice to Melville 
Island,—and deposited a document there giving 
an account of their proceedings and of the position 
of the Investigator. This was, happily, discovered 
by Capt. Kellett’s officers—only a few days before 
Capt. M‘Clure had made arrangements for desert- 
ing his frozen-up ship. Immediate steps were taken 
to communicate with the party in their ice-prison: 
—and the excitement of the meeting between 
Lieut. Pim, who was appointed for the service 
by Capt. Kellett, and the officers of the Investi- 
gator, they only will understand who can imagine 
the horrors of such a prison, and the long, dreary 
and dreadful paths by which the prisoners 
were about to make their desperate attempt at 
escape from it.—It would, we hope, be precipi- 
tate to predict that the Investigator will not be 
liberated from her icy bonds this year; but we 
have high Arctic authority for stating that, looking 
to the enormous quantity of ice this summer 
in Barrow’s Strait, and in the seas south and 
west of Melville Island, it is not likely that the 
ship has yet been moved. The perils of Arctic 
navigation in the vicinity of the Pole receive a 
frightful expression in the following calm, gallant 
instruction given by Capt. M‘Clure :—“‘It is my 
intention,” he says, “if possible, to return to 
England this season (1852), touching at Melville 
Island and Port Leopold; but should we not be 
again heard of, in all probability we shall have been 
carried into the Polar pack, or to the westward of 
Melville Island,—in either of which events, to 
attempt to send succour would only be to increase 
the evil, as any ship that enters the Polar pack 
must be inevitably crushed. Therefore, a depét 
of provisions or a ship at Winter Harbour is the 
best and only certainty for the safety of the sur- 
viving crew.” This, as will be seen by the date, 
was written last year:—and precisely the steps 
recommended by him have been taken for the dis- 
covery and rescue of Capt. M‘Clure and his com- 
panions. 

With respect to the navigation of the North- 
West Passage, which is a subject of great geogra- 
phical interest, Capt. M‘Clure observes :—“A ship 
stands no chance of getting to the westward by 
entering the Polar Sea,—the water along shore 
being very narrow and wind contrary, and the 
ae impenetrable; but through the Prince of 

ales Strait, and by keeping along the American 
coast, I conceive it practicable. Drift-wood is in 
great abundance upon the east coast of the Prince 
of Wales Strait, and on the American shore,—also 
much game. The hills in this vicinity abound in 
rein-deer and hares, which remain the entire 
winter :—we have procured upwards of 4,000 Ib.” 
—From the observations which were made, it ap- 
pears that the set of the currents is decidedly to 
the eastward.—“‘ At onetime,” saysCapt. M‘Clure, 
** we found the set as much as two knots in a per- 
fect calm,—and that the flood-tide sets from the 
‘westward we have ascertained beyond a doubt, as 
the rtunities afforded during our detention 
along western shore gave ample proof.” —This 
is one of the important facts of Capt. M‘Clure’s 





enterprise,— and establishes the propriety of 

making any future attempt at a passage which 

= be required from the side of Behring’s 
trait. 

Up to April 1852, the health of the crew of ‘the 
Investigator was excellent; but during the 
winter scurvy manifested itself,—and it was fatal 
to three individuals in the spring. 

According to the last accounts from Capt. Kel- 
lett, it appears that he had sent his surgeon to 
report upon the health of the crew of the Investi- 
gator ; and had given instructions that should there 
not be among them twenty men who were sufficient- 
ly well, and would volunteer to remain another win- 
ter, Capt. M‘Clure was to desert his vessel. This 
step, indeed, seems to be contemplated ; for Capt. 
Inglefield states, that the Intrepid steam tender 
was expected at Beechy Island with the crew,— 
and Sir E. Belcher had ordered the North Star to 
be prepared on her arrival to proceed to England, 
em to leave the Intrepid at Beechy Island in her 
place. 

We turn now to Sir E. Belcher’s despatches :— 
which, if not so interesting in a geographical point 
of view as those of Capt. M‘Clure, yet contain 
many important features. At the head of these | 
may be placed,—first, the existence ofa polar sea, 
which Sir Edward feels convinced is now placed 
beyond a doubt ;—and secondly, the discovery of 
what we would gladly hope may be further traces 
of Franklin. 

When Capt. Inglefield left Beechy Island last 
year, he brought home the intelligence that Sir 
E. Belcher had gone up Wellington Channel, and 
had been absent three weeks. It now appears 
that he reached Cape Becher to the north-east, near 
which, in lat, 76° 52’ and long. 97° W.., a locality 
was found for winter quarters. Apprehensive that 
the open season was fast approaching to a close, 
preparations were made for boat and sledge explo- 
rations to the northward :—and these were com- 
menced on the 23rd of August. On the 25th, 
when rounding a point where the coast suddenly 
turns to the eastward, the remains of several well- 
built Esquimaux houses were discovered, ‘‘ They 
were,” says Sir E. Belcher, ‘‘ not simply circles of 
small stones, but two lines of well laid wall in ex- 
cavated ground, filled in between by about two 
feet of fine gravel, well paved, and withal present- 
ing the appearance of great care—more, indeed, 
than I am willing to attribute to the rude inhabit- 
ants or migratory Esquimaux. Bones of deer, 
wolves, seals, &c. numerous. Coal found.” —- 
There is no mention of any search having been 
made for a record,—though in all probability this 
was not neglected; yet the absence of any cairn 
would seem to render it unlikely that a document 
existed. It will be observed, that Sir E. Belcher 
does not hazard an opinion as to whether these 
huts were built by Franklin’s party or not :—but 
if not by Esquimaux, it would be difficult to ar- 
rive at any other conclusion. 

The explorations of Sir Edward and his officers 
led to the discovery of various lands,—to the most 
extensive of which the name of North Cornwall 
was given,—and of several islands washed by a 
sea open to the north, which, as we have stated, 
Sir E. Belcher regards as the Polar basin. 
Sir Edward gave the name of Victoria Archi- 
pelago to a group of islands in 78° 10’ N. lat.; and 
the easternmost, forming the channel to Jones’s 
Strait, which communicates with the Polar Sea, 
he named ‘‘ North Kent.” It is important to add, 
th&t as early as the 20th of May he found the sea 
open in the latitude of Jones’s Strait. His words 
are—‘‘ Polar sea as far as the eye could range.” 
He also states that the tides were most apparent, 
setting from east to west. 

Thus, it is due to Capt. Penny to record, that 
although many of his headlands and visual bearings 
are erroneous, as might be expected,—yet, the 
fine open water which he described as existing to 
the north of Wellington Channel is a reality, and 
his views of its connexion with a Polar basin are 
borne out by Sir E. Belcher’s observations. 

In the spring of this year, a very extensive 
sledge journey was made by Commander Richards 
and Lieut. Osborne. They started from their wmter 





quarters in Weliington Channel,—and, bearing to 
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the north-west in the first instance, afterwards 
struck-south, and; crossing Melville Island, -reached 
the winter quarters of the Resolute at Dealy 
Island. Here they communicated with Capt, 
Kellett :—from whom they heard the pleasing in. 
telligence of the safety of the Investigator. By 
this exploration, which was extended over a period 
of a days, the shores of the eastern side 
of the Hecla and Griper Gulf were examined :— 
and returning “p Byam Martin Channel, ‘its con. 
nexion with the Polar basin was ascertained. 

The last despatches from Sir E. Belcher, dated 
“‘H.M.S8. Assistance, on return to Beechy Island, 
about ten miles east of Cape Becher, July 26, 
1853,” inform us, that his ships were liberated 
from the ice on the 14th of July,—and that his 
future proceedings will be determined by the 
nature of the despatches that he may find at 
Beechy Island. He strongly advocates the imme- 


diate return to England of the Investigator’s crew;. 


not conceiving it desirable that any further expense 
or risk should be incurred in waiting for the pos- 
sible disruption of the ice. The probability of 
Capt. Collinson having followed Capt. M‘Clure’s 
track renders it expedient that a ship should be 
stationed at Melville Island,—and Capt. Kellett 
will in all probability be ordered to remain there. 

Sir E. Belcher lays so much stress on the exist- 
ence of an open Polar sea, that we are surprised 
that he does not state his intention of boldly en- 
tering it with his well-appointed ship and steam- 
tender. Such a course would be warranted by his 
instructions, and at the same time be in harmony 
with his well-established spirit of enterprise. 

It now only remains to notice Capt. Inglefield’s 
despatches. 

Having to tow the Breadalbane transport ship, 
his passage across Melville Bay was a difficult and 
tedious operation. Seldom during any part of the 
open season has so much ice been seen as was ob- 
served during this year. When in the middle of 
the bay, scarcely any water was visible from the 
mast-head,—and the Phoenix had already sustained 
so much damage from the pressure of the ice, as to 
render it necessary to shift the screw. On the 
8th of August the Expedition arrived at Beechy 
Island; but so late was the season, that no water 
was seen from Cape Riley the day before. The ice 
was too abundant and hummocky to admit the 
possibility of landing the stores on Beechy Island; 


—and accordingly Cape Riley was selected for that 


purpose. 

It became now an object of great importance to 
communicate with Sir E. Belcher,—and Capt. 
Inglefield resolved on being himself the bearer of 
Sir Edward’s despatches. With this view, he started 
in his whale boat, with a month’s provisions, on the 
10th of August,—leaving orders, in case of any 
unforeseen casualty preventing his return to the 
Pheenix by the time the transport was cleared, to 
run no risk of the ships being caught for the winter, 
but to proceed to England without him. 

Wellington Channel was full of ice,—and so 
rough with large cracks and pools, that it defied 
sledging excepting with a strong party. An 
attempt was made to carry a small punt over the 
ice; but this proving ineffectual, Capt. Inglefield 
determined on proceeding by land with an officer 
and two men to Cape Rescue. Each man carried 
a blanket, a bag, and a fortnight’s provisions. The 
Cape was reached, with much exertion, on the 13th 
of August; but further progress was arrested by 
open water. At this juncture, a notice was found 
stating that Capt. Pullen had returned to his ship 
after having communicated with Sir E. Belcher. 

Having deposited duplicates of their despatches 
in the cairn, the party commenced their return to 
Beechy Island :—which was reached five days after 
their departure,—they having during this time 
travelled 120 miles. It was in a second attempt 
to convey the original despatches to Sir E. Belcher 
that one of the saddest episodes recorded in these 
last Arctic papers occurred. The gallant Lieut. 
Bellot—who, it will be remembered, accompanied 
Capt. Inglefield in the Phoenix—here lost his life. 
He had been sent by Capt. Pullen on the above 
duty :—having volunteered his services. A heavy 
gale having suddenly sprung up, he and two of his 
men were driven from the shore on a floe; 
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while reconnoitering from the top of a hummock | a doubt that they cannot be entangled in the ice 
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‘Historical Notices of the Steam Engine,’ ‘On 
Explosions of Steam Boilers,’ ‘ Historical Notices of 
the Voltaic Pile,’—those which are connected with 
the Polarization of Light, the phenomena of Mag- 
netic Rotation, — and on the Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics, we think we indicate labours of a most 
varied and important character. 

The French nation may be justly proud of such 
a man as Arago; but in their eagerness to do 
honour to his name they have claimed for their 
philosopher discoveries to which his title may be 
disputed. Amongst these, we may name the 
electro-magnet; which common consent has allowed 
‘to be the invention of poor Sturgeon :—and again, 
although Arago extended the inquiry into the 
remarkable phenomena ofmagneticrotation, the pre- 
liminary researches of Sir W. Snow Harris should 
not be forgotten. The weakness here indicated 
is one common to our French neighbours, and 
from which the distinguished man of whom we 
write was himself far from free. On several occa- 
sions, M. Arago endeavoured to claim for his 
countrymen discoveries which had long _pre- 
viously been made in England and elsewhere. 
On one of these, when discussing the merits of 
the discovery of a Frenchman, he was reminded 
that an Englishman had already, through M. Biot, 
made his invention known in France by a com- 
munication to the Academy of Sciences: — 
he declined, however, to withdraw the claim on 
the expressed ground that it was for the honour of 
France that he should maintain it. The same 
feeling was shown in M. Arago’s ‘ Historical Eloge 
of James Watt,’—in which he claimed for Papin 
a position certainly due to Savery, Newcomen, and 
Watt. With his usual force of language, he pre- 
faced his éloge by the following words :— 

“‘I approach this inquiry with the firm determination of 


being impartial—with the most earnest solicitude to be- 
stow on every improver the credit which is his due—and 





with the fullest conviction that I am a stranger to every | 
consideration unworthy of the commission that you have | 
conferred on me, or beneath the dignity of science, origi- | 
nating in national —- I declare, on the other hand, 
that I esteem very lig’ tly the i rable deci 

have already emanated from such prejudiced sources; and | 
that I care, if possible, still less, for the bitter criticisms 
which undoubtedly await me, for the past is but the mirror 
of the future,” 

After this, we finda constant effort to increase 
the value of each invention of Papin, and to lower | 
the several improvements of Sayery, Newcomen | 
and Watt. e have no desire to depreciate the | 
labours of Papin. His inventions were important | 
steps in the progress of the steam-engine; but it | 
must not be forgotten that Papin abandoned his 
own engine as useless, Papin saw the power of | 
steam,—but he could not apply it:—Watt dili- 
gently sought out the laws regulating the forma- 
tion and the condensation of steam,—and left the 
steam-engine perfect. M. Arago could not deny 
the 7 claims of Watt :—yet his national preju- 
dices led him to place Papin and Watt on the 
same pedestal.—Having said what was fitting at 
the time—and in the fitting tone,—it is not over 
the grave of Arago that we will renew our quarrel 
with him for the part which he took in the discus- 
sion respecting the rival claims of Adams and Le- 
verrier.—We allude to these subjects only because, 
as honest chroniclers and critics, we are bound to 
exhibit the unphilosophic side in the character of a 
ae philosopher, to whatever nation he may be- 

ong. 

In surveying the results of such a life as that of 
M. Arago, we cannot overlook his earnest desire 
to give to the public all the advantages of the dis- 
coveries of science with the least possible delay— 
and with the utmost freedom from mere technicali- 
ties. In 1816, he established, in connexion with 
M. Gay-Lussac, the Annales de Physique et de 
Chimie :—and, on his pressing representation, on 
the 13th of July 1835, the Academy commenced, 
in charge of its Perpetual Secretaries, Les Comptes 
Rendus Hebdomadaires. 

In 1830, Arago was made Director of the Obser- 
vatory,—and he succeeded Fourier asa Perpetual 
Secretary of the Academy of Sciences. His re- 
markable activity of mind andunwearying industry 
led him without difficulty through an amount of 
labour which would have overwhelmed an ordinary 

man, There was a remarkable clearness in his 
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perception of those matters to which his attention 
was directed. He readily stripped them of any 
adventitious clouding or mystery by which they 
might be surrounded, and fearlessly and energetic- 
ally expressed his convictions. As a writer, we 
may remark the strong evidences of the latter in 
his firmness of style,—and the clearness of his per- 
ceptive faculties is shown in its lucid elegance. It 
is not easy to render the delicate beauties of one 
language into another; but the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the following passage from M. Arago’s 
‘Eloge on Watt’ will find its response in every 
earnest mind.— 

** We have long been in the habit of talking of the age of 
Augustus, and of the age of Louis the Fourteenth. Emi- 
nent individuals amongst us have likewise held that we 
might with propriety speak of the age of Voltaire, of 
R and of Montesqui Ido not hesitate to declare 
my conviction, that, when the immense services already 
rendered by the steam-engine shall be added to all the 
marvels which it holds out to promise, a grateful population 
will familiarly talk of the age of Papin and of Watt.” 

We have, of course, little to say on the political 
life of M. Arago. He was a consistent philoso- 
phical Republican ; and we find in his ‘ Lettre & 
MM. les Electeurs de l’Arrondissement de Perpig- 
nan’ in 1831, his ‘ Lettre sur les Forts détachés,’ 
and his ‘ Lettre sur l’Embastillement de Paris,’ in 
1833, evidences of a bold and liberal mind ever 
alive to the social interests of his fellow men. As 
a deputy, M. Arago delivered a great number of 
speeches to the Chamber. Speaking of these, M. 
Cormenin says—‘‘There is something perfectly 
lucid in his demonstrations. His manner is so ex- 
pressive that light seems to issue from his eyes, 
from his lips, from his very fingers. He inter- 
weaves in his discourses the most caustic appeals 
to ministers—appeals which defy all answer—the 
most piquant anecdotes, which seem to belong 
naturally to the subject, and which adorn without 
overloading it.” 

A mind so active as that of M. Arago could not 
be idle during the political convulsions of France. 
—In 1840 he was elected a member of the 
Council-General of the Seine. He was named 
a member of the Provisional Government—and 
Minister of War and Marine ad interim. He 
laboured with all honesty to subdue the tempest. 
He displayed his courage in the sad days of July 
in the streets of Paris—endeavouring, but in 
vain, to stay the hand of the slayer :—but the 
result put an end to the political career of the 
philosopher. Another strong evidence of moral 
and political courage was given by M. Arago 
in his refusal when summoned as a_ public 
officer to take the oaths to the Government 
of Louis Napoleon. Rather than sacrifice his prin- 
ciples he resolved to quit the Observatory and, in 
his old age, cast himself upon the world. This 
resistance was made the more remarkable by its 
result, Before his attitude the spirit of menace 
retreated. Government made an exception in his 
favour :—and at his death he still held the public 
offices which he filled so well and which he so 
highly illustrated. 

The troubles of his later days—or rather those 
of his country—deeply afflicted M. Arago,—and 
did their work in undermining his robust frame. 
General debility gave rise to slow disorganization 
of his system,—his vital powers became gradually 
exhausted,—and under the influence of a general 
dropsy his life was extinguished. 

We have spoken freely of the high claims of M. 
Arago as a man of science :—yet, we must add 
that, when the world shall ask hereafter what 
great discovery Arago made, it will be difficult to 
give an answer to the question. His was one of 
those minds which could not bind itself to that 
minute analysis which led a Newton to the dis- 
covery of the laws of gravitation, or that inves- 
tigation which conducted a Davy to the invention 
of the Safety Lamp. He stood the busiest man 
in a busy age—the great expositor of Nature’s 
truths as they were developed by the labours of 
experimentalists. The idea given, Arago saw at 
once its entire bearing, and advanced himself by 
rapid strides to the elucidation of the fact. His 
suggestions were the guiding stars of science in 
France,—his experiments were the foundations 
on which new sciences were to be built. Arago 





never allowed his thoughts to be involved in a 





theory; he accepted a theory as a means of ad- 
vancing,—but was ever ready to abandon it when 
it was found that facts favoured a contrary view. 
In the History of Philosophy his name will have 
enduring fame, not from the discoveries which he 
made,-—but from the aid which he gave to science 
in all its departments by his prompt and unfailing 
netration. A member of nearly all the scientific 
ieties of Europe, he was the point uniting them 
in a common bond. In every part of the civilized 
world his name was regarded with reverence,—and 
all scientific communities felt that they had lost a 
friend when they heard of the death of the Astro. 
nomer of France. 





We announced last week the loss which the circle 
of French botanists had experienced in the death of 
M. Auguste St.-Hilaire. He wasa member of the 
Botanical Section of the Academy of Sciences. His 
first botanical publications were on the local vege- 
tation of France. In 1812 he published a notice 
of seventy species of phenogamous plants discovered 
in the department of the Loiret. In the same 
year he published observations on the new Flora of 
Paris. In 1816 his memoir appeared on those 
plants which have a free central placenta. At this 
time he went to South America for the purposes 
of investigating the vegetation of this vast con- 
tinent. e remained there till 1822; and during 
the time of his residence in America and since, he 
published a number of valuable memoirs and papers 
on the plants of South America. The most im- 
portant of these were :—1. A History of the most 
remarkable Plants of Brazil and Paraguay. It 
contained figures of the plants, and was published 
in Paris in 1824. 2. The Plants used economicall 
by the Brazilians; also published in 1824, with 
plates. 3. From 1825 to 1832 appeared in parts, 
illustrated with folio plates, his ‘Flora Brasilie 
Meridionalis.’ In this and in the foregoing works 
M. Saint-Hilaire was assisted by MM. A. de 
Jussieu and J. Cambepedes. They comprise by 
far the most complete account extant of the ex- 
uberant vegetation of the Brazils. M. Saint- 
Hilaire has also published accounts of his various 
travels in South America. In 1830 appeared his 
travels in the provinces of Rio de Janeiro and 
Minas Geraes. In 1833 he published an account 
of his travels in the Diamond districts and on the 
shores of Brazil. On his return from the Brazils, 
his herbarium contained seven thousand species of 
plants which he had collected during his travels in 
South America.—M. Saint-Hilaire died in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age. 








ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, 

Amone the few animals that have hitherto re- 
sisted most attempts to bring them alive to this 
country, is the Great American Ant-eater (Myr- 
mecophaga jubata). The difficulty of procuring 
for it proper food seems to have been one cause of 
this failure. The late Earl of Derby on two oc- 
casions received living specimens of the curious 
animal in question,—but each soon died. We 
have now to record the fact, that one of these 
singular creatures has at last been secured alive 
by the Zoological Society,—and is at present 
in a prosperous condition in their Gardens in the 
Regent’s Park. 

This specimen was brought from America with 
two others which died on their voyage. It was 
placed in the Gardens the week before last ; and 
though at first it appeared exhausted and little dis- 
posed to eat, it hasrecovered.—Although called Ant- 
eater from its asserted habit of thrusting its tongue 
into ants’-nests and carrying it back to its mouth 
charged with ants,—it has displayed in England 
no taste for insects. It is true, that it has not 
been supplied with ants,—and it is questionable 
if our species of that insect would be adapted to 
its taste. Its favourite food since it has been in 
the Gardens is, eggs and milk. In the course of 
a single day last week it ate as many as twenty- 
one raw eggs and drank up a quart of milk, Al- 
though it has here refused insects, no one can see 
its long tongue without feeling sure that the organ 
was not framed for sucking eggs. In addition to 
milk, the animal has drunk water. It sleeps most 
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part of the day; and seems on the whole an in- 
active creature, though somewhat additionally 
active at night. Whilst asleep it covers itself over 
with its large bushy tail, which acts as a kind 
of blanket. Under its tail its body lies partially 
curved, with its fore and hind feet locked in each 
other. The head is placed between the forelegs. 
On being disturbed it lifts up its head :—which is 
the most striking part of the animal, on account 
of the great length of the snout. The snout and 
face have no hairs; which gives the head very 
much the appearance of that of some of the larger 

torial birds,—as, the storks and cranes. The 
Ant-eater has rather long legs and a thin long body. 
It seems, however, to stand awkwardly,—and its 
gait is a kind of shuffle. All who have seen it in 
its native haunts speak of its slow movements and 
its stupidity of character; and this report the 
appearance of this specimen iri the Gardens would 
confirm. Its tail is very large, and long for its 
body. Whilst the animal is moving about, the 
tail appears to occupy more space than all the rest 
of its body besides. 

The large Ant-eater belongs to a family of ani- 
mals, the Edentata, of which there are but few 
living representatives at the present day. They 
were, however, at one time numerous,—and num- 
bered amongst them the largest and most powerful 
animals on the face of the earth. They are almost 
peculiar to South America; and the extinct forms 
—which include the Megatherium, the Megalonyx, 
the Mylodon, and the Glyptodon—have been 
found on that continent only. The present animal 
is the largest of the family that is left on the sur- 
face of the earth; and it possesses, with all its 
congeners, great interest on account of its relation 
to the extraordinary animals whose remains only 
are left to us. 

Since we are speaking of the Gardens,—we may 
as well report progress. The Aqua-vivarium has 
turned out, we are glad to say, a most successful ex- 

riment. The treasures of the deep have been there 
hritly brought to light,—and during the summer a 
succession of ocean wonders has been exhibited. 
Those who had only heard of the flowers of the 
ocean, have now seen them,—and no longer regard 
as fabulous the statements of the traveller who has 
not found words glowing enough to describe the 
gorgeous beauties which he detects at the bottom 
of the sea. Even naturalists themselves have, we 
fancy, been astonished at the strange splendour of 
some of the zoophytes which have been here exhi- 
bited. 

The hot summer weather was a trying period,— 
and many of the creatures perished. But the 
“dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear” infinite 
multitudes of such animals as have so much inter- 
ested the public in this beautiful collection, and all 
round our shores are fishermen ready for the cap- 
ture :—so that, the word has but to be given, and the 
railway brings up with sufficient rapidity to save 
their lives any number wanted to make good the 
eecasional loss. Not that the death of these crea- 
tures is by any means a constant fact. There are 
many now in the Vivarium which were present at 
its opening. Every day, however, changes the 
scene,—and new forms make their appearance. 
The collection of fish is at this time very interest- 
ing. A tank, with several species of Wrasse and 
Bienny, almost rival in their variety of colours the 
fabled fish of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

Since we last mentioned the Gardens, one of the 
most attractive exhibitions has been a flock of 
flamingoes, In former times one flamingo was a 
rarity in a collection,—but here we had a group of 
eleven of these beautiful birds. ‘Two have died of 
diseases of the legs, brought on probably from the 
way in which they have been captured :—but nine 
still survive. Scarcely any things in the Gardens 
exhibit more variety and elegance of form, and 
greater delicacy of colour, than this group of beau- 
tiful birds. 

Whilst the crocodiles and tortoises, in both of 
which the Gardens are now exceedingly rich in 
Specimens, are doing remarkably well, a murrain 
has seized the snakes. Day after day have the 
noble specimens of Pythons, and Boas, and others 
succumbed to a disease in the mouth, which seems 
to have affected nearly all the individuals. There 





appears no other way of accounting for this dis- 
ease than by the closeness of the houses and of the | 
cases. These Gardens were originally started on 
the plan of a fixed Wombwell’s caravan. It never 
seems to have occurred to any one, that as there 
was no necessity for carrying the animals about, 
there was no occasion for cooping them up in such 
narrow dens as distinguished Mr. Wombwell’s 
peripatetic menagerie. Yet, the very last of the 
erections of the Society—the new reptile house— 
is open to this objection. These snakes are crea- 
tures of the open air and sunlight ; and to confine 
them in a badly lighted and worse ventilated room, 
was to secure their destruction. We know that 
many of these creatures cannot resist cold; and 
that the problem to be solved in the Zoological 
Gardens—as in every dwelling-house in England 
in the winter—is, the greatest amount of fresh air 
which can be combined with a given amount of 
heat. We think the heat has engrossed too much 
attention. Why, lions, tigers, elephants, rhino- 
ceroses, hippopotamuses, monkeys, and great snakes, 
once lived wild in England. They had no Council 
of an antediluvian Zoological Society to supply 
them with heat by means of hot-air and steam-pipe 
apparatus,—yet they did very well. The poor 
monkeys, too :—we counted fifty-eight in that one 
little room! If they were human beings, it is very 
certain that the Board of Health would have a 
right to interfere—We know well how cramped 
the Society is for space; but surely it would be 
better to sacrifice a few of their flower-beds in 
order to build new houses, rather than allow their 
collection to die for want of fresh air and light. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 

Last week we brought our report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Meeting of the British Association 
at Hull to a conclusion :—and we now proceed to 
offer a few such remarks as suggest themselves 
after a calm consideration of the ister of this 
latest scientific congress. 

Every visitor to Hull who had also attended 
the former meetings of the Association, noticed 
with surprise the absence of a large number of 
those men who are regarded as the leading stars 
of the Sections to which they severally belong. It 
was not that a few men, in some one particular 
department of science, were accidentally prevented 
from attending. In the Physical, the Chemical, 
the Geological, and the Natural History Sections 
alike there was observable a deficiency of those 
who stand at the head of these respective depart- 
ments of science. Various excuses were suggested 
in each case—and there was an unusual eager- 
ness to enforce a belief that the absence was 
purely casual. It could not, however, be con- 
cealed, that some under-current of influence 
injurious to the Hull meeting itself had been 
at work,—and that it was not entirely accident 
which kept away from that meeting some 
twenty men of high scientific reputation who 
are usually found at the assemblages of the British 
Association. It is not easy to refer this remarkable 
desertion to any one specific cause. Three have 
been named to us:—and each one of these, we have 
too much reason to believe, operated to a certain 
extent. Though different in their character, they 
all resolve themselves into feelings of jealousy 
wholly unworthy of a body of philosophers. We 
do no more than allude to these alleged operating 
causes, because they are not pleasant to dwell on ; 
and we do so much only because we perceive in 
them—for the first time since the birth of this im- 
portant scientific confederation — the seeds of a 
mortal weakness which cannot be arrested too 
soon. If the malady spreads, the days of the Asso- 
ciation's usefulness may be considered as numbered, 
—and a heavy responsibility rests on those by 
whom the unwholesome grain has been scattered. 

The meetings of the British Association have 
hitherto been characterized by the utmost har- 
mony of feeling: — at its gatherings the dis- 
cordant spirits have been tempered by the 
genial influences around them. One great value 
of the Association was, that it brought men to- 
gether who would not otherwise have met,—and 





they were enabled to discuss in a friendly spirit 


those subjects on which perhaps they held 
widely different views. We have known many 
breaches closed by the explanation which the op- 
portunity of a meeting in the Section-room has 
afforded, —and several currents of inquiry have 
proceeded side by side which were previously con- 
ducted in opposing channels. In the absence of 
those whose works have stamped them as autho- 
rities in science, the element of correction is want- 
ing; and the young experimentalist loses the 
benefit of the remarks of the more experienced, to 
whom he had hitherto looked for guidance, and by 
whose suggestions he was disposed to profit. In 
more than one instance, this year, melancholy dis- 
plays of charlatanry were permitted to occupy the 
time of the Section, which would not have been 
endured had some of those whose absence we now 
regret been at their posts. 

In looking over our reports, it cannot but be 
seen, that the scientific value of the proceedings at 
the Hull meeting was below the average. Obvi- 
ously, a considerable number of the communications 
made were extemporized by those who were pre- 
sent, and unwilling to see their respective Sections 
without work. Many subjects of much importance, 
and of general interest, came under consideration, 
—but we cannot indicate any decided step in ad- 
vance in any branch of science. 

From the light in which the British Association 
for the Adva t of Sci is viewed on the 
Continent, and the rapid re-publication, princi- 
pally from our columns, in the French, German and 
American journals of communications made at its 
meetings,—we are surprised that it is not more 
frequently made the medium through which new 
discoveries may be given to the world. We would 
urge upon the younger cultivators of science the 
advantage of holding back for a season the sub- 
jects on which they may have been employed, and 
communicating them in a more complete form in 
one of the Sections of the Association. The 
Horatian maxim is as applicable to Philosophy as 
to Poetry: — works in each will improve by 
keeping. 

At the Birmingham meeting a strong effort was 
made to enlist our young experimentalists in 
branches of original research,—and the number of 
subjects then recommended to attention was large. 
The attempt does not appear to have been at- 
tended with many successful results ; and to this, 
we suppose, may be owing the exceedingly small 
number of recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee at the Hull meeting. 

We must not close our remarks without noticing 
the very praiseworthy manner in which the people 
of Hull performed their part. In the face of every 
discouragement —hearing day by day that this 
eminent philosopher would be absent, and the 
other would not come,—they proceeded with their 
work of preparation. Notwithstanding the feeling 
that they were subjected to some unkindly influ- 
ences,—the managers of the meeting rose above it 
all, and produced a system of arrangements which 
gave general satisfaction. The entertainment 
which the visitors received could not fail to make 
a favourable and lasting impression :—and is itself 
a rebuke to the evil spirit that operated in any 
degree to the rejection of the hospitality of the 
town. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

«A Constant Reader” writes to us as follows, 
from Portsmouth.—‘ Some months ago I saw in 
the Atheneum that Government had determined 
on sending an Expedition to explore the Tsadda: 
—and I have since then seen in the Zimes that a 
vessel was being built for the purpose,—and that 
three officers were to form the scientific part of the 
Expedition. Since that time, however, I have 
heard nothing more of this Expedition :—nor was 
it mentioned during the late meeting of the British 
Association. I sincerely trust that the plan has 
not miscarried:—especially now that such good 
accounts have arrived from Barth and Vogel. 
Have the officers yet been selected !-—For if they 
have, it is full time that the public should know of 
them,—or if not, they ought to be selected imme- 
diately. Perhaps you could answer this ques- 
tion, and oblige one much interested in African 
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exploration.”—We can only sympathise with our 
Correspondent,—and fear, like himself, that the 
matter ‘has been treated with so much dilatoriness 
as to make it doubtful now if the Expedition can be 
despatched in 1854. The Expedition in question 
up the Chadda—in its upper course called the 
Benué—was first proposed in our own columns, in 
1852 (see Athen. No. 1309) ;—and was some time 
since decided on by Government,—the Earl of 
Clarendon being, as we understand, the one of the 
ministers who took the most direct and especial 
interest in the project. In face of the delay which 
seems taking place, we think it may be well worth 
while to repeat here the argument which we 
employed on the former occasion.— 

“The subject of ascending the Kawara (commonly called 

Niger) is at present once more seriously thought of in the 
plan of Lieutenant M‘Leod, R.N., which, there is little 
doubt, is superior to any previous one, and justifies the hope 
of success. If this project be realized, it would be worthy 
of consideration to attempt the further exploration of the 
Tchadda on the same excellent plan. This river, as is well 
known, unites with the Kawara not far from its mouth, 
‘which it certainly rivals, if it does not surpass it in mag- 
nificence.’ That this immense river—a second Niger—ex- 
tends right into the heart of Inner Africa, was conjectured 
some time since; but only last year was this supposition 
corroborated by the actual exploration of Dr. Barth, who, 
in his journey to Adamana, crossed the Benué, a splendid 
river half amile broad and ten feet deep, which he ascer- 
tained to be the upper course of the Tchadda. From all 
that Dr. Barth says in his last, as well as in his previous 
letters, we are inclined to think that the Tchadda will even- 
tually form the natural and most important line from the 
west for spreading commerce and civilization into the very 
heart of Inner Africa, and extinguishing the slave trade by 
extending European influence to the sources of the slave 
supply. The Sheikh of Bornu has repeatedly expressed to 
the two travellers his desire of forming a closer bond of 
friendship with the English for the purpose of establishing 
a peaceful and regular commerce, and abolishing the slave 
trade; and the best proof of his sincerity towards the 
English is, the kind and generous manner in which he has 
at all times treated their representatives. The kingdom of 
Adamana, situated in the valley of the upper Tchadda, 
with its pastoral and agricultural population, is spoken of 
as the most beautiful country in Central Africa, and as such 
may probably became the key to the interior of that conti- 
nent. At present the town of Kano, situated between the 
Kawara and Lake Tsad, is the great mart of the interior; 
there the English merchandise coming from the north by 
the very tedious and imperfect roads through the Great 
Desert, meets with the American merchandise coming by 
steam up the Kawara from the south, where, as is well 
known, American influence is spreading fast. The Great 
Desert will ever form a natural barrier and prevent the 
establishing of European commerce of any considerable 
magnitude; it is to the Kawara and the Tchadda, and more 
particularly the latter, that we must look as the means of a 
ready access into the virgin countries and the inexhaustible 
natural wealth of Inner Africa.” 
—Our readers have had the opportunity of tracing 
in these columns the important labours of Richard- 
son, Overweg and Barth to open up the interior of 
Africa, and its races, to the knowledge of Western 
Europe,—and if we would secure to ourselves the 
full results of the opportunity, we must look to the 
co-operation of our own Government. It would 
be a comparatively easy and inexpensive matter 
to follow in the tracks of such discoverers to the 
important objects which invite us to Central Africa: 
—and we do think, as our Correspondent seems to 
think, that the British Association might well have 
come to our aid with the weight of its authority in 
such a matter. 

While on this subject, we may mention with 
pleasure that Mr. Petermann, whose interest in 
the subject is well known to the readers of the 
Atheneum, is, we understand, preparing for publi- 
cation, by authority of Her Majesty’s Government, 
a set of Maps and Views, with descriptive letter- 
press, illustrating the progress of the Expedition 
to Central Africa above referred to—from 1849 to 
1853. For the purposes of the work, the official 
and private documents bearing on the subject have, 
we are assured, been put at Mr. Petermann’s dis- 


posal. 

The particular Lord Mayoralty of London which 
is now fast drawing to a close will have left its mark 
conspicuously and honourably in the annals of the 
office. Under the enlightened interpretation of 
the present Chief Magistrate we have had quite a 
new reading of the duties and capabilities of the 
civic chair,—and the City has taken a place in the 
great intellectual movement of the age such as for 
many years past it has not thought it worth its 
while to assume. Out of the windows of the huge 
gilt coach the Lord Mayor has looked abroad on 
the great mental stir and educational muster which 





are going on without,—and in the name of the rich 
and powerful constituency which he represents has 
claimed his right to be a leader in the cause of 
civilization. There have been assemblies at the 
Mansion House in the present year such as can be 
got together only by a prince, with a prince’s re- 
sources—yet such as the City princes trained in 
the true traditional Gog-Magog belief have had no 
thought of summoning thither. But it is not in 
the more conspicuous gatherings which invested 
the Chief Magistrate and his office with the illus- 
tration derived from the presence of the living 
representatives of Literature, Art, and Science 
within its walls, that the most convincing proofs 
are to be gathered of the strong and earnest pur- 
pose in the cause out of which those same 
greater assemblages also grew, by which the 
present Lord Mayor has brought such an ac- 
cession of dignity to the chair which he is about 
to vacate. There have been, and are going 
on, a series of minor celebrations, making less 
public appeal, but conceived in the same spirit 
of progress,—which will make part of the his- 
tory of his Lordship’s Mayoralty when it shall 
have to be told,—which would not have occurred 
to a man playing for mere popularity rather than 
out of an earnest spirit,—and which would as- 
suredly escape the apprehension of a mere imitator. 
—An example of the kind occurred on Friday in 
last week, when the Lord Mayor invited the 
** Grecians” of Christ’s Hospital and the Prizemen 
of the City of London School to dine with him at 
the Mansion House, previously to their going up 
to the Universities — by way of marking with 
honour the earliest laurel which they had won 
in their contest with their fellows, and stimu- 
lating them to struggle for those further prizes 
which lie on the long path before them, to 
be gathered by the intellectual workers. Thirteen 
Christ’s Hospital ‘‘ Grecians,” as they are called, 
in the quaint costume of the school, and three 
City of London Scholars, sat down amid the 
Lord Mayor’s family and friends, to share the tra- 
ditional hospitalities of the Mansion House, accom- 
panied by the Masters who had a share in the 
triumph :—and to make up the very peculiar and 
pleasant flavour of the occasion, the Lord Mayor 
had invited a few literary men to meet them. These 
sixteen strong young men, as they fronted the Lord 
Mayor accoutred for the battle of life —and 
strengthening themselves abundantly for the same 
on the good things which his hospitality had pro- 
vided—could not but strike all who were present 
on the occasion as a somewhat curious departure 
from the old City traditions, and an entirely new 
version of the ‘Men in Armour.” 

The obituary of the last fortnight includes the 
name of Dr. Curie,—one of the leading apostles and 
practitioners of homceopathy in London,—and who 
has published, if we mistake not, a work or two on 
the subject. 

A letter has been received by the Colonial and 
International Postage Association from the Gover- 
nor of Van Diemen’s Land,—stating, in reply toa 
letter from the Association, that a bill is in course 
of preparation, to be laid before the Legislative 
Council at its next sitting, in which the Govern- 
ment proposes to discontinue the charge for postage 
on all letters received from other countries, and to 
require the payment of 1d. or 2d., as the Council 
may decide, instead of 4d. as charged at present, 
on letters forwarded from Van Diemen’s Land 
to places beyond the seas.—This is exactly in ac- 
cordance with the principles proposed by the As- 
sociation, and which were received most cordially 
at the Statistical Congress held the other day in 
Brussels. 

The result of the Conference recently held at 
Brussels respecting the best mode of making sys- 
tematic and uniform meteorological observations 
at sea by all maritime nations is, a long Report 
strongly urging the necessity of an immediate co- 
operation in a general system of meteorological 
research.—It is recommended, that a mercurial 
marine barometer should be contrived which might 
be sold at a moderate price, and at the same time 
be perfectly trustworthy,—the present instruments 
in use being almost worthless. The aneroid baro- 
meter is not recommended. The Conference is 


also of opinion that an anemometer which will 
enable the navigator to measure the force, direction, 
and velocity of the wind at sea is a desideratum.— 
Various thermometers are recommended; and in 
order that there should be uniformity of record, a 
form of register for all observations was concerted 
and agreed on. Already the Governments of 
several nations have expressed their intention of 
adopting the recommendations contained in the 
Report; and there is little doubt, that if the obser. 
vations be made in the manner advised, and with 
improved instruments, there will be a vast gain in 
a few years to our meteorological knowledge, which 
cannot fail to be of signal benefit to navigation. 

Some of our contemporaries mention a project 
gracefully entertained by our kinsmen—the Ame- 
rican Pe om "of contributing stained glass 
memorial windows to the Church at Stratford- 
upon-Avon in which Shakspeare is buried. 

The Manchester Mechanics’ Institute, the first 
of its kind in England, after some few fluctuations 
of fortune—some gathering of experiences which 
have been useful to itself and to others—appears 
to have recently entered into a new career of pros- 
perity. The original building—erected at a time 
when labour and materials were both much cheaper 
than at present, at a cost of 6,600/.—is unable to 
accommodate the number of members borne into 
it by the new tide of success. Its friends, there- 
fore, in fullest confidence that the hold which it 
has lately taken on the particular public to which 
it addresses itself is neither fictitious nor fugitive, 
are making efforts to obtain a fund sufficient for 
the construction of a larger building on a new and 
more commodious site. The new structure—which 
is to have an architectural as well as a useful cha- 
racter—is to cost, according to the estimates, not 
less than 10,000/. :—towards which sum we already 
notice that 5,600/. have been obtained in subscrip- 
tions.—We notice, as a hint worth the attention 
of parties engaged in similar undertakings else- 
where, that the old semi-circular form of the 
lecture theatre, with tiers of seats rising above 
each other, has been abandoned, in the new design, 
in favour of a long room with a flat floor. Though 
convenient in some respects, the experience of 
twenty-eight years has convinced the directors that 
the tier-form of theatre is not the one best adapted 
to the requirements of a popular institution. 

The proposed Milton Club—some particulars of 
which have been already laid before our readers— 
has obtained a site on Ludgate Hill, under the 
shadow of St. Paul’s, and about midway between 
Milton’s well-known several London dwellings in 
St. Bride’s Churchyard and in the Old Jewry. 
The structure, which should add a new ornament 
to Ludgate Hill, is to cost about 30,0007, :—about 
five-sixths of which sum, we are given to under- 
stand, have already been obtained from parties con- 
nected with the Nonconformist body. 


The winter programme of the Marylebone Lite- 
rary and Scientific Institution offers a list of lec- 
tures for the coming season the chief feature of 
which is the oddity of its arrangement. No subject 
is treated consecutively. That vain struggle for 
variety which has been the bane of so many literary 
Institutes—placing them on the same level as the 
singing saloon and the cheap theatre—seems to 
have been carried in this instance to the utmost 
limit of imperfection. For example, the first lec- 
ture-night is occupied by a lecture on ‘The Senate,’ 
—the next, by a Vocal Entertainment,—this is 
followed by notes on the ‘Character of St. Dunstan,’ 
—by a lecture on ‘Celebrated Forensic Orators’— 
‘ Instinct and Reason in Animals ’—‘ Remarkable 
Women of the Present Century ’—‘ John Bunyan’ 
—‘ Italian School of Music ’"—‘The Sun and Earth’ 
‘ Satirical Literature ’"—and Woman's Heart, being 
Miss Vandenhoff’s play of that name, read by her- 
self. This distribution of subjects is one likely to 
defeat all serious purpose of public instruction, and 
is a waste of valuable means to that end. Three 
of the lecturers are ladies; and among those of the 
other sex we notice Prof. Hunt and Mr. Hannay. 

Continental journals announce, that the remains 
of Don Fernandez de Moratin, one of the latest 
dramatic authors of Spain, and who died in Paris 
in 1828, are about to be exhumed from their 
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French burial-place and to be transferred to 
Madrid for interment. 

If we are to believe the Weser Zeitung—no longer 
edited by the Oriental Dr. Bodenstedt,—science is 
likely to come to blows in the far East. The 
American Expedition to Japan, of which our 
readers have heard on several late occasions, has, 
it is said, been followed by a Russian war squa- 
dron, with a view to watch its proceedings, and if 
need be to resist them.—The fact that a Russian 
squadron is in the Japan seas, is placed beyond 
doubt by intelligence reaching us through various 
channels; but that its object there is to oppose the 
opening of Japan to the enterprise and civilization 
of Europe, or that it has for mission in any way to 
interrupt the progress of American discovery, is 
scarcely credible. Should it be so, we take it that 
the powers at Washington, having the interest of 
their Pacific sea-board at stake, as well as the 
scientific results in pursuit of which they are 
making such commendable efforts in various lati- 
tudes, will know how to pursue their honourable 
and useful task with or without permission of the 
Court of St. Petersburgh. But, we repeat, for our 
own part, we must refuse to believe, until better 
evidence is produced than the averments of the 
Russo-German Weser Zeitung, that any such inter- 
ference with the Japan Expedition can be intended. 

Salford should take a hint from Manchester as 
to the management of its Free Library. Salford 
has got a noble site for its young institution,— 
and a collection of books which we are told is good, 
if not yet large. It began its operations, however, 
in a spirit less liberal—less generous in its inter- 
pretation of the wants and worthiness of working 
men—than its neighbour. It refused to lend its 
treasures—to let the toiling millions carry home, 
for family use, the books which it had gathered in 
the public name. In favour of such a policy many 
precedents could be quoted,—against it, none. 
Happily, Manchester was more daring—more dis- 
posed to reject tradition and rely on nature. Seeing 
how short the hours of leisure are in either town— 
how distant even a central library must be from 
many quarters (and it is the accidental misfortune 
of the case that neither the Manchester nor the 
Salford Library is central), the former town did 
well to try the experiment of lending books to its 
industrial thousands. The result, as noted by us 
a week or two since, is valuable for itself—as a 
generous return to a generous inspiration,—and 
for other towns as an example. Most of all, it is 
an assurance for Salford. Salford men and women 
are precisely like Manchester men and women in 
their wants, their aptitudes, their habits. A need 
in one town is a need in the other,—a possibility in 
one is of course a possibility in the other. If 
one year’s trial of this experiment has shown 
that of the several departments of the Man- 
chester Free Library the lending department 
has been that most largely drawn on,—the men of 
Salford may be well assured that a lending depart- 
ment is required for the completion of their own 
promising institution.—The Free Library of the 
latter town has been re-opened, after the temporary 
closing rendered necessary for repairs and exten- 
sions,—the rooms being too small for the number of 
books and readers. Hitherto the Library Com- 
mittee had followed the example of the British 
Museum and Chetham College in closing their 
reading-room at dusk ; an arrangement which pre- 
vented the factory workers and other artizans from 
enjoying any benefice in the institution except on 
holidays,—days of rare occurrence in Salford. This 
part of their plan, we are glad to hear, is now 
about to be changed. The rooms will be lighted 
with gas—the most brilliant and most manageable 
of luminous agents,—and the toilers of the town 
will be able to read such books as suit their taste 
on the premises of the institution after the day's 
work is done, until such time as the Committee may 
find itself disposed to follow the system of their 
neighbours and to establish at the Peel Park a 
lending library for the million. 





ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 
CONSTANTINOPLE are exhi- 


—ST. PETERSBURGH and 

bited immed: ly ing the DIORAMA of the OCEAN 
MAIL (vid the Cape) to INDIA and AUSTRALIA.—Daily, at 3 
ands, Admission, 1a; Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 3s. ; Children, 
Half-price. 








COLOSSEUM, it’s Park.—Admission 14—The nal 
PANORAMA of LONDON BY DAY is exhibited Dail m 
half-past Ten till Five. The iy ag PANORAMA of 
LONDON BY N a -y from Seven till Ten. Music from Two till 
e 


Five, ond evening, several favourite Songs by Miss 
00) 
CYCLORAMA, Al Street—LISBON AND EARTH- 


QUAKE.—This celeb and unique Moving Panorama, repre- 
oonting the destruction of Lisbon by in 1755, is 
exhibited Daily, at Three ; Evening. at Eight o'clock. Admission, 
1s. ; Children and Schools, half-price to either Exhibition. 





GREAT GLOBE, Leicester Ropers TURKEY in EUROPE.— 
LECTURES on the GEOGRAPHY of TURKEY in EUROPE 
and +» and the surrounding Countries of RUSSIA and 
PERSIA.—Open from 10 a.s. to 10 p.w.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, 
Half-price. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION.—An EXHIBITION 
of PICTURES, by the most celebrated French, | and 
English Photographers, embracing views of the principal 
countries and cities of Europe, is now OPEN. Admission 6d. 
A portrait taken by Mr. Talbot's patent process, One Guinea ; three 
ex . copies for 10s.—Photographic Institution, 168, New Bond- 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. — Sept. 5.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., V.P. in the chair.—Mr. Weir exhibited the 
rare Coleophora Wockiella, bred from a case found 
attached to Genista tinctoria, Gelechia lentigino- 
sella, also very rare hitherto, bred from the same 
plant, and Tortrix drometana, a scarce and local 
species, from Lewes. Mr. Edwin Shepherd ex- 
hibited Heliothis peltigera and several other rare 
Lepidoptera from Dover. Mr. Stevens exhibited 
a new British species of Simaéthis. from Arundel. 
Mr. Wing exhibited Ypsolophus verbascellus, a new 
British species bred from Verbascum jloccosum 
from Norwich, and Exceretia Allisella from Lowes- 
toft. Mr. Douglas exhibited the rare Gelechia 
Brizella and Coleophora binotapennella, new to this 
country, both from Brighton ; also Lepidopterous 
larve, species unknown, mining in leaves of Cornus 
sanguinea, remarkable for being destitute of true 
legs, and for the manner in which when full fed 
they cut out cases in which to hybernate. Mr. 
Stainton exhibited a shoot of Polygonum hydro- 
piper having on its leaves the curious conical cases 
formed by the larve of Gracillaria Phasiane pen- 
nella, gathered near Glogau, in Prussian Silesia, 
and forwarded by Prof. Zeller.—An extract of a 
letter from Mr. J. Scott, of Renfrew, was read,— 
stating that he had recently taken a quantity of 
Gelechia cereabella, in a granary in which barley, 
both British and foreign, had been deposited. e 
appearance of this insect in this country is worthy 
of being carefully watched ; for in many parts of 
France and the south of Europe it is a complete 


pest, and in the larva state destroys vast quantities | 
of grain.—A letter was read from Dr. Candtze, of | 


Liége, stating his desire to communicate with any 
English entomologists who may be willing to 
exchange English or exotic species of Elateride 
for those of Belgium or of France, in order to make 
as complete as possible a monograph of the family 
which he was about to commence.—A new part 
of the Society’s ‘Transactions’ was stated to be 
ready for distribution. 
MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tves. Horticultural, 3. 





BAROMETRIC PENDULUMS. 

THE report in the Atheneum of the proceedings 
of the British Association, Section A, contains an 
abstract of a paper of mine ‘On a proposed Baro- 
metric Pendulum.’ When that paper was read, I 
had not been able to ascertain the existence of any 
previous proposal to record the barometric pres- 
sure by means of the variations of the rate of a 
clock; but I have since then learned, that Mr. 
G. F. Hall sent an instrument of this kind to the 
Exhibition of 1851. In Mr. Hall’s instrument, 
the barometric pendulum oscillates in a vertical 
plane, while in that proposed by me it revolves in 
a conical surface. It appears to me, that the 
revolving pendulum is to be preferred,—as in it 
the surface of the mercury will remain steady 
during each revolution; while in the oscillating 
pendulum it must to a certain extent vibrate up 
and down with the swing of the pendulum. 

Tam, &c., W. J. Macquorn RangINe. 

59, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, Oct. 7. 





ScientiFic Gossip.—Artijficial Production of 
Diamond Powder.—Some considerable sensation 


has been produced in the scientific circles of Paris 
by the announcement of the artificial formation of 
diamond powder. M. Despretz has made two 
communications to the Académie des Sciences 
upon carbon. In these, he states, that placing at 
one, the inferior, pole of a voltaic battery a cylinder 
of pure charcoal (its purity being secured pre- 
paring it from crystallized white sugar candy), and 
at the superior pole a bundle of fine platinum 
wires so arranged that the charcoal was in the red 
portion of the electric arc, and the platinum in the 
violet,—he found the carbon volatilized, and col- 
lected on the platinum wires in a changed state. 
In these experiments the current has been con- 
tinued during a month in activity, and the powder 
collected on the wires has been found to be suffi- 
ciently hard to polish rubies with great rapidity, 
and when burnt it left no residue. M. Despretz 
asks himself,—Have I obtained crystals of carbon 
which I can separate and weigh, in which I can 
determine the index of refraction and the angle of 
polarization without doubt? No; I have simply 
produced by the electric arc, and by weak voltaic 
currents, carbon crystallized in black octohedrons, 
in colourless and translucent octohedrons, in plates 
also colourless and translucent, which possess the 
hardness of the powder of the diamond, and which 
disappear in combustion without any sensible 
residue.—A similar result has been obtained by 
decomposing a mixture of chloride of carbon and 
aleohol by weak galvanic currents. The black 
powder deposited was found to possess equal hard- 
ness with that which was sublimed, and rubies 
were readily polished by it. A few years since, 
graphite and coke were formed from diamonds :— 
We now appear to be advancing towards the con- 
Version of graphite and coke into diamonds. 





FINE ARTS 


MR. SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 

Mr. Samuel Williams, one of the best engravers 
on wood whom this country has produced, died on 
the 19th of September last, in his sixty-fifth year. 

Mr. Williams was born, on the 23rd of February 
| 1788, at Colchester, in Essex, of poor but respect- 

able parents. A love of Art came very early on 
' him,—and he was a mere_boy when he determined 
| on becoming a painter. He soon obtained mate- 

rials for carrying out the bent of his ambition,—and 
| in the green meadows and lanes around his native 

city he had ample range for the study of his 
favourite art. His early easel works, if the pic- 
| tures of a boy may be honoured with such a name, 
are said to display all that observation of nature, 
animate and inanimate, which his woodcuts in after- 
life never fail to suggest. He was not destined, 
however, to be a painter. Those who live to 
please; it is said by our great moralist, must please 
to live,—and the money that his boyish efforts asa 
painter failed to procure for him he was now to 
obtain as a journeyman compositor. He was ap- 
prenticed to a Mr. Marsden, a printer in Colches- 
ter,—and became in this way connected with illus- 
trated works. Bewick had brought the art of 
wood-engraving into great repute; and the boy at 
Colchester who would have been a painter found 
an outlet for his art, and a remunerative employ- 
ment for his leisure hours, in designing and engrav- 
ing on wood. His master appreciated his services; 
and when the term of his time was out, he 
started on his own account as an engraver, first 
at Colchester, and afterwards in London—that 
crowded mart of every kind of employment, but 
where there is ever an opening for a clear head, 
clever hands, and honourable dealing. 

It was long before Mr. Williams made any great 
way,—or was known as more than a clever assistant 
to other men—who did his work well, and would 
in time do it still better. His skill in design 
recommended him to Messrs. Harvey & Darton, 
and to other booksellers,—who were glad to have 
a design and an engraving from the same hand at 
a cheaper rate than they could get them when 
the engraver was not designer too. He executed 
in this way many anonymous engravings—evineing 
skill in design and dexterity in the nicer touches 
of his art ;—but no collection of them is known 
to exist,—unless, indeed, he may have himself left 
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one—not by any means a common practice among 

rofessors of his art. His name was first known 
Leend the shops of booksellers and the little 
region of his own art by some carefully designed 
and still more carefully engraved illustrations to 
the ‘Tasso’ of Mr. Wiffen. 

If the ‘Tasso’ illustrations were delicate, and 
perhaps over-pretty in point of execution, his 
next designs of any moment were of a very different 
character. We allude to his illustrations to 
Hone’s ‘Every Day Book’ and to Whittingham’s 
edition of ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ In the former we 
find great freedom of pencil and great fertility of 
fancy :—while in the latter we miss that Stothard- 
like realization of Defoe’s delightful romance, 
which has made the ‘Robinson Crusoe’ of Stothard 
the ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ of the admiers of Defoe. 

Nor was Mr. Williams’s industry less remarkable 
than his skill. He was seldom without a block 
before him or without a graver in his hand. He 
was fond of designing,—but is said to have felt 
greater pleasure in engraving landscapes and small 
bits of English scenery. His works in this way 
os to the pleasure which he must have had in 
translating Nature. What exquisite little bits of 
English sylvan life may be seen in his edition of 
Thomson’s ‘Seasons’! Whenever the history of 
wood-engraving in this country shall be again 
written, the name of Mr. Samuel Williams will be 
mentioned with honour.—His talent, we are glad 
to think, is hereditary. Mr. Joseph Lionel Wil- 
liams, his son, has worked on wood with all his 
father’s skill. ° 





Five- Art Gossrp. — We observe that the 
Provincial Schools of Design are gradually ex- 
tending their basis and improving their manage- 
ment. The following sensible announcement has 
recently been issued by the Glasgow Commit- 
tee. They say:— ‘It is now the object of 
Government to make those national Institu- 
tions, the Schools of Art, useful to all classes of 
the community, and therefore, whilst the existing 
provision for the education of the working classes 
in a a of Art is to be maintained, new 
arrangements have been made to provide instruction 
in various branches of Art for the middle and upper 
classes of society, besides which a system is now 
being organized for the general diffusion of instruc- 
tion in elementary drawing throughout the country. 
It is the desire of Government that the industrial 
classes should be educated in a knowledge of Art 
in the most complete manner which can be devised, 
at a charge within their means. To effect this im- 
portant object, an attempt is about to be made to 
disseminate elementary instruction in parish and 
other schools, and to make elementary drawing 
a part of general education, concurrently with 
writing. With a further view to the prometion of 
this object, a normal class has been established in 
the central school in Ingram Street, in which in- 
struction is afforded to male and female teachers 
gratis; and further steps for the promotion of this 
important object, by the encouragement of qualified 
teachers, and the provision of models and examples, 
are under the consideration of Government, or are 
in operation. The classes hitherto open for the 
benefit of the industrial population will be con- 
ducted as formerly, with improvements suggested 
by experience; and to accommodate ladies and gen- 
tlemen desirous of benefiting by the extensive 
means of education within the power of the Com- 
mittee of Management, hours have been set apart 
for special classes, in which instruction will be 
afforded in the highest branches of Art. The 
general direction of the classes and inspection of 
schools has been intrusted to Mr. Charles Heath 
Wilson, A.R.S.A. and R.I.A., superintendent of 
the central school.” 

The prizes of the Royal Manchester Institution 
Exhibition have been awarded as follows :—to Mr. 
C. W. Cope, R.A., a prize of 50 guineas for his 
picture of ‘Othello relating his Adventures,’ as 
the best painting in oil of a scene in dramatic lite- 
rature; to Mr. William Linton, for his picture of 
Venice, a prize of 50 guineas; and to Edward 
H. Corbould, the Heywood silver medal, worth 20 
gaan in money, for his drawing of ‘The Magic 

rror, 








Humphrey Chetham—founder of the noble li- 
brary in Manchester which bears his name, and 
who is otherwise one of the worthiest of the Lan- 
cashire worthies—has at last obtained his statue. 
The figure, by Mr. Theed, is placed in the Cathe- 
dral church, under a richly stained oriel window 
prepared and painted for the occasion. Such re- 
cognitions of departed worth are always pleasant : 
—and in this case we hope to see the work of 
recognition carried a few paces beyond the statue 
and the painted window. <A few yards from the 
spot on which the statue stands, under its flood of 
ruby and golden lights, lie the remains of the Lan- 
cashire scholar in a side chapel, the dirty and 
dilapidated condition of which appears all the 
more striking in face of the new commemoration. 
Could not the men of Manchester, now that their 
hand is on the work, contrive to remove the ladders, 
planks, brooms, buckets, and other miscellaneous 
tubbish, from the resting-place of their fellow- 
townsman and benefactor ? 

A monument to the late Earl of Belfast is, we 
see, proposed to be erected, by subscription, in 
his native town of Belfast :—and Mr. Macdowell 
is toexecute the statue in bronze of which it has 
been determined that it shall consist,—for the 
price, we believe, of 1,500/. 

Letters from Rome inform us that the agents 
sent to Europe by the Government of Bolivia have 
selected sculptures for the great national monument 
of their Liberator after a new and unusually eclectic 
fashion. The statue itself is entrusted to Signor 
Tadolini. The base of the monument is to be exe- 
cuted by Signor Guaccherini. The twelve alle- 
gorical figures which are to surround the statue 
are to come from the studios of eleven different 
artists of eleven different nations :—The South 
American agents having so far relaxed the severity 
of their eclectic rule as to have commissioned Signor 
Gajassi to execute two of these figures. On the 
whole, the monument to Bolivar promises to be 
one of the most polyglot pieces of sculpture known 
to the arts. The proceeding of the agents in thus 
breaking up their monument into thirteen frag- 
nrents—each fragment, it may be, representing a 
different style of thinking and of manipulation— 
may be a not unfair expression of the unfixed 
eharacter of the lands from which they come; 
but it will be vain to expect in a work so con- 
structed that unity of idea—that consonance of 
sentiment and forms—that harmony of leading 
features and minute details—which constitute the 
charm and the power of all complex sculptural 
works, from Michael Angelo’s Tomb of the Medici 
to Rauch’s magnificent group of Frederick the 
Great and his Contemporaries. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


OLYMPIC THEATRE (Lessee and Manager, MR. ALFRED 
WIGAN) will oe on MONDAY, October 17, with an Introduc- 





tory Extra nza, called *THE CAMP AT THE OLYMPIC, in 
which will appear Messrs. A. Wigan, meng 4 F. Robson, Cooper, 
and Galli; Mesdames A. W Stirling, 1 


E. Turner and Wyndham. After w ‘ 
Three Acts, called ‘THE MASTER PASSION. 
ers, Messrs. F. m, Emery, Leslie, Cooper, White and 
A. Winn; Miss E. Turner and irs. Stirling.—Box-office open 
from Eleven to Four. Doors open at Seven, and commence at Half- 
past Seven. Stalls, 5s.; Boxes, 4’.; Pit,2s.; Gallery ls. 
SapLer’s WELLS.—On Saturday this manage- 
ment produced its new revival-—the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’ With a vivid recollection of the 
manner in which Madame Vestris mounted this 
charming poem during her management at Covent 
Garden, we carried to the suburban theatre a high 
standard by which to test the new spectacular 
illustrations. We can conscientiously record, that 
we had reason nevertheless to be greatly pleased 
with the amount of excellence displayed. The 
faéry glitter, the elfin sportiveness, the classical 
sternness, the comic eccentricity, and the amorous 
perplexity, were all well provided for. The frolic 
Puck was cleverly represented by young Mr. Artis ; 
who had, it was evident, been elaborately drilled 
for the occasion,—and gave an amount of grotesque 
action which, though exuberant, was not unpleas- 
ing. The Helena of Miss Cooper was very good, 
more than once rising into a pathetic utterance 
that, amidst the wildness of the general accessories, 
moved the heart with a touch of reality,—lending 
a delightful natural interest to fantastic adventure, 





and redeeming ‘the improbability of the situation, 


Miss Travers in Hermiau was respeetable. Oberon 
and Titania were attempted by Miss Hickson and 
Miss Wyatt;—the latter showing some power,— 
and the former considerable grace. But the distin- 
guishing feature of the revival was the assumption 
of the part of Bottom by Mr. Phelps. In such 
eccentric creations Mr. Phelps has already been as 
happy as he has been original; and in the present 
one he has exerted all his invention and skill. The 
nervous character of the weaver, with the angu- 
larity of his movements, particularly those of his 
arms and legs,—ever ready to do any thing, and 
giving to all expressions an equal emphasis, as the 
result of an ever-active and highly stimulated tem- 
perament,—eternally gesticulating, and overflow- 
ing with self-importance,—these accidents and 
attributes of disposition and occupation were seized 
on by the actor with great judgment and actualized 
with corresponding skill. The ass’s head which he 
is doomed to wear turned out to be a machine well 
contrived for expression,—the ears and jaws being 
capable of appropriate gesture, provocative of 
laughter. When relieved from this skull cap, and 
endeavouring to recollect his dream, Bottom in the 
hands of Mr. Phelps became a remarkable artistic 
presentment. His perplexity, as he endeavoured 
to retrace his vision, was elaborately delineated; 
and this was succeeded by some admirable bye- 
play, in which, without a word spoken, the pante- 
mimic action was suggestive of an entire soliloquy 
concerning the mysterious loss of the long ears and 
beard so recently worn. As he makes his exit, we 
see clearly enough that Bottom gives up the whole 
as an insoluble problem. Then comes the incident 
of the mock play,—which was presented in all its 
integrity ; the result being, a complete justification 
of the poet, and a most amusing piece of stage- 
foolery.—Mr. Marston delivered his part of Theseus 
with great propriety, the poetical speeches being 
picked out with care and set with effect.—The 
scenery, by Mr. Fenton, was throughout beautiful, 
and much of the grouping was highly picturesque. 





PrIncEss’s.—This theatre opened on Monday 
with ‘ Sardanapalus,’ to a numerous audience. On 
Tuesday, Sheridan’s comedy of ‘The Rivals’ was 

roduced with new costumes and some new scenery. 

r. W. Lacy, as Captain Absolute, acted with ease 
and spirit ; and Mr. Addison, as his choleric father, 
with sufficient force. On Mr. Harley’s Bob Acres 
it would be superfluous to offer laboured criticism: 
it is, what it always was, a clever impersonation. 
Mrs. Winstanley as M7s. Malaprop looked and 
acted magnificently. We were also pleased with 
Miss Heath’s Julia, which was unostentatiously 
but sufficiently pronounced. Mr. Mellon made 
his début as Sir Lucius O'Trigger, and performed 
it so well, that we look forward to his Hibernian 
personations with interest and expectation. 





ADELPHI.—A piece produced last winter at the 
Thédtre du Gymnase, called ‘Un Fils de Famille,’ 
by MM. Bayard and Biéville, has been translated 
and adapted by Mr. B. Webster for the London 
stage, under the title of ‘ The Discarded Son.’ This 
comédie vaudeville, simple in plot, but well elabe- 
rated in detail, is constructed on the principle of 
testing to the utmost the patience of an audience, 
and getting an interest out of the suspense pro- 
duced by a succession of petty incidents, combin 
with ingenuity, and illustrated by stage-artifices 
implying the practised playwright. There is one 
incident towards the-end to which all others had 
been subordinate, and whichis accordingly ‘‘ written 
up to” (as the process is called) from the opening 
of the play, as the crowning effeet, if not the 
catastrophe, of the previous plot. In this case, it 
is a piece of wanton physical suffering, caleulated 
to sicken the stomach, not to toueh the heart. A 
strict disciplinarian, one Colonel Fermain (Mr. O. 
Selby) has reason to complain of Albert Blondel, a 
lancer (Mr. L. Murray), for being absent from 
drill,—and cites him before him for examination. 
The young man has actually spent the interval in 
plain clothes at the chateau of the Countess de 
Belrose (Miss Woolgar) in company with the Colonel 
himself, without being recognized,—had purposely 


insulted the latter there,—and had been wounded 
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in the arm by him inaduel. On meeting with 
the Colonel again at barracks, on occasion of the 
examination aforesaid, the young fellow feigns in- 
toxication, in order the better to disguise his iden- 
tity; but the Colonel’s suspicions are gradually 
aroused,—and in order to clear up his doubts, he in- 
flicts a prolonged pinch on the wounded arm until 
the poor delinquent nearly faints with the torture. 
The courage of the latter, however, sustains him to 
the last; and the Colonel quits the scene without 
having obtained the satisfaction which he sought. 
Albert is subsequently borne, half dead with loss of 
blood, to the infirmary. This, as we have said, is the 
one point for which the whole piece is written ; and 
one more objectionable on the score of dramatic 
taste can, we think, scarcely be conceived.—If we 
add, that the hero is the discarded son of a Parisian 
banker’s family,—that the Countess de Belrose, 
betrothed to the Colonel, has, in the disguise of a 
peasant, inspired in Albert, and conceived for him, 
a devoted love,—and that in the end, the Colonel, 
stern as he is, and even cruel, shows that he has a 
tolerable heart, and resigns his bride to his victim 
with a good grace,—we shall have told all that 
need here be detailed of the plot.—Mr. Murray’s 
acting was very natural and effective; and the 
bearing of the eccentric Colonel was cleverly sus- 
tained by Mr. Selby. As peasant and countess, 
Miss Woolgar succeeded in rendering the contrast, 
and the various delicate nuances that arise out of 
it, with that skilful distribution of minute traits 
which reconciles differences and produces an artistic 
harmony from nicely blended opposites. 





MARYLEBONE.— We have already stated, that 
this theatre is now under new management,—no 
less, in fact, than that of Mr. John William Wal- 
lack, the tragedian of the Haymarket. His com- 
pany has been selected principally from the Olym- 
pic performers ; and such light pieces as ‘A Cure 
for the Heart-ache,’ ‘The Fair One with the Golden 
Locks,’ and ‘ Broken Toys,’ have been already pre- 
sented. The audiences have been numerous and 
respectable ; and there seems reason to believe that 
this hitherto very deceptive house may yet keep 
faith with enterprise judiciously directed. Miss 
Gordon, as Graceful, in the burlesque, both by her 
singing and by her acting has become already 
popular; and Mr. H. Vandenhoff has evinced a 
vivacity of style in his acting calculated to secure 
his position as a local favourite. 





Drury Lane.—Mr. Brooke has repeated his 
characters during his re-engagement ; and on Wed- 
nesday another morning performance was given,— 
the play chosen being ‘ Virginius.’ The selection 
of,this tragedy and of that of ‘Othello’ for these 
special occasions is intended doubtless to suggest that 
these two characters are considered the actor’s most 
successful ones ; and in this appreciation we believe 
that most critics will concur. In all his other 
assumptions Mr. Brooke -is too uniformly violent. 
In these, the occasional vehemence is compensated 
for by passages of great pathos, and poetical bits 
musically delivered. The houses still continue to 
be crowded ; and the old drama, under the acci- 
dental influence of this special histrionic avatar, is 
found to be attractive without the aid of spectacle, 
novel costume, or fresh scene-painting.—But we 
reserve our reflections to the fitting opportunity. 





MR. GEORGE ONSLOW. 

Some years ago, when the immediate surprise 
and delight excited by Beethoven's earliest works 
had subsided, and before chamber-musicians or 
chamber-audiences had begun to relish his later 
compositions, —before also the peculiar genius of 
Mendelssohn was fully developed, — the music of 
Onslow was in great request among our choicer 
amateurs, and the announcement of his death 
might have excited a livelier regret than it will now 
excite. Yet, in more respects than one, the com- 
poser just deceased claims an honourable mention 
amongst the distinguished and individual artists of 
the past half-century. 

_ He was born at Clermont, in the Puy-de-Déme, 
in July, 1784. His father was a member of 
the well-known English family,—his mother a 





Brantéme. Thus, he learned music merely as a 
gentleman’s accomplishment; and though he 
studied the pianoforte under Hullmandel, Dussek, 
and Cramer, besides learning the violoncello, it 
was not, we are assured, till some time after boy- 
hood was passed that a hearing of Méhul’s Overture 
to ‘Stratonice’ excited in him that desire of trying 
to exercise creative power which was only to be 
allayed by his devoting his life to the study and 
production of music. Unlike many other amateurs 
who confound wishes with means and ideas with 
complete works—determined, too, to undertake 
musical composition in its most delicate and com- 
plex and intellectual forms, — Onslow, we are 
assured by M. Fétis, shut himself up and toiled 
laboriously ere he gave out his first stringed 
Quintett ; from that time until within a short 
period of his death producing and publishing un- 
ceasingly most successful as well as most fertile 
compositions for the chamber. A few Symphonies, 
and three Operas (no one of which is particularly 
striking), ‘ L’Alcalde de laVega,’ ‘ Le Colporteur,’ 
and ‘ Le Duc de Guise,’ are the only other works 
by Onslow which have been laid before the world. 
So far as we are aware, he never attempted 
sacred composition. 

The large mass of chamber music, however, 
finished by Onslow well merits the epithet of re- 
markable. It is thoroughly original without being 
extraordinarily striking,—delicate and interesting 
without sickliness or the absence of occasional 
vigour,— suave in phrases, ingenious in structure, 
—not always, it may be, sufficiently varied by 
happy strokes of episode, but always thoroughly 
well reasoned out, and interesting to the players, 
from the closeness of attention and readiness in 
dialogue, reply, and imitation which it demands. 
During later years—as frequently happens with 
those whose first thoughts are more pleasing than 
powerful —Onslow, in straining after novelty and 
contrast, became only affected or fragmentary. 
This may have done its part in abating the zeal 
and sympathy of his admirers :—but enough re- 
mains from his pen. to be referred to, to be returned 
upon, to be performed and partaken of with plea- 
sure, so long as music is bound by its present laws, 
and as those who enjoy it retain their present canons 
of enjoyment. It would be superfluous to single 
out any of the well-known Quintetts which have 
won for Onslow an European celebrity,—or to do 
more than mention his Pianoforte Sextuor, his 
Pianoforte Duetts in F minor and E minor, his 
Pianoforte Trio in G major (a singularly sweet and 
gracious specimen of ‘his style), his Pianoforte 
Sonatas, with violin (in G minor and E major), and 
with violoncello (in F 1aajor and G minor). The 
above are all classical works, having a beauty, an 
intricacy, and an expressiveness totally their own, 
—appealing to the thoughtful, as opposed to the 
sensual musician,—happily conceived and care- 
fully finished. 

The habits of Onslow’s life were gentle and re- 
tired, tending to encourage self-occupation. He 
resided principally in his native Auvergne,—tra- 
velled little, we believe, save to Paris, where he 
succeeded to Cherubini’s membership of the Aca- 
démie des Beaux Arts,—and mixed in the concerns 
of the world of music only sparingly and occasion- 
ally. The kindness of his nature took the form of 
an over-graciousness of manner, which made inter- 
course with him fatiguing to all such as prefer 
dis¢riminating judgment and fresh, if irregular, 
sallies of humour to compliment be it ever so 
courtly, or approval be it ever so sincere. His 
health had been for some time declining,—but his 
death, at the close of a walk, was sudden. It is 
presumed that it may be followed by some votive 
honours in the country to which by right of 
citizenship, and more by the manner of his art, 
he may be said most closely to belong. 





Musica, AND Dramatic Gossip.—It is now 
settled, we believe, that Madame Grisi and Signor 
Mario will not go to America this winter: since 
the opera-house in New York, the performances 
of which they were to inaugurate, is in no state of 
readiness to receive them,—and therefore the ful- 
filment of their Transantlantic engagement is post- 


poned for another twelvemonth. On the other hand, 
Signor Mario has “signed and sealed” to sing at 
the Italian opera in Paris during the coming winter, 
—the season to commence on the 15th of Novem- 
ber. It is, as yet, undecided whether the lady 
and gentleman will ap at Covent Garden next 
year or not. Meanwhile, letters from the most 
opposite corners of England assure us the provin- 
cial tour of artists has been successful beyond all 
precedent. 

On Signor Calzolari is imposed the difficult task 
of filling the place in the opera company at St. 
Petersburgh vacated by the resignation of Signor 
Mario.—Signor Frederico Ricci, the composer, will 
direct the orchestra,—and a new opera of his 
writing will be produced during the coming season. 
—A new opera by our townsman Signor Biletta 
is, we believe, to be given during the Carnival of 
1854 at Parma. 

Among other operas by English composers that 
wait for a future the provoking distance of which 
amounts to an anomaly, we hear of a new work by 
Mr. Duggan,—of whose powers as a melodist we 
have often had occasion to speak highly. 

The name of Mr. Lowell Mason, the American 
Professor of Psalmody, has for some time past been 
well known in England,—and his lectures in Lon- 
don, as our readers are aware, excited considerable 
interest among those who occupy themselves with 
congregational singing. This has made us turn 
to his contributions to the new collection of ‘Con- 
gregational Church Music,’ opened by a preface by 
the Rev. T. Binney, with more than usual interest. 
We cannot like these so well as we could wish to 
do. Every nation, we are aware, has its own taste 
in psalmody: and it is possible that Transatlantic 
church and chapel-goers may find some of the 
tunes solemn which to us appear secular, — but 
to English apprehensions the specimens by Mr. 
Lowell Mason published are chargeable with a 
tendency to rhythmical prettiness and frivolity 
which hardly fulfils the expectations excited by the 
tone and taste of his lectures.—Ere we leave this 
‘Congregational Church Music’ (without much 

pect of returning to it for review), we wish to 
call attention to No. 101—from a Corale by 
i beling, 1666,—not because of any remarkable 
nity in the melody, but because of a singularity 
in its rhythm, which is identical with that of ‘God 
save the King.’ This seems to establish, that the 
absence of two bars in the first half of the stanza 
of our National Hymn (by some fastidious persons 
objected to as a crudity) is neither a caprice nor an 
accident, but was customary,—in obedience to the 
laws of a known metre. 


Having been led away from American essays 
on and at music, to notice a curiosity belonging 
to a different world and epoch, we must take a 
fresh paragraph to announce the publication at 
Leipsic of a Quartett by Mr. C. C. Perkins, the 
gentleman of whom the Atheneum: has already 
spoken as the first American who has devoted 
himself to classical instrumental composition. So 
far as we can judge of this Quartett by examining 
its single parts, the themes appear pleasing — 
the working of them neat—and the taste of the 
whole laudable, as eschewing the modern defects 
calling themselves romanticisms against which 
there is reason to warn American musical ima- 
gination. We fancy that this may be too apt 
to begin where other worlds have ended. The 
minor German composers and kapellmeisters—who 
have emigrated in such profusion to the Land of 
Promise—are not (as the race now goes) calculated 
to exercise a favourable infuence on Transatlantic 
invention. The executive means and modes 
brought into the country by the exodus of German 
instrumentalists will be purchased dearly, if they 
be conveyed thither by a class of enthusiasts who 
begin to teach their new pupils and publics from 
the last Quartetts and Symphony of Beethoven 
before his first are thoroughly comprehended.—On 
this ground, we shall look for further appearances 
of Mr. Perkins with more than common interest. 

Meanwhile, as might have been expected, the 
career of M. Jullien in the United States seems to 
demand its page in the same book of brilliancy as 
might record the successive triumphs of Mdlle. 
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Fanny Eissler, Malle. Jenny Lind, and Madame | 
Sontag. He, too, has had his serenades and his | 
triumphal processions — he, too, has given his 

charity concerts, in aid of worthy aims and ends— 

he, too, has hit the nationality of his hosts by an 

i iu fait & loisir, the command to his 

orchestra, at the close of one of his concerts, to 

play, with all the vivacity and violence of sym- 

pathy, ‘ Yankee Doodle’ and ‘ Hail, Columbia.’ 


The fecundity of M. A. Adam among opera 
almost rivals that of a certain literary 
statesman who has made much noise in the world 
of late, and who, being asked when “in his salad 
days” what he was doing, is said to have replied, 
‘‘only writing several fashionable novels.” We 
were told in Paris, the other day, that M. Adam 
has several unrepresented operas in his desk. One 
of these, in three acts, entitled ‘Le Bijou Perdu,’ 
has just been produced at the Thédtre Lyrique of 
Paris, with a which appears to have been 
oo not so much by any great freshness or 
licity in its music, as by the extraordinary excel- 
lence of a new prima donna, Madame Marie Cabel. 
Of her M. Bousquet writes in the Gazette Musicale 
with the utmost enthusiasm. Ifhis account may 
be relied on, this Lady is really what Madame 
Ugalde pretended to be, or was (unaccountably to 
us) accepted as being, by the Parisian cognoscenti. 
Three young composers may be named as having 
justified the award of ‘‘the Roman prize” (educa- 
tion or study for a certain time at the Villa Medici) 
by their productions, the other day performed at 
the annual meeting of the Académie des Beaux Arts. 
—These are MM. Del¢helle, Napoléon-Alkan, 
and Galibert. 


M. Guillore, a flutist, formerly of some Parisian 
renown, has died at St. Petersburgh. 


So far as we can gather, the Carlsruhe Musical 
Festival, devoted to the newest works of German 
romanticism, and directed by Dr. Liszt, has gone 
off respectably rather than brilliantly.—Mr. Balfe 
is superintending the production of his ‘Keolanthe’ 
at Vienna. 

Mrs. Gibbs, late Miss Graddon, the popular 
ballad-singer, emerged on Thursday rsh 4 from 
rivate life,—and at the Hibernian Hall, Regen: 
treet, presented the critics with a new entertai 
ment, intended for the public, connected with Irish 
scenery and traditions, and entitled ‘“‘The Emerald 
Isle.” It was accompanied with a series of pic- 
torial illustrations by Mr. Charles 8S. James : — 
Whose art had already been exemplified at the 
Marionette Theatre on the subject of the “Two 
Lands of Gold.” On the present occasion he amply 
— the reputation for cleverness which he 

won by his previous efforts. Among the scenes 
selected were, views of ‘ Cork River,’ ‘ Dublin Bay,’ 
‘The Inn at Glengariff,’ and various picturesque 
— of the Lakes of Killarney. rs. Gibbs's 
ecture abounded in Irish anecdotes (not very novel, 
however), to which she endeavoured to impart the 
appropriate brogue,—but she only partially suc- 
ceeded. The entertainment will depend for its 
suecess mainly on her singing. ‘The Irish Pea- 
sant’s Lament for his Wife,’ ‘ The Rakes of Mallow,’ 
‘The Low-backed Car,’ ‘Rory O’More,’ and ‘The 
Harp that once through Tara’s Halls,’ were among 
the favourites of the evening. Mrs. Gibbs, how- 
ever, should get some teacher of elocution to correct 
a few mis-pronunciations which impair the general 
effectiveness of her delivery. 


Mr. Brooke has announced his intention to 
turn his success at Drury Lane in part to the 
account of the great multitude to whose patronage 
he owes it. The total receipts of one night at the 
national theatre are advertised as being “devoted 
to supply a great national requirement,—viz., the 
establishment in this country of a Free Lisrary 
for the people ;” and a promise is made that “in all 
the provincial towns where Mr. Brooke has the 
honour to appear, he will devote a portion of his 
receipts to the same desirable end.” 





Mr. Davenport and Miss Fanny Vining are, we 
perceive, engaged to “star” at the City of London 
Theatre, and will appear, on the 17th inst., in the 
late Mr. Wilkins’s drama of ‘St. Marc.’ A post- 
humous pieceof this writer, taken, with Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold’s consent, from the novel of ‘ St. Giles and 
St. James,’ was produced at that theatre on Monday 
week, with success. The scenery included some 
well-painted views of easily recognized London 
localities,—which were warmly applauded. 

The Haymarket Theatre will re-open on the 
24th :—the Olympic, next Monday, the 17th, with 
a new and original piece, in one act, by Mr. 
Planché.—The distribution of talent at the different 
theatres is more equal at the present time than at 
any other period within our recollection. The 
stage of Drury, after the retirement of Mr. Brooke, 
is, however, to be again surrendered to equestrian 
exhibitions :—but these will be succeeded by an 
operatic company, intended for the encouragement 
of English musical talent. 


The ‘powers that be” in Paris are said to 
have interdicted the production of the new 
historical comedy by M. Alex. Dumas, about to 
be given at the Thédtre Francais, —and from 
which much had been expected.—Meantime, the 
author has been firing one of his lively crackers 
at the reporter of the sayings and doings of 
the great Director of theatrical affairs in France. 
That worthy had asserted —and the report had 
reached the romancer in his exile at Brussels— 
that the Minister had allotted a portion of the 
subsidy granted to the Thédtre Frangais for the 
special benefit of the author of ‘ Monte Christo.’ 
The said author thereupon grows quizzical and 
indignant. ‘ Premiums of encouragement!” he 
exclaims ; ‘‘I am no longer a man to be encou- 
raged, but to be paid.” ‘‘Testimonials of appro- 
bation !” he adds, with that magnificent air which 
is so pleasant to himself and so amusing to the 
public :—‘‘no minister and no theatre is called 
upon to give me any testimonial of approbation.” 
M. Dumas thus explains the circumstances out of 
which this theatrical scandal has grown. —‘ M. 
Houssayg, the manager, asked me for a play. I 
presume he thought it for his interest to do so. 
I made my terms with M. Houssaye—that, of 
course I had a right todo. An agreement was 
entered into, accordingly. That agreement has 
been kept on both sides. There is no question 
about any premium, or any testimonial of encou- 
ragement. It is simply a matter of a reciprocal 
contract. Whenever I receive money from the 
Government, I shall be the first to say so. But 
hitherto no opportunity has occurred for testing 
my sincerity in this wise. I may perhaps come to 
that. We shall see.”—We will not undertake to 
interpret the sense of the concluding paragraph. 
Tt is meant, no doubt, to be facetious :—and it has 
the convenient property, under the present state 
of affairs literary and dramatic in France, of being 
susceptible of any meaning that circumstances may 
seem to render desirable. 











MISCELLANEA 





Assyrian Excavation Fund. —‘‘The ‘ Assyrian 
Excavation Fund,’” says a Correspondent, ‘‘ does 
not seem to progress so favourably as might 
have been expected, judging from the amount 
advertised as received up to the present time;— 
1,950/., about. Why does the Committee not 
make arrangements, it may be asked, for the 
receipt of subscriptions in the City as well as 
at the West-End? A project of the kind will 
never be sufficiently successful unless made one of 
general interest and support. There are doubtless 
many in the City of London who would contribute 
if subscriptions could be paid to any of their bank- 
ing or publishing neighbours ; but it is not to be 
expected that either Lombard Street or Cornhill 
will take the trouble of going all the way to Albe- 
marle Street or Stratford Place, though in the 





The spectacular representation of ‘The Tempest’ 
at cleo Theatre is not on a scale sufficiently 
important to justify us in making a distinct: feature 
of the rmance. The acting, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. G, Bennett’s Caliban, is poor. 


; most enthusiastic of antiquarian moods. At 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
| all principal towns, subscription lists should also 
| be opened,—and the proceedings of the Society 
| conducted as if they were really in earnest. In 





the course of time, too, under such circumstances, 
in place of being an off-shoot of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Assyrian Excavation Society might 
be entitled to claim for itself a separate and para- 
mount position. I trust these hints, which are 
well intended, may not be thrown away; for 
having been one of the first, I believe, to suggest 
the formation of such a Society through the 
medium of your columns two years ago, I naturally 
feel interested in its prosperity. 
Iam, &c. SALAMENES,” 

Society of Arts. — During the last quarter 
the Society of Arts received into union 17 lite- 
rary, scientific, and mechanics’ Institutions. At 
that date, the total number in union was 289. Of 
these, 261 were in England: thus distributed,— 
northern district, 52 ; western, 22; midland, 33; 
eastern, including Middlesex, 56 ; southern, 59; 
and south-western, 39. In Wales there were 7; 
in Scotland, 14; and in Ireland, 7. The list of 
lectures and their subjects which was recently 
issued seems, we are informed, as far as can be 
ascertained, to be generally approved ; and if fur- 
ther experience tends to confirm this opinion, one 
great object of the union will be attained. 


Another Postal Anomaly.—The following case is 
put by a Correspondent.—‘‘ A remarkable illus- 
tration of the injustice arising from the rate of 
foreign postage has just occurred. We find by 
the Times of August 20, that the mail brought by 
the screw steam-ship Harbinger from Australia was 
the largest ever landed at Southampton. It con- 
sisted of 250 boxes and bags of letters and news- 
papers. As there is no contract existing between 
the Government and the General Screw Steam- 
Ship Company for conveying mails between this 
country and Australia, the Harbinger’s mails all 
come under the designation of ship-letter bags, and 
the letters are charged to the public at the rate of 
8d. per half-ounce instead of 1s., which would be 
the case if conveyed by postal contract. Of this 
8d., the Post-office appropriates 6d. to itself for 
merely distributing the letters throughout the 
kingdom (an operation performed for ld. in the 
case of inland letters), and pays 2d. each to the 
ship. Thus, the General Post-Office charges three 
times as much for merely delivering the letters to 
the public as is appropriated to the vessel for 
bringing the mails by steam from the Antipodes.— 
Now, suppose the case of some poor peasant in a 
neighbouring Hampshire village receiving one of 
these letters from his son, just landed at Melbourne. 
The Post-Office would mulct him of 6d. for con- 
veying the letter 14 miles, whilst the proprietors 
of the Harbinger had conveyed it 14,000 miles for 
2d. If each of the 450,000 letters contained in 
this great mail could be followed to its respective 
destination, the amount of hardship inflicted on 
the friends of poor emigrants would be found to be 
+}so great that it would present an irresistible plea 
for an Ocean Penny Postage.” 


Locomotion by Compressed Air.—The obstacles 
which have till now opposed the employment of 
the expansive force of compressed air will, it is 
thought, disappear through the process of M. 
Julienne, which consists simply in compressing air 
by means of an hydraulic press. By this method, M. 
Julienne substitutes for the solid piston—which a 
grain of sand may alter, which the slightest -irre- 
gularity in the pump would throw out of action, 
and which becomes heated by friction—a liquid 
piston, not less incompressible than the other, 
filling always exactly the space in which it moves, 
be it regular or not, and — by progression on a 
resistance so exactly calculated, that its proportion, 
although increasing, is always in relation to the 
force to be overcome. The air is thus compressed 
at thirty atmospheres in iron bottles, which are 
about four millimetres thick. It is perfectly pre- 
served under this pressure; and it was with a 
bottle of this kind that M. Julienne put in action 
a small vehicle, carrying two persons, and moving 
with great rapidity.— American Journal. 





To CorREsPonDENTS.—One of the Professers—dustitia— 
received. ‘ 

A. B. C.—The series proposed by this Correspondent 1s 
not within the scheme of the Atheneum. 
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CHURCHILL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_->— 


TO INVALIDS TRAVELLING. 


Change of Climate a Remedy in 
various Chronic Affections ; 


With an Account of the most Eligible Places of Residence in 
i ugal, Algeria, &c. By D. L. T. FRANCIS, M.D. Phy- 
Spain ot e M ~= tatreet Di P y for © pti &o. 


* 





sician 
Post 8vo. cloth, 83, 6d. 

“ By far the most valuable English work of the class which has 
yet been published.”— Critic. 


The Undercliffe, Isle of Wight: 


MATE, HISTORY, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 
Its CHURGE A. MARTIN; MD. Post Svo. cloth, 10s, 6d., with 
Panoramic View. 

“ Dr. Martin’s work displays so much research, that we must 
regard it as very superior to a mere guide-book. Few spots present 
a more desirable field for natural history pursuits. To those who 
visit the Undercliffe, Dr. Martin's book will be found a useful 
guide.”— Atheneum. 


Sandgate as a Residence for 
Invalids. 


GEORGE MOSELEY, M.R.C.S., Surgeon to Sandgate Dis- 
ng With Two Illustrations in double-tinted lithography, 
post 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


Elements of Psychological 
Medicine. 


Introduction to the Practical Study of Insanity. Adapted for 
fendents and Junior Practitioners. By DANIEL NOBLE, M.D. 
¥.R.C.8., Medical Officer to the Clifton-hall Retreat, near Man- 
chester. Post 8vo. cloth, 78, 6d. 





Aural Surgery, 


And the NATURE and TREATMENT of DISEASES of the 
BAR ‘By WILLIAM R. WILDE, F.R.C.8.L, Surgeon to Bt. 
Mark's Hospital. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 





Thoughts on Cholera. 


By EDWIN HEARNE, M.B., Lond. 
8vo. price 1s. 


ON PULMONARY AND LARYNGEAL DISEASES. 


The Progress of Improvement in 
the Treatment of Consumption 


And other PULMONARY and LARYNGEAL DISEASES, and 
on some NEW REMEDIAL MEANS. By J. TURNBULL, 
M.D., Physician to the Liverpool Royal Infirmary. 8vo. priee 23. 
By the same Author, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
oe 
An Inquiry how far Consumption 


is CURABLE: with OBSERVATIONS on the TREATMENT 
ond cn the USE. of COD-LIVER OIL and OTHER REME- 


On the Physiological Uses of the 
Ganglionic Nervous System. 


By JAMES GEORGE DAVEY, M.D., lately Medical Superinten- 

dent of the County of Middlesex Lunatic Asylums at Hanwell and 
Colney Hatch. 8vo. price 1s. 

By the same Author, post 8vo. cloth, 3a. 

On the Nature and Proximate 


CAUSE of INSANITY. 


Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging 
Life. 


A New Edition. 
Edited by ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Foolscap, 28. 6d. 


Healthy Skin ; 


SeralCTAR BARATIN fe SEES Ws a ES 
jon an y . PBS. 
Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. i 





London: 46, Princes-street, Soho. 


——— 
NOTICE. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF EVELYN’S DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


IN FOUR MONTHLY VOLUMES, PRICE ONLY \ ae BETTS. Printed uniformly with the last Edition of 
* Pepys’s Oy 


On the Ist of November, with the Magazines, will be published, the First Volume of the Cheap Re-issue of the New, 
Revised, and Enlarged Edition of ‘Tue Diary AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN Evgtyy, F.R.S. ;’ comprising all the impor- 
tant additional Notes, Letters, and other Illustrations last made, consequent on the re-examination of the original 


“We rejoice to weleome this beautiful and compact edition of Evelyn—one of the most valuable and interesting works 
in the language—now deservedly regarded as an English classic.”—Examiner. 

“* This work is a necessary companion to the popular histories of our country—to Hume, Hallam, Macaulay, and 
Lingard.” —Sun. 


Published for Henry Co.sury, by his Successors, Hurst & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 





TentH EpITIoN, now ready, with 15 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound, 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON, 


“ A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than ‘ The Crescent and the Cross,’—a work 
which surpasses all others in its | for the sublime and its love for the beautiful, in those famous regions consecrated 
to everlasting immortality.”—Sun. 


Published for Henry CoLsury, by his Successors, Hurst & Buackert, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. with large Maps, 14s. bound, 
THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


CENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, BART., 


G.C.B. and G.C.H., ADJUTANT-GENERAL of the FORCES under H.R.H. the Duke oF York. 


Comprising the CAMPAIGNS in FLANDERS and HOLLAND in 1793-4, With an Appendix, 
containing his Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of Invasion. 


Edited by his Son, SIR HARRY VERNEY, Bart. 


“ An interesting as well as timely publication.”—Examiner. 


Also, just published, in 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, F.R.S. 


WITH A VIEW OF HIS WRITINGS, LECTURES, AND CHARACTER. 
By GEORGE MACILWAIN, F.R.C.S. 


“ A memoir of high professional and general interest.”— Morning Post. 
** We recommend these interesting and important volumes in the strongest terms to the attention of the public.” 


“ This is a book which ought to be read by every one. The professional man will find in it the career of one of the 
most illustrious professors of medicine of our own or of any other age—the student of intellectual science the progress of 
a truly profound philosopher—and all the lessons afforded by a good man’s life. Abernethy’s memory is worthy of a good 
biographer, and happily it has found one. Mr. Macilwain writes well; and evidently in giving the history of his deceased 
friend he executes a labour of love. The arrangement of his matter is excellent ; so hap ily interwoven with narrative, 
anecdotes often comical enough, and deep reflection, as to carry a reader forward irresistibly. —Standard. 


Also, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound, 


A LADY’S VISIT TO THE COLD DICCINCS 
OF AUSTRALIA, IN 1852-3. Written on the Spot. 
By Mrs. CHARLES CLACY. 
Hurst & Biackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry CoLsurn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
AILIEFORD: A FAMILY HISTORY. 


By the Aurnor of ‘Jonn Drayton.’ 3 vols. 


“ A work abounding in fascination of an irresistible kind. Among the entire range of modern literature in the cate- 
gory to which it appertains, there has been nothing superior to it recently given to the public.”—Obdserver. 
‘*A delightful tale—full of affecting incident, brilliant description, and profound reflection.” —Standard. 
“ The reflex of life is so true, that the book throughout excites the interest of reality.”—Spectator. 
‘*This charming novel is one of the autobiographical kind, told in a delightfully entertaining style. It does full 
justice to the reputation already gained by the author.”—John Bull. 
NOVEL. 


THE ROSES: A 


By the Aurnor of ‘Tae History or a Furr.’ 
THE COLONEL. By the Author 


of ‘THE PERILS OF FASHION.’ 3 vy. 
“ A superior novel, which will find an extensive circle of ad- 


mirers.”— 
‘ and instructive tale, replete with 


“A very clever, am 
ability in the deli i 

“The author of this interesting novel_has ay redeemed the 
promise held out by the former production the same 
talented The present volumes . like her former work, 
athorough acquaintance with fashionable 5s follies of which 
are touched with a caustic hand.”—John . 





3 vols. (Just ready.) 


ELECTRA. By the Author of 
*ROCKINGHAM,’ with Mlustrations by Lonp GERALD 
FivzGkRaup. 3 v. 





CHARLES AUCHESTER: 3 


MUSICAL NOVEL. Dedicated to the Rr. Hox. B. 
Disrakit. 3 vols. 





wieha 


Horst & BLackeEtt, Publishers, Successors to HENRY CoLBuRN, 13, Great Marlboroughestreet. 
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Just published, the Second Edition of 
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7s = HANDBOOK of PHOTOGRAPHY. 
LES W. COLLINS, Photographic Instrument 

Maker, Trot Ae itechte Institution, and at 16, Mortimer-street, 

Cavendish-square. 





Fifth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


ASEGUE’S FRENCH PROSE. After Ollen- 
dorff’s System. Recommended by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
containing 132  Exercises—56 Notes (comparing the English Lan- 
guage with the French)—a Dictionary of 2,000 Words, frequently 
occurring in the Exercises, which may be written or done viv 
voce, t + a can be left of the Student's success, No other 
work requi 
_ F. J. Rivington, 3, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 





Just published, 
OHN DE WYCLIFFE: a Monograph ; in- 


cluding an Account of the Wycliffe MSS. By ROBERT 
vanegs D.D. In small 4to, with Engravings, price iés. bd. 

Dr. Vaughan writes with more ease and vigour than in his 
youth, and there are evidences of increased scholarship and deeper 


reflection. We have laid on pencil on many a picturesque an 
curious passage.”— Athencer 
“ This volume is the nae not only of great prudence in the 


Just published, 12mo. cloth, 58. Second Edition, . 
i'l ANUAL of ASTRONOMY. By JOHN 
AVE DREW, F.R.AS., Ph. D.—This work, which is illustrated 

| by 70 engravings on wood and stone, is intended for readers who 

are not extensively Begs uainted with mathematics. It conveys a 

general knowledge e stupendous phenomena of nature, in- 

cluding all the modern discoveries down to the present time; 
directs those who possess telescopes how to use them, what objects 
to look for in the heavens, and where they are to be found ; and 
py es familiar directions for the use and adjustment of the transit 
nstrument, astronomical circle one ee It is peculiarly 
fitted for a text-book in sc! steno 1s a good introduction for 
those who wish to obtain a knowledge of the present state of astro- 
nomical science. 
“A very good little manual, with a number of well engraved 
ment and diagrams, and written in a brief and clear style, yet with 
cient fullness to preserve it from dryness.”—Guardian. 
London : Geo, Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


WORKS BY GEORGE COMBE. 


SYSTEM of PHRENOLOGY. 5th edition, 
revised by JAMES COXE, M.D. With 4 Plates, and above 
70 Woodcuts. 2 vols. Svo. pp. 1 fe. 15s. cloth. — as ork has been 
translated into the French and German Langu: 
bad. The 52 pages reprinted in this edition may yke had separately, 
price 1 


ELEMENTS of 4 RENOLOGY. 7th otition, 








selection of materials, but of much research in obtaining t —) 3 
and it is scarcely necessary to say, t that these are p na 
lucid and attractive style.”—Scotlish Pri 
“A most complete and satisfactory account of the life and works 

of the Reformer, with many interestin me as to the 
general history and condition of England in the fourteenth cen- 
tury.... We congratulate the learned author on the completion of 
a work of so much research.”—Literary Gazette, 

“A work honourable alike to the industry, judgment, learning, 

and good taste of the author: a book to which men in days to 
come will have recourse for full and authentic information re- 
specting the character, opinions and doings of the greatest English- 
man of the Middle Ages.”— Eclectic Review. 


Seeleys, 54, Fleet-street,and 2, Hanover-street, Hanover-square. 


CHAMBERS'S REPOSITORY 
OF INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING TRACTS. 





HIS Illustrated Work, from the external appear- 
ance of the volumes, and the combination they offer of 
amusement and information, is calculated to form an elegant and 
sporopriate, though singularly cheap Present for both sexes. 
ach volume and each number are complete in themselves ; they 
- original compositions, prepared expressly for the work by 
popular and practised writers; and in the whole, they form a 
select but comprehensive Library, receiving bi- monthly additions. 
These volumes, price One Shilling, contain each about the same 
quate of matter as two ordinary post 8vo. volumes, price One 
ulne 
The six volumes already published include among their varied 
contents—twelve tales, equal in the to a novel in three 
volumes; nine pisterianl pieces, ine oiing The St 
Cancusus— The War in Algeria—The War in Caffraria— 
and the Montenegrins—The Pilgrim ee wos 3 a ae indus- 
trial and descriptive pieces, peck ad mo Motton mag Anus- 
tralia and its Gold Regions—The P' Mines and 
Miners of Cornwall—The ara ~The he Search for 
Sir John Franklin—Irish Tours and curiae & in 18 853 5 a bio- 
graphical and critical sk Carlyle, &¢. ; 
and a prose paolres | in each volume of one of the rent sleet 
the world, The Paradise Lost—Dante’s Vision—The Ili 
Queen, &c., the finest passages being embodied in the text. e 
miscellaneous subjects embrace, among others, The History of fthe 
= Ligit-houses, and eee of Sad Law, 
_ werk is published in wee rice 1d. ; ; in monthly 
; and in bi- -monthly po 1s. ihe back issues can 
toate be obtained. 


W.& R. Chambers, 3, Bride-court-passage, Fleet-street, London, 
and 339, High-street, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


IST OF NEW BOOKS, &e. published by 
NATHANIEL COOKE, Milford House, Strand. 


n October 15 will be URARY 
THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY, Part xxv. 
containing the CANTERBURY TALES of GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER, edited, with a ty ap &e, by THOMAS 
WRIGHT, Esq. MA. F.S.A., _ &c. Double Part, 230 pages, 
with Frontispiece and Vignette, 22 











THE INDIAN QUESTION.—In a few days will be ready, 
WESTERN INDIA—Reports addressed to the 


Chambers of Commerce of Manchester, Liverpool, Blackburn, and 
Glasgow, by their the late Mackay, Esq., 

Preface oe Thomas Bazley, . » President of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce. Demy 8vo. cloth, with illustrative 
Bon en’ om Diagrams, Price 123. Edited by JAMES ROBERT- 





THE INDIAN QUESTION.—Now ready, 
THE THREE PRESIDENCIES of INDIA; 


their Rise, Pr and Present Condition. A complete Review 
of the British ndian Possessions, from the Earliest Period to the 
Year 1853. By JOHN CAPPER, Esq. F.R.A.S. Profusely illus- 


trated. ad 8vo. cloth, 63.; calf, marbled edges, 98, ; morocco. 
elegant, 1: . 


Second Edition. 


FERN LEAVES FROM FANNY’S PORT- 
FOLIO. By FANNY FERN (Sister to N. P. Willis). Illustrated 
with Six Page Engravin: = Eeple-tints, from designs by BinkKET 
Foster. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


vance of tye on, and 3 on have been alrea ayo 
s is the only complete an ~~ diti 8 
new Sketches by Fanny Fern have been adde a 


THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY.—Vot, m1. 


Voyages and Travels, Vol. I. containing—Anson’s 
Voyage Round the World, Keempfer’s Account of Japan, Stephens’ 
Trave in Eeyet, Ars Arabis, 1 and the Holy Land, Stephens’ Travels 
in Turkey, ce, Russia, Bligh’ - age in the 
Bounty to the South _ with Twelve titustrations a by Gilbert, 

uncan, and others, Royal 8yo. cloth, 600 pages, p 


THE ADVENTURES of Mr. VERDANT 
GREEN, an Oxford Freshman. By CUTHBEBT BEDE. 
Crown svo, with numerous Illustrations by the Author. In 
ornamental wrapper, price 18.; cloth, ls. 6 


&«* The Public is Tempoctéall requested to ad , 
nicotions to Milford House, M ord qn ke + , a 


*x* Of this Work 6,000 pao were ordered ja America in ad- 
old. 


d, with Illustrations. 12mo. pp. 225, 
boards. 


THE CONSTITUTION of MAN. 8th edition, 
enlarged. post 8vo. pp. 507, os. cloth, lettered.—“ The People’s 
Bastion royal 8vo, 1s, 6d. sew 

This Work has been translated into French, German, and 
Swedish; and 90,000 copies have been printed in the United 
Kingdom. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY ; or, The Duties of 
Man : Individual, Domestic, and Social. 2nd edition, cr. Svo. 
pp. 440, 78. Od, boards.—" The People’s Edition,” royal 8vo. pp. 116, 
28, sewed. 


LECTURES on POPULAR EDUCATION. 
$rd edition, enlarged, pp. 82, 8vo. 1s. 8d. sewed, 

THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
ANDREW COMBE, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 142. b: 


London: Longman & Co.; “ Simpkin, Marshall &Co. Edin- 
burgh: Maclachlan & Stewart 


WORKS OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Suitable for the use of Schools and Private Families. 
ieee 
NOW READY, 
A Newand Emguoved Batten, wo os ore a 1s. 6d. bound, 


umerous Eng 
ONVERSATION vS of Lit TLE HERBERT 
MOTHER, on_ZO! GY; or, LASS 
Mam MALIA By EMILY ELIZ ABET WILLEMENT, Ar 
thoress ial aaa Herbert's Midsummer Holidays and_ thei 
A on Ornithology,’ “A Catechism of 








Familiar Things” &e. 

“Miss Willement has amply proved her ability as a practical 
educational writer, by the admirable ‘Catechism of Familiar 
Things, which has already become a text-book in schools. She is 
peculiarly happy in conveying a clear comprehension of her subject 
to the most youthful mind, in concise and simple descriptions. 
This is just the book that should be put into the hands of children. 
It will lead them at once to a love for the most attractive branch of 
human knowledge. There is a poe tee oetic feeling and beautiful 
moral tone which will render Miss Willement’s charming little 
book attractive to children of a larger ag than those for whom 
it is professedly written.”—Hood’s Maga 

“This is one of those books which rae wy to be in every infant 
studio. Simple and correct,—qualities of essential importance. 
Illustration here again has done good service. wd he this kind 
of book would be useless without it.”— Weekly Tim 


Il. 
By the same Author, 
Uniform with the above, with Nine Engravings, price 2s. 


PTTLE HERBERT’S MIDSUMMER 

HOLIDAYS and their AMUSEMENTS; or, CONVER- 

SATI0NS on ORNITHOLOGY. With Lllustrations by F. G 
ARGENT. 

Contents:—I. Tuk Return From Scnoot—Description of Orni- 
IL. Genera Structure or Birps. ILL. THe Forsaken 
Nest—Nests in * and the Spots chosen by different Birds for 

g . Tue Ostricu—The Dinornis, or 
Frightful Bird vn Zealand, &c. V. Binpsor Prey—The Eagle, 
the Falcon, and Owl kinds. VI. A Visit ro THe FarM-yarp— 
Domestic Poultry—Birds of the Pie kind. VII. Sone Birps—The 
Indian Pree t. VIII. Tae Crane ktnp—More Treasures for the 
Museum. 4 t—The Visit to the Menagerie—Expi- 
ration of the] Holidays—The Return to School—Conclusion. 


“We recommend the work to parents to put into the hands of 
their children, and ~4 induce them attentively and repeatedly to 
peruse it; but though written pro metly for the instruction 
merely of boys and girls,‘ Little Herbert’s Midsummer Holidays’ 
will not be found altogether uninteresting by persons of mature 
age, few of whom can the volume without meeting here and 
there with a good deal they did not know..... The authoress has 
not only given asuccinct and excellent history of the birds she 
mentions, but has conveyed many deeply interesting facts respect- 
ing their general habits.”— Weekly Times, 


III, 
Uniform with the foregoing. Price 3s. neatly bound, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


\ ILLEMENT’S CATECHISM of FAMI- 

LIAB THINGS, and the Events which led to their Dis- 
covery and Improvement; with a Short Explanation of some of 
the Principal Natural Phenomena. 

“A novel and very useful peculiarity of this Catechistic Com- 
pendium is the insertion of the meaning of the most difficult words 
or terms occurring in each answer at the end of it .. The work, 
without these derivative explanations, is copious, accurate explicit, 
and well calculated to blend in the youthful mind entertainment 
which shall be impressive, with instruction that shall be perma- 
nent.”"—Hood’s Magazine. 

““We confidently recommend it to all who are intrusted with the 
education of children.”—Ipswich e838. 

“A mine of usefulinformation. We pepemenend it to the atten- 
tion of parents and tutors.”—Essex Sta 

“ It contains descriptions—concise, but pertoetly clear and accu- 
rate—of nearly five ee articles in daily use among us. It is 
equally useful as a school book and a book of reference, and many 
an adult may — essential and necessary information from its 
pages.”"—Vorfolk Chronicle, 


London: Sion, Marshall & Co. Pigtieneny Hali-coust. 
* Orders received by all Booksellers, 











’ 
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Second Eidition, 8 8vo. cloth, 108, 6d, this day, 
ASES of BELIEF, An Examination of Chris. 
tianity, as a Divine Revelation, by the Light of Reesgnizeg 
Toots ond Principles. In Parts) By EDWARD 
m . se Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster- “row. 





This day, Second and Cheaper Edition complete, in feap. Svo. cloth, 


HE DOCTRINE of the HOLY EUCHAR. 
a By ARCHDE ACON WILBERFORCE. 


“ A work greatly needed in the Church of England.”— Guardian, 
Ly & U. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. Oxford: J. H, 
arker. 





ANK OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin's-place, 
Trafalgar- square, London. 

PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of this Institution, y ape a high rate of In- 
terest may be obtained with perfect Sec 

Interest payable in Jenner 
PETER yap oN M Managing Director, 
Pp ree on 





rr 





BANK OF VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK are prepared to issue, at_their Head Office, in Loth- 
bury, London, Letters of Credit, and Bills at thirty days’ sight, 
upon the Bank of Victoria, MELBOURNE, Port 
upon the Branches of that ca at Geeloug and Belfast, ata 
charge of 2 per cent. J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING COM. 
PANY, incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—The Court of 
Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS at thirty 
days’ sight upon the Company’ 's a at Adelaide. The exchange 
on sums above 10. is now at a mium or charge of 2 per cent, 
Approved drafts on South ‘Australia negotiated, and Bills col- 
lected. Apply at the Companey 's offices. 54, Old Broad-street, 
ILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





ondon 
“Tondsn, September, 1853. 


ON DON and COUNTY JOINT -STOCK 
HOTEL COMPANY, Provisionally Registered, 7 & 8 
Victoria cap. 110, Capital a Quarter of a Million, in 125, 600 shares 
of 2.—The intention of this Company is to establish hotels upon a 
gigantic scale in London, with branches in every provincial town 








ote in the United Kingdom, Pp — for 
travellers of every grade, adopting an uniform and libera pub- 
lished tariff, combining the a my system of tables hate, and 


patie rooms with the comforts of an English home, abolishing 
ees for attendance in every form, modifying the present charges 
for private apartments, &c., and intercommunicating the whole by 
electric telegraph. 
nope will be issued Ay my! in the mean time commr- 
y be onorary Secretary, who will 
bei in daily’ attendance at the Offices, 6, John-street, Adel phi. 


HE COSMOS INSTITUTE. _Provisionally 

Registered, pursuant to 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 110. 

Capital 50,0001., in 50,000 shares of 11. each, payable upon fina! 
registration. 








Patrone, 
3 Grace the Duke of Leinster. ; The 
bed Most Hon. the Marquis of | | Humboldt, F.R.S. y ~a0 of 
Ormonde, oreign Institutes. 
= Tighe Hi Tion. the Earl of |The a PE Hon. 9} Alfred 
e 
The Ze — the Earl of Rear Admiral oe Ergnele See 


Harrington. | . fo c. 
The ik Right Hon, the Earl of | Auseg H. Layard, Esq. M.P. 
The Right Tion. Lord de Mau- | Le Chevalier, de Colquhoun, 
ey, F.R.S. | LL.D. M.R.S.L. 
The ‘Right Hon. Lord Robert |Alderman Sir James Duke, 


Grosvenor, M.P. | Bart. M. 
The Laie Rey. the Lord Bishop okie Sir R. W. Carden. 


Baron Alexander von 


of Salisbury. harles Parton Cooper, Esq. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop | QC. M.A, LL.D. M.R.S.L. 

of St. David's. a_ 1 iealtrey Teed, Esq. Qs. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop |e 

of Gloucester. Fawn Janes, Esq. Q.C. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop | George James Squibb, Esq. 

of Worcester. 


stees. 
| Coleridge John Kennard, Esq. 
Executive Council. 
President—The Right Hon. Lord STANLEY M.P. D.C.L. 
Vice-President—Sir J. DORAT, M.D. V.P.R.SL 

Lord Viscount Jocelyn, M.P.* 
Edward Hodges Baily, Esq. R.A. 
Philip Edward Barnes, Esq. 


B.A 
Waiter J = Bryant, ae. 
Hyde Clarke, Esc 
Sir Wiliam: Cubitt, F.R.S. 
‘Alexander Angus Croll, Esq. | 
Bankers — Messrs. Heywood, Kennard & Co.; 

quhar & Co. 

The capital of the Institute will be appropriated in possessing 
the Institute of Mr. Wyld’s interest in the area of Leicester-square, 
in the model, buildings, and extensive collections at present 
existing in the building, and in making great alterations and 
additions to the present structure, and completing the collections 
of costumes, maps, charts, models, and books. 

Every shareholder will be entitled to a personal admission to the 
Exhibition Rooms, to the General tures, and to all the privi- 
leges “ the Institute, subject to the direction of the Executive 

ounci 

Every holder of Twenty Shares will be entitled to write one 
admission each day; but no holder of more than One Hundred 
Shares shall be allowed to issue more than Five such admissions 
on the same <P 

It is proposed that after poqment of dividends any surplus revenue 
which may remain shall voted to the promotion of science, in 
Scpermine. with the Institute: i in such manner as the Council may 

ete! 

It is intended to apply for a Royal Charter or for a special Act of 
Parliament for oer. 

y order of the Excontive Coune! 


cil, 
NLEY, President. 
Offices, 87, St. James’s-street. 
slic and shares to be made to Messrs. 


‘or ¥ 
Bragg & Stockdale, 31, Bitagmenten- street ; or to the offices of the 
Institute, 87, St. James’s-street. 


THEN/EUM FIRE OFFICE, 30, ~ Sackville- 
street, London. Capital, Two Millions Sterling. — Policies 
issued at the lowest rate consistent with the risk in each case, aD 
reer of = bape or Seempe. sane met os prompti- 
. t uction or discount. 
sate pcnaaia read eames, HENRY SALTER, Manager. 
Applications for r meies which are upon & new and importart 
plan, to be made to the Manager. 


Sir Charles Forbes, — 


Col. St. John Fancourt. 
ons Dixon, Esq. F.S.A 
ron _ Goldsmid, Esq, 
John Hogg, Esq. M.A. D.C.L. 
PRS. MRSI 


. Loveden, Esq. M.P. 
S.L. 








Pryse_ 
MLR. 


Messrs. Herries, 
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ALLADIUM LIFE ee Waterloo- 
0) le ‘ort iu 
Se hy ~ ggg October 10, 1853.—Policies Av ee 4— " 


CHILLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
A 95, CANNON-STREET, CLTY.—The advantages offered by 


this Society are Security, Economy, and lower Rates of Premium 
than most other 


offices. 
puta. is made for Policy Stamps or Medical Fees. Policies 
inisputa 


granted to Policy-holders. 
For the Scouvenlenes of the working-classes, Policies are issued 








thi rates of — as larger Policies, 
ag) a ao hy ‘and Tall part rr may be cbtalned on — 
tion to. HUGH B. TAPLIN, Sec 





EN Surya urs MASONIC, and UNIVERSAL 
UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Head Office, 


ran No tice.-A division of profits will take place at the end 
ofthe year All persons who have paid twoannual premiums 
will be aatitied to share therein. Policies to a in the 
ponus must, therefore, be effected in the course of this yea! 
Abatement in Income Tax.—Every m assured in this Society 
is entitled to have the amount of the annual premium paid for 
rance, or for a deferred annuity on his own life, or the life of 
his wife, deducted from any profits or gains in respect to which he 
weil be liable to be assessed under either of the Schedules D. and 


Income 
“shied ANTHONY PECK, Assist. Actuary. 


_By Order of the tg 
FA“ ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
2, Chat gg oe — London. 
— 





Directo 
William Butterworth Ba S. Esq. Chairman, 
. ——* Esq., mae eee ~~ 

wis Burro wa. sq. 

Hbert Brace Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
jor Henderson. ajor Turner. 

a i. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
Prost Seale ae have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 


“_ t — A granted as usual. 
NDIA BRANCH. 
The aow has a Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
nae Tables of Rates, both English and Indian, can be had on 


t the Offi 
a JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE So- 
TY, 39, King-stree' 
“Novice TO NEW ASSU re sequen: 
reduction of stamps by the a oa Duties ‘Act, 
i X+-4 have resolved not to charge the policy stamps on 
policies issued after this date. 
Assurances in force June 30,1853 .... £957,000 
: == per annum. 


re 












































ban bale wy wonte a accumulated at compound in: 
e premiums - 
ae effect of this mode of division will be seen in the fol- 
lowing table — 
| Addi- — Reduced 
Year 336 Sum Original | tions. Premiums, 
when |fo.s| As- 
effected. |<< “| sured. A ‘asa 1853} 1852 1853 
‘ aa ef. $44 i$ 
83 mw |e 0 0} 
an re 2000 718 4 | al ow 41 9 5) 3814 
” 90 1 957; 411811, 36 9 6 
“SAMUEL BROWN, Actuary. _ 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
“th 8, dining Pal) Mall, London. 


bh -" 


THE ATHENAUM 
GOLICITORS' and GENERAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY 


52, Chancery-lane, Leadon. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,0002 
The Society presents the following advantages 
The security of a subscribed capital of 1, OOO000L 
Exemption of the assured from all liability. 
ording particular osvantonss ¢ to be young lives. 
pareoveting and non-participating pre 
former 80 per cent., or four-fifths. 0! of the profits, are 

aivided ‘amenges the assured triennially, either by way of hdai- 
com to the sum assured, or in d of p at their 
option. 

No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for 
a on capital for a guaranteed fund, or on any other ac- 


oun 
Policies free of stamp duty and indisputable, except in case of 


sat the General Meeting, on the 3ist of May last,a bonus was 
lared of nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the amount assured, 
ore rat the rate of from 30 to upwards of 60 per cent. on the premi- 


id. 
wo cies share in the profits, even if one premium only has been 


Next bdivicien of Ls pony in 1856. 

The Directors meet on Thursdays at 2 o’clock. Assurances may 
be effected by apply img on any other day, between the hours of 10 
and 4, at the Office of the Society. ae prospectuses and all other 
requisite information can be ob’ 

CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


NION ASSURANCE OFFICE 
(FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES), 
Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; College-green, Dublin ; 
and Gronengen-street, Hambu: rgh. 
ustituted a.p. 1714. 
NICHOLAS CHA ARRINGTON, Esq., Chairman. 
JAMES BENTLEY, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The Directors of the Union Society desire to draw the attention 
of the Public tothe Act of Parliament just encouraging 
the principles of Life Insurance, by allowing premiums to be de- 
ducted from returns of Income Tax. Insurance may also be advan- 
tegsously on and specially effected under the * New Succession Duty 

Uston Society, instituted in the year 1714, offers mode- 
rate Rates, according to the improved duration of life. Its coun) 
and funds, accumulated during the period of nearly one hundre 
and forty oy rantee that claims will be paid promptly a 
undisputedly ; while Bonuses are divided in various modes to suit 
the convenience and wishes of all. 

THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 

Life Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are paid by the Society. 


HE WESTMINSTER and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
At the Westminster Fire Office, 
27, King-street, Covent-garden, London. 
anes: 1536, 























“ 
George Dodd, Esq. Col lonel W. H. Meyrick. 
Joseph William Thrupp, Esq. 

This Association offers to Assurers the security of an ample 
Guaranteed Capital, besides a large Fund invested in the Public 
Stocks and on Mortgages, being the m of 
already yooeieed on Assurances. 

The remium hereunder stated have been re-cal 





lated 


VENETIAN PHOTOGRAPHS, 
Pe is abere betty PICTURES.—A Selection 


of the above bene Productions, comprising Views in 
b E LONG Bo —, Russia, Nubia, &., may ‘seen at BL. ~ ” 


Fleet-street, here may also 
ne of aL, 


rocured 

escri ~— and pure Chemicals for the ractice of 

hotography in all its Branches. % . 
Calotype, Daguerreotype, and Glass Pictures for the Stereoscope. 
Biaxv & Lone, Opt cians, Philosophical and Photographical 

Instrument Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, 
London. —*x* Catalogues may be had on application. 


S ToKEA-MuanDe and STEREOSCOPIC PIC- 
TURES.—BL. AD i & & Lone, 153, Fleet-street, Opticians and 

tographical Inst: akers,’ invite ey to their 
recy yy of TEREOS OPES of all kinds and in various materials, 
also to their large assortment of STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES 
for the same in D DAGUER REOTY PE, on PAPER, and Trans- 
parent Albumen Pictures on GLASS. These Pictures, for minute 
ness of detail, and truth in the representation of natural objects, 


pice Buanp & Loxa, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 
ROMO. IODIZED COLLODION.—This new 


mpound combines the extreme sensitiveness of the Iodized 
Collodion with oe capability of receiving impressions from Co- 
lours which do not act on the ordina SAC Lyrepare paration. 

The Bt WwW DEVELOPING SULUTION for POSITIVE PIc- 
TURES surpasses anything hitherto offered to Photographers, It 
does ae stain the plates, = brilliant } whites to the picture, and 
will keep good for a great length of tim: 

Lenses, Cameras, ——_ and Pom Chemicals of every de- 
scription used in Photograp! 

Bianp & Lona, Opticians. | Photographical Instrument Makers 
and Operative Chemists, nae Flee eet. surest, 1 London. 

se 














[PROVEMENT IN COLLODION.—J. B.. 
HOCKIN & CO. CHEMISTS, 289, STRAND, have, by a new 
mode of lodizing, rendered their *Collodion equal, the they may say 
. ay ns enese see a pna ive producing qualities to svety 
othe: © publis! e keeping properties and appreciation 
of Ah ets, er which their manufacture fas been ‘esteemed, are 


Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, and every requirement for the Prac- 
tice rr tice of Photography. instruction in the Att. 


| eo CAMERAS. — OrrewIiL.’s 
REGISTERED DOUBLE-BODIED FOLDING CAMERA 
is superior to every other form of _—_ 
Elongation or Contraction to any f justment, its extreme 
portability, and its adaptation for ation a oe er Views or Portraits. 
Every description of Camera, Slides, or Tri Stands, may be 
obtained at his Manuractory, 24, Charlotte-terrace, Barnsbury- 
road, Islington.—New Inventions, Models, &. made to order or 
m drawings.—The Trade supplied. 


PRIZE MEDAL FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


Coren PICTURES of f great intensity, 
and with beautiful half tints, can be obtained with the 
greatest ease and certainty by the use of the new Collodion, pre- 
pared only by Horne, Tuorntrawaite & Woop, cturers of the ee 
121 and 123, LAN ype London; and m — ee pe 
best Phot us and Chemicals, wholesale and 
POSITI E mpicr 
on 





from its capability of 








and are < precisely adjusted tothe risk of the Assurance undertaken 
by the Office, and are as low as is consistent with security. 

Eight-tenths of the profits of the Association are re divided every 
Five Years among the holders of Policies in the participating class 
of assurances. 

The additions made to the sums assured by Policies which have 
[ong = eye in the three divisions of profit declared 1842, 1847, and 

852, have i nae one-half of the premiums paid on them. 

The assu may proceed to and reside in any part of Europe, 

— giving notice to the Association, or —_— any extra pre- 


Oirer restrictive condition of not necessary 
oe the security of the Association has been nd from the 
policies. 

Loans advanced on the security of policies after two premiums 
- ~ been 4 = S em. 








inctive features of the Company 


Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers, 
and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 

— f the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 


t. 
poli licy Stamps paid by the Company. 
0 Loans en $9 apuroved Pe: reonel Security. 
ae not restricted in their limits of caval as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to anotherin 


decked vessels, without Licence, and to British North America, 


and many parts of the United States, without ¢ oa premium, by 
merel ff. [= e ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
intende 


wie 
WwW ~ a Policies granted at slightly increased rates of Pre- 
am, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a 
securit; 
Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
tothe it Director. 








ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
OCIETY : Capital, 550,000. 


Dir 
President—Anthony etna, Esq., Banker. 
Preddnt Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robt. John Harvey, C.B. 
., Chancellor } Robert John Harvey Harvey, 
orwich, " 
Edward Steward, Esq. Sir Wm. Foster, Bart. 
Thomas Blakiston, . RN. Henry Ss. Patteson, Esq. 
jy Lag Ses J pe n Wright, Esq. 
George Durrant, E nry Browne, Esq. 
retary—Samael Bignold, Esq 
ndon Agent—Charles John Bunyo: om 
Insnrances are granted by this gee 6 on buildings, ) foods. mer- 
chandise, and effects, ships in port, harbour, or dock, from loss or 
ba a fire in any part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
an 
It is provided by the constiiestion of the Society thet the insured 
shall be free from all responsibility ; ant % uarantee the engage: 
ments of the office, a fund af toh 550,0002. m subscribed a 
numerous and opulent proprietary, Fy fund has been a farther 


increased b: Ss e ——— of an additional rese: 
amounting Ret —~ 2 of three-fifths of the profits "of | the 
Company Jagan viodicaliy ‘g~ e sy ties insuring, who have thus 


from time to time received fro’ e Society sums ‘smeeuting in 
the aggregate tonearly 330, 00k 
The rates of premium are in no case higher than those charged 
by the other principal offices making no waeene to their insurers, 
The business of the ich ia en exceeds 62,000,0001., and, owin : 
the liberality with which i engagements have been perform 


rapidly increasing. The duty paid to Government for the bn 
ws a - a 98. 11d. ; and the amountinsured on farming s 
on 


ospectusesapply to the Society's Offices, 6, Crescent, New 
pithy Blackfriars; and Surrey-strect, Norwich, 


be paid Yearl , Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 
Every iecmelion on the sul bject of Life Assurance can be ob- 
tained on application at the Offi 
Annual Premiums for ‘the Assurance of 1002, 
for the whole term of Life: 











Age. With Profits. | Age. | Without Profits. 

20 #41 17 4 2 | £1 4 7 

3” | 2 8 Ww 30 | 25 4 

40 | 5 0 4 | 3 0 4 
410 6 50 | 440 

60 7 4 8 o | 614 2 








W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 
Agents required in the principal Country Towns, 


OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 
ART, LEICESTER-SQUARE. 
PHOTOGRAPHY .—The attention of the Public is respectfully 

invited to the PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS ot this Lyn 
ment, which, from the vast and 
this Institution, exhibit a degree of fave ee not hitherto - 
proached elsewhere.—A select stock of Koss’s superior Portrait 
one Landscape Lenses, Pure Chemicals, &c. 

HEMISTRY.—Mr. HOLMES commenced a CLASS of PRAC- 
TICAL CHEMISTRY, in the Laboratory, on Sept. 1, for Medical 
po pe Se ‘Amateurs, or Gentlemen wishing to wey a 

ranch of Chemical Science. A Selec’ 
aS and ry Favenile Class in the morning. Also, on t came 
day, Mr. Holmes commenced his Course of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY, embracing simple practical methods of Analyzing 
Soils. Manures, &c., and Instruction in the Application of Che- 
mical Science to the’ general routine of Farming operations. The 
ssiullens of free admission to the Institution is granted to all 
Py pils on the oventngs of their lectures. 

a terms and further particulars apply to the Secretary; if by 

aaa inclose two postage stamps. 


Ross's. PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
DSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
ails at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
and chemical acting foc: owe 5 wel 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ Re p- 

“Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Port: oy Fk sme test 
intensity yet produced, by procuring the ectneidonees of the chemi- 
cal, actinic and visual ve. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully cor corrected, in the —— and oblique pencils.” 
ips Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. T ae is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 

a 


perfect up to the ed 
Catalogues sent upon applicatio 














A. Ross, 2 £ gp Ae High Holborn. 





ow f great beauty are obtained by 4 
"ka An Illustrated Catalogue of by Horne Co. Sppesetes and 
ie 0 0 
Chemicals free by post gu pene 
GUIDE to PHOTOGRAPHY, by W. H. Taoryrawarre, con- 


taining all the 4 Processes, with the Stereoscope, &c., just pub- 
lished, price 2s. 6 


YANOGEN SOAP, for REMovriNe all kinds of 


Puorocs, APHIC srai NS. Beware of purchasing spurious 
and worthles: uine 


he 
is made 7 by the Goventer, and is secured with a red Iahef pasted 
ARD 











round each pot, bearing this signature and address :—RIC 

Ww. THO OMAS. Chemie, Manufacturer of pure Photographic Che- 
micals, 10, Pall M r and an 2 oO 

Chemists, in Pots, 1s., 28., 38. 6d. each, through Messrs. 
Edwards, 67, St. Paul's } TF “onl Messrs. Barclay & Co. 


Wholesale Agents. 
CKLAND'’S HOSPITAL MICROSCOPE.— 


A full-sized instrament, with rack-work coarse adjustment, 
tangent screen, adjustment, concave mirror, sliding stage, 
bear capable of being inclined, of first-rate workmanship, and so 
arranged that polarizing apparatus and the various accessories of 
a complete instrument can at any time be added. Price 44 — 
Achromatic Object-glasses, correctly adjoned so as to define sha: 
in brass boxes with adapters :—One-inch, 218. ; Half-inch, 31s. 
Quarter-inch, 422.—W M. ACK LAND, 93, Hatton- -garden, London’ 


C NOSOTTI begs most respectfully to inform 
e the Nobility, Gentry, and his kind Patrons, that having 
terations and Enlargem 








completed the exten: as oe a: 


Premises, it has enabled him to se Ny reater Se 
CHIMNEY GLASSES and DECORA’ ARTICLES, of 
entirely new Desi 


s, to which he solicits the honour of their 
inspection. Establ: shed 1822,—398 and 399, Oxford-street, Soho. 


AST INDIA CADETS receiving appointments, 
on application to Messrs. CHRISTIAN, will be furnished 
with Estimates, giving the entire cost of an Outfit, with, e's 
re aires. for the route via Egypt or the Cape. 
RATH ONE, Manufacturing Outfitters, 11, Wigmore-street.— 
Parties rae upon with Samples within one hundred miles of 
London, if required. 


ITHOGRAPH Y.—Messrs. DAY & SON 
Lithographers to the Queen, having built suitable and most 
extensive premises, larger and more appropriate than .? other 
establishment in the world, age ow prepared to with 
reater perfection and despatch , and more economically, all those 
ranches of Artistic nipeftlad se for —_ ener have so 
tin 











long been pre-eminent. ppt ed by them, is 
rendered available, from the + di ty and coanony 3, which it 
is produced, for every pu "iustration, either fac-similes of 

iStures or book-plates ; ikewise to the production of_pattern- 
Books, show cards, &c. Every description of E ineering Drawing, 
Plan Work, and all kinds of d for pro- 
fessional 


1 wor 
rsons or the trade, with a rapidity and superiority of 
style hithe given.—17, Gate-street, 


Lincoln’s i fields. 


A DIES" and CHILDREN’S UNDER- 
OTHING.—ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS’ Stock of 
MERINO and LAMB’s-WVOL =_—_ DRESSES, DRAWERS, 
and every article of Under-Clothing for Ladies and Children, is 
the largest in the kingdom, and comprises many —— for 
invalids and others not generally known; also lamb’s-wool 
stockings and socks, white, brown, and heather mixture. both 
woven and hand-knitted, and every other description of Scotch- 








made Hosiery. Orders from any part of the qountry, romptly and 
carefully excoued. AL X. CR ICKSHANK & ONS, Manu- 
facturers of Hosiery, 57, , Conngpetsest, Edinburgh. 
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CARD.—Dr. COFFIN begs to inform his} 
friends and patieuts that he bes SESEREEP from bis 





d has resumed his onal Duties. 
pany ay sited gratuitously af at 0 <. 9 ating gone ood 8 Tnn- 
feller and on payment of a fee at his place, 

Russell-square, don. 





PECTACLES.—BROOKS (from DoLuLonp’s), 
OPTICIAN, &c., renmae. Ele solicits _ the x & con- 
p=. kk. sf their patro aving had w twenty 


ce in Dollond’s house, they on his - 
the most defective Sag ey pro SPEC C- 
at moderate Prices. Also ie aoa 
, Rome Lo pn ng " instruments, 
41, ut 3= Hee Paul's (Established 1848.) 
HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
Waistcoat Pocket-glass, 
the dee oO min’ — ay at a distance of 
m four to which is found be 
Pra faie, cl Sinosha ENTLEMEN, andGAME- 
KEEPERS. Price il. sent free.—-TELESCOPES. Anew and 
a eriant INVENTION in TELESCOPES ing such 





COPPER-FACED TYP 
TO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, PRINTERS, AND 
PUBLISHERS. 


OPPER-FACED TYPE and STEREOTYPE 
PLATES are THREE TIMES MORE DURABLE than 
a type and plates, and produce a more beautiful impres- 


“ London Journal Office, 334, “= August 10, 1853. 
“ This is Ly certify that the Copper-faced T ype. now in use for 
prin J has given me t t sal 
tion ; for the T has not only maintained its al sharp 
and beauty, b IMES MORE 


made at least THREE 
DURABLE. "T have had over FIFTEEN BELL IOSS of impres- 
sions from this font, which was new in Saou 10 ati 
r.” 


IFF ,Propri 
The Art-Jou ina pager upon the e advantages’ ting from 
the use of copper- , 0 he invention to Svhich 
we are desirous of ducecitag yr Ce a powerful remedy 
ni! 


for this evil (i. e. bad = t one « precipi on the 
f plates, and ot! eS aati. a 


surfaces of type, 
cqvering, st coating pe sad copper, by the id galvanic electri- 
city, which materially increases their durability without - 
pairing the sharpness on which depends the clean and 








wr stincly Fatt. = — with an extra eye- 
> will six show a+ & Moons, urn ing, and 
piece Double Stars. 9 ae other kind, and are of all 
sizes for the -~ hy: coker, Shooting, Military purposes, &c.— 

teat coarse nee oe ae ieee te 
object can be cl — m 10 miles di: —Invaluable 
objet invented preserving Spectacles. Invisible and all kinds of 
Aeoume Instruments for relief of extreme deafness.—Mesers. 8. 
& B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, ‘Albemarle-strect, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


ETEOROLOGY.— Naererti & Zawena’s 
PATENT THERMOMETER, — Mesars TTI & 





METER may ni of 
a naan Guanes. Asit ‘tis probable that Pann 
parties may endeavour the above Invention, 
Messrs. NEGRETTI & ZAMBIA beg to submit the following 
letter received by them from J. Guaisuer, Esq., of the Royal Ob- 
gervatory, Greenwich, who has now had the instrument in constant 
use for nearly twelve months: — 
*13, Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham. 
seen & reply to your inquiry of this day, I have no 
hesitation in confirming the opinion ex sed to you in my note 
< f Avail "the 28th. renpecing your wage aximum Thermometer ; is 
that time the Instrument has been in nical Society, 
pm A ed by the observers of the British Meteorol ty. 
AA coincides with my own,— Viz. that 7 is infiuive y 
an any in previous use.—I am, G 


rE Menars. Negretti & Zambra, Opticians.” 

To be had of most Opticians, or of the Inventors and Patentees, 
Neorett1 & Zampra, Meteorological Instrument Makers, 11, 
Hatton-garden, London. 


INE-ART MANUFACTURE.— ELkineTon 
& Co. respectfull ~ me attention i Nobility, 


Gentry, Amateurs, in 

ment ot British ‘Art-Manutacture to to the! ‘ir jocsenins Collections 
of Statuettes, Vases, &c. publis exclusively by them in Bronze, 
Bilver, and Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 


Artists. 
Also to their Artistic and D tive Plate, calculated for the 
bi Bi Library, Boudoir, 
These producti ions were an at the late Great Exhibition 
by an award of the ‘ a panels Medal,’ and may be obtained at either 


Se ne es REGENT-STREET 
a MOORGATE STREET, } LONDON. 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


UMISMATICS.—CABINETS of ANCIENT 
COINS, containing 60 Specimens of the yer an copes of the 4 
Cities of Greece, 8 Hcily., and Ate wt a Minor, in in — a: 


whose 





JAMES % LAISHER.” 

















= ——- lal and geograp! 77 Sth 

am ber 0: “<meguns ara proper iouni aan neat maho- 

pany ny Cabinet included. a. & of the money of the (pave 
eesars, in silver ; price 6 





mens 0! 9 lo-Saxon, and English Coins 

on ~— Cotloationss oF <7} of Coins purchased sctentifically 
¢, or valued for the probate or legacy 

duty. Purchases at ublie sales on mode: rms. Cabinets or 
single ‘imens of F'ac-similes of Kare Coins, Coin Cabinets, Nu- 
— +y~ Sa, in rere Cen a te Borne, Numismatic 
ent Coins, &, Cumming-street, Penton- 





ville, Se h 
TKINSON & CO., meg ey and Uphol- 
"-¥ Carpet W: ousemen and Silkmercers, 


areh 

73, 73. MAT and 75, WEST MING ER BRIDGE-ROA D, 

LAMBETH. TLES, Shawls, were, Lace, Family Mourning, 
Ribbons, Hosiery, and Haberdashery. 


LOUR WARRANTED UNADULTER- 


ATED. 

Whites for Sestey, the best beau can mite mate. Bush. 13 Hi 
Fine Households aa 9 
Feecnes.. 

Meal for Brown Bread 

Delivered (not ean th than one peck) to’ any “part of Beatin -~ 


‘Address, HENRY Bongsu ATLL SO. Bi — Mill, Witham, 
; or Caledonian-road, London. Terms, 2, ben 








of the printed page...... Where pri aoe | from coed 
instead of wood-blocks is necessary, our own experience assures us 
of the most satisfactory result, for we have used a cast that had 
been — to this process with success, when the ori- 
stereotype would have m utterly useless.—On the 
ground o of omens, no less than for its other advantageous qua- 
ties, we regard this invention as most valuable.” 

Mr. Taylor, of Sreverehe- panes, London, in reference to stereo 
plates, writes,—“ I have printed Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand, 
and yet the change in the surface of the plates is hardly perceptible.” 

‘or co ing Type:—English, Pica, and Small Pica, 3d. 
imer and Bourgeois, Brevier, 43d. ; Minion, 

a ;_ Nonpareil, 54d.; Ruby, 6d.; Pearl, 7d.; ‘Diamond, 8d.; 
cript » Sd. 


For coppering Plates:—Per Sheet.—Demy.—4to. 108.; 8vo. 128. ; 
12mo. 168.; 18mo. 168. ; 32mo. (four pages in a plate) 148.—DovsLe 
Post, 208.—DouBLe Crown, 208.— a 7 Foouscap, 168.—DouBLE 
Port, 148. ; and other sizes in propo 

t Ty e-founders should te oe ee to forward Fonts and 
Sorts to the oe who would send them Coppered to their 


destination. 
RCHARD, WILLIS & CO. Patentees, 
3, eH hy TA London. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with wy small and neat keys, are 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. ey 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order. and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire proot Safesand Boxes form a complete Preservation for wy 

8, &c. from fire and oo & Son, 57, 
Liverpool ; 16, ‘tee: 
olverhampton. 


FNYELOPES SUPERSEDED by the Use of 
RALPH'S ENVELOPE PAPER, which admits at three 
clear pages for correspondence, each measuring by 8 inches, 
forms its own envelo “ny identifies the contents with the address 

and post-mark. . per ream, self-sealing, and perfect! 
 — sat —F. W. RALPH, Manufacturer, 36, Throgmorton 


per Ib. ; 





book: 
Paat's Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-sti 
ket-street, Manchester; and ‘Horsley Fields, 








ALNUT DRAWING- ROOM FURNI- 
URE.—Some spongy te fine specimens of French and 

Italian Walnutw ood made — into Loo, Occasional, and Work- 

Tables, Chiffoniers, &c. by 


[ OTICE. —GIBSON, late principal Assistent t at 
lark’s, Viee-ctnest. respectfully informs ay 


oo oe e’ Hair has been under his man OSD are hat he hes 
COMMENCED BUSINESS, 45, OLD BONDS STREET, one 
door from Piccadilly. 





ENTS PATENT CHRONOMETE 


CLO WATCHES, and MARINER'S COMPASS.— 
PREDENICR “DENT, aker to the Queen and H 
H 3 to announce that —, the will 


patent rights and business, at 61, Strand, 
and the Turret Clock and Compass a ahy at Somerset-w: 





MPORTANT to HOUSEWIVES.—No more 

Dresses, &c. destroyed in the Washing. —-CREWS'’S RINSI 
joa. for aes ae colours in all kinds of fabrics. 1 

ce! ay em in; i ste : a patios © is penteost py od Deaut 

applica’ ak imple cation—very inexpensi 

tWe BNW DR sutheient for ONE ¢ GALLON of water Sl 
men, at 6d. and per bottle. 

on. ee & Barron, Bush-l: y 1-a~ 

factured at Commercial Wharf, Mile End, London. 


UY your CLOTHING ar ROBERTSS, 65, 
SHOREDITCH. You will be addition to 
saving S¢.64. in the £ NOTED FOR BOYS" fs CLOTH HING 


NICoOLL's AUTUMNAL PATTERNS ar are 


fesere 











EXCELLENCE and ote — bined, as illustrated by 
the well-known Patent PALETOT * =e Guineas. 

In England, France, or Germany, & talent, workmanship, 
and materials are secured b y H. J. & D. NicoL1, 114, 116, 118, 120, 
Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, London. 








VERY ze ard of CLOTH sold at the LONDON 
CLOTH BSTABLISHMENT is sold at the wholesale price, 
—Purchasers of cloth, &c. at the London Cloth Establishment may 


oe them made up (on the premises) in the very best style, at = 
e of the workman’s wages. Gentlemen save from 35 to 50 
gent hg the system of the London Cloth Establishment, 16, Coven. 
'y-stre 


VERY WELL-DRESSED MAN KNOWS 
how difficult it is to 9 a Tailor who thoroughly under- 
stands the peculiarities of each figure, and can suit its require- 
ments = a hepa Pee sg ee garment, in —— ease 
and ceseli manent pleased 


with ite earer 

Hence it is that so few feel “at home” during the first day’s wear 
of any new garment, and smears are apparently doomed to aye 
in clothes, however costly, t never becom Jy 

forms. To remedy so manifest a ‘s deformit in costams LAYTON 
T & CO. (late FREDERICK FOX) ado t this 
have practically stud! i both 
form and fashion, in their most comprehensive meaning ; and 
the course of an extensive _ Cy have clothed — 
conceivable d e garment, whether 
coat, waistcoat, or trousers, “ the exigencies 0 = its individual 
wearer,and the parpeces it is intended to eorer java my 
attaining elegance of fit, with that regard fo for ECoN MY whic’ 
the spirit of the age dictates. 


THE BEST FIT WEARS B 
HEMMENT & CO. (late FOX), Tailors. = ® GORNIILL. 
(Same side of the way as the Ro: Royal Ex 
THE BEST CLOTH GIVES MOST. WEAR. 











¥ and 
Ricwarp LoapeEr, Wholesale ¢ and Export Upholsterer, 23 and 2, 
Pavement, Finsbury.— Office Furniture, &c. 


ISHER’S DRESSING-CASES, for Ladies and 

Gentlemen, in silver or plated, are furnished with the mor- 

ticed partitions, and warranted | to stand the tropical climate; also 

Travelling and Au yh Work-boxes, &c. Fish er has one 

of the largest stocks in London, at prices to suit all purchasers. 

Cases relined. Catalogues post-free.—188 and 189, Strand, corner 
of Arundel-street. 


EETH.—Mr. FRANK THOMAS } Cumetty 
principal assistant and designer to the late W. . H. Mogge- 
ridge, Esq., Dentist to the Royal Family) has REMOVED | from 
Duke-street and the Old Kent-road, to 332, Oxford-street, corner of 
Regent-circus, where he continues to fix artificial teeth on all the 
newest styles extant. Gutta Percha Gums, if preferred to sold or 
bone. A single tooth, 3s. 6d. ; stopping, 28. a © sealing 28. 6d. 
P h a gold plates 














orders 
bought or taken ay exchange.—A pupil wanted. 
EET H.—By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 


Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chemi- 
cally-prepared W hite India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
ieee Gams, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon- 
WER GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR- 
sous E sole INVENTOR and PATENTEE.-A pew, original, 
and invaluable nae ao agains in the a tit ion, with the 
most abso! o putts ecess, of CHEMICALLY-PRE- 
PARED Wit E INDIA-R RUBBER as a lining to the ordinary 
gold or bone frame. The extraordinary its of this application 
may be briefly noted ina few of their most prominent ae as 
the von ony Ly all a sheep edges are avoided ; no spring: eh or 
f suction is 





4 











RicHAaRD GUNTER’S BRIDE-CARE 
Breakfast furnished, complete oi pare, vith sl 
= attendants. Corner oF Motcomb'and Lownd : rer ve, chins an 


Kane S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
A cyesa REMEDY for disorders of the Pulmoni 

of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phl ~ 
in Inci| iene ¢ “TO (of which Cough is the most tive 
indication) they are of ui efficacy. In Asthma, and in 
Winter ‘Cough, hey have » known to fail. Ch 
Professional Orators and Gneres will find th them most valua 





le ij 

allaying Hoarseness an: am ree ar and 
ns, 2s. 0a, 

by trioaas kita heist, &e., "No 79, St. Paul's Chureh: 

London. Sold retail b: Druggists, &., in the whole 


N.B.—To prevent h spuxions set please to observe that the 
words “ Keating’s Cough pn ozenges” are engraved on the Govern- 
ment stamp of each box : none otherwise are genuine. 

‘ames Testimonial. 

e “St. Paul’s Cathedral, 30th Novy. 1849. 
*Sir,—I have much Pleasure in recommending your Lozenges 
te, those who may be 4 d with ey have 
py AT, of Catarrh. i, think "they wo uld be eumae | on 

n ey Wo ve 
Clergymen, Barristers, -_< Paese Soe A 


“Tam. faithfail 
“To Mr. Keating” “THOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar-Choral.” 








om. 0! 
3a natural M elasticity mithente — unattainable, and a 
ack with the most unerring accuracy, is secured ; while, 
from the softness iy Se of econ ite agent employed, thea the — 
rt ven to the adjoining teet 
to er by the Lak of the pes. 
exert no agency on the chem Pp 
RUBBER. and as it is a non-conductor, fluids of any —. 
may with thorough comfort be imbibed and 
a meneontness = smell or taste bones at the same time “poly 
soninat by y the peculiar nature of its preparation. To 
Obtained only ai 
LOWER eo: OR-STREET, LONDON; 


34, Grainger-emvest, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
2 aes HAIR DYE i is the only preparation 


natural black or brown 


The acids of the m a 
te INDIA- 
re 











shade without smell, trouble, or  &. anger. Price 5s. 6d. and 68. 
Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, an by E Rimmel, sole Pro- 
peietoe. of the Toilet Vinegar, 39, Gerrard-street, Soho, London. 


O MORE GREY HAIR.—UNWIN & 
ALBERT’S COLUMBIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR 
aan is acknow] throughout the World to be th 
and easiest of app ek to _— hair or whiskers ; 
diately imparts a natural t Brown or Black wit hout 
ning the skin. Private oo r Dying 
rs. Unw' 





stai be me hee ‘oom = mens 
y be seen, and Mr. or M 
> f sold wholesale and. retail by UNWIN. t ALBERT, OO RT 


endon, in Cases, ys 5a. 6d., 
on receipt of 


HAIR-DRESSERS, 24, Piccadilly, L 
rwarded 


7a. 6d., and 108. 6d. Fory a Post-office order. 








TAYS SUPERSEDED. —Great Exhibition 

Elastic Bodice.—Stiff stays destroy natural grace, produce de- 

ne yy and pena disease, curvature of the spine, consumption, 

vils arise from their use.—MARTIN’S ELASTIC 

BODICE is ot nt whalebone or loses, at the same time furnish- 

ing a sufficient support, and im to the figure that natural 

elegance which is quite impossible und er the pressure, which is the 

great ain. as maion ief is the certain end, of all kinds s. The 

time ce of the wearer are also spared, by aclaepie 4 
tening = front, to obviate the trouble of lacing. Can be sent 

we ~err As there are several imitations of these ce’ hebrate 

i; poceaey to inform the public coat they can be ob- 

tained ¢ ot and E. & E, H. MAR- 

= 504, New ees prospectus, &. on receipt of a 

P. 


HE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, 
and we are enabled to sell Prime Congou Tea at 3a, per lb. ; 
The best Congou Tea at 32. Rich rare Souchong Tea at 38. 8d; 
Good Green en at Be ad. and 38. 84; Prime Green Tea at 48.; 
and Delicious Green Tea at 5a. 
We strongly recommend our friends to bw Tea at our present 
SS oe dearer. Those who purchase now will 


“The } best oy mae COFFEE is now ls. per pound. The 


best Moc! 
Teas. Softees, and all other fone. sent carriage yt by our own 
vans and carts, if atin eight miles; and Teas, C 
Spices sent carriage free to any ypart of England, if to the value of 
406. or upwards, by 
PHILLIPS & COMPANY, 
‘N er a eT hee 
0. 
* TY TENDON. 


cI 
A General ‘Price Current Free by Post on Application. 


HE PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, 
and the coo et te Ae gy hk ba an ine Melais® 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851. BREAKFAST | CHOCOLATES, 


in} Ny i yay plain. from 1s. 4d. to 3s. per Ib. ; with vanilla, 
from A Ch ufactured after the most 











edalli ey faetlles, Dems 
CHOCOLATE PO a ae se and in ag oe per Ib. and - 
wards. E oe m 12. 2d. to 2s. 6d, enc 
—e Se —~ with cold water, 


peculi: fase with 





“drink oe 








xes, 
« who aa by rtable —% “tr the sustaining 
aS will | fina the above articles Guvaluable as they require 
> — — gad sre warranted to Keep good in any climate 
wan 
¥ wholesale a and ret retail by y the principal Croom, Sone 
Whol oe %5 Pad vias Go. Ww West-end A, 
esale . addin, ees, 
. ost-office orders ani 


John nee; 221, Reger 
tions fo: Dstotte De addressed to SAMUEL SANDERS, 


a a 
ca- 
Wholesala 
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dens attached to the Shove Savers ane oI n dail: 
Lite CUNGAGED for FETES. GALAS, HORTICU 
ang AL and POULTRY EXHIBIT TIONS. ke. The rooms are 
Pay adapted for first-class Concerts and pele Weddin, 
reakfasts an aye epecuied with eleganee an 
aepatch. Wines of the ¢ on. a HINTON, Proprietor. 


710LD CHAINS AND JEWELLERY. 
—WATHERSTON & BROGDEN return their: grateful 
ks to the Nobility, Gentry, and Public im general, for the 
Seroral they have given, during the last eighteen months, to the 
principle so ht to be established of oclling | the “ gold in chains 
at its intrins! e “tric with Ea city of the ip ~ A a defined price, 
ng to the. Pas ity city of the 
seer ATHLERS EN, couraged by the liberal 
they hom ved, bas e add! 7 es ome 
ere of GOL CHAINS, which contains seer aa 
that can ny he trade, incl nal Uesiens 
which As. sewhere; an oppor- 
tunity ° of doe | g Visitors from the Toe an inepe ction of 
their M ry, where may be seen, in ad ition t to Gold Chains, 
an p Benen assem lage of Sevens of the best quality, in great 


variety. at eT sete is Sicilia 
Fpouse FURNISHING, DECORATIVE, 


and PAPER-HANGING ESTABLISHMENT, 451, Oxford- 
street, a T. ARCHER calls 


Hee en BARN TAVERN.—The naar 














aoe Ne 


OYAL PATENT NOISELESS WHEELS. 
= eet qui Sears, ease, and economy.—Testimonials 
may be read from no and invalids whe have proved these 
advantages, together with: the absence of wear and tear, and the 
saving in horses’ one. These wheels are now now adovted by Royalty. 
Trucks, gun 


vend: 
eels fitted. 


ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE IRONS.— 

Buyers of the above are roapetet before final 
to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTO SHOW-ROOMS, 39, Oxford- 
street (corner of Newman-street), Nos. 1 as 

ryt: = al A are the largest in he world, and contain 
such an asso NDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 
IRONS, and GENERAL. ‘IRONMONGERY as cannot’ be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design. 
- ———- ry A _— bronze 


, 63, 
carriages, ‘and all kinds of w 





; Steel Fenders from 2/. 15s, 
.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornament, from 2. 15s. to 71. 78. ; 
Fire-irons, from 1. id. the set to 4l. 4s. Sylvester and all other 
Patent Stoves, with All wi he is 
enabled to sell at these very reduced charges— 
First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases; and 
Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusiv. ely for cash. 


ISH COVERS and HOT WATER DISHES 
in every eae, in t variety, and of the newest and 





large assortment of every description of tee 
| ad ornament—in the mansion damasks, 
ure of the best. workmanshi 


and cabinet fornit 
d design. In the PAPER-HANGINGS and PANNELLIN 
at be found the Castes of the best artists of the past and present 
time. Foreign pee «i the best fabric—Manufactory, Royal 
Steam Mills. W Wandsworth, Surrey. 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
Lueseee &c., 44, Oxford-street, London. condueted in con: 
r Man — ham. Esta- 


nexion wi’ ry, 

blished "oer, ticki cut and ei er ved Decante: variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds < of Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
andelezant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Crampons ntel Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 














ATERPROOF PATHS.—Those who would 
enjoy their oni duri the winter months should 
their walks of PORTLAND CEMENT 


CONCRETE. 
which are formed | the gravel of which the path is 
at present made from the loam w is mix i it, and to 

part of clean on add one of sharp rive: d. To five 


state before app! 
water. It may then be laid on two inches thick. Any labourer 
can mix and sp: it. No tool is req beyond the spade, and 
ins hours it be becomes as hard as a rox. My my seman ees | os 
through or upon it, and it outs the action of the 
S$ necessary, as water not soak through it, to give a fall 
from the middle of the path to towards 


wards the sides. 
Reantetarest CS. we Cena s. B. WHITE & BROTHERS, 
bank-street, W 


ying the 





ODERATOR LAMPS.—IMPROVED 
PRINCIPLE.—The Lamps sold by THOMAS PEARCE 
& SON are more simple, more strongly a and much better 


feeds than any other kind. Every one is tried before it leaves 
the Manufi A improv wit 
oo to only these Lamps. des being very 


that beauti i, agtiatts, and in 
them belong exclusively to T. P. & Son. 
oderate jer these 


the reach of all; while the 


m Dish Covers, 6s. bw set = six ; 
Block Tin, 128. 3d. to 27s. Pie the set of six; el t m: pat: 
terns, 323. Bd to 8 to oe. 6d. the set ; Britannia Metal, with or without 
silver plated ‘han es, 738. to 110s. 6d. the set ; Shefield lated, 101. 
to 162. 108, the on “Block Tin Hot Water Dishes, with wells for 
pear 138. yy 198. ; * Britannia Metal, 208. to 72a. ; Sheffield plated, 


Gas. CHANDELIERS ont BRACKETS. — 
and i gas in private houses 
has induced WILLIAM 8. BU HTON tocolleset from all the various 
manufacturers all that is — and choice in Le Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, d dwelling-rooms, 
as well as to have some designed express) for Rass these are now 
ON SHOW atone of his TEN LARG GE ROOMS, and yoceens, 
for novelty, Le me) ,and purity of taste, an ‘unequalled assortm. 
They are coatced in plain figures, at prices proportionate with 
those which have tended to make his Ironmongery Establishment 
the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 123s, 6d. 
(two light) to 16 guineas. 
S.—The 


AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS 
sangeet as, a as the choicest, assortment in existence of 
PALMER'S’ NUM and other LAMPS, CAMPHINE, 
ARGAND, SOLAN. and MODERATEUR LAMPS, with all the 
latest improvements, - of mi newest and most recherché 
patterns, in ormolu, Tans e plain glass, or papier maché, 
is at WILLIAM 8. bipeete and they are arranged in one 
lange room, 80 that the patterns, ‘sizes, and sorts can be instantly 


PALMER'S CANDLES, , Sad. a pound.—Palmer’s Patent Can- 
Jes, all marked “* 


Single or eae wicks. 
ae ee sgce 











agnums, 3 or 4 w : ghd. ditto. 
Posish ya ‘Chm i in sealed cans = 6d. per pan. 
Best Colza Oil 43.0d, dil 


WILLIAM S§S. BURTON me TEN ,Anes SHOW- pooms 
(all eo: mnmantention). on exclusive of the shop, devoted solel the 
ghow o of GENERA NISHING TRON MO ONGERY Vinciue 

ay Nickel yoon —— = Re ro Iron 
So arra' 


8), 80 
may cae and at once make their eae 
Catalegees, wi = 2 vings, sent b ie post) free. The money 








aay of = ligh ay 5 ad : on 
e 
Direct +. of Oil of the finest quality. 
THOMAS. EARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill. 


¢ not approv 
2s, OXFORD-STREET (corner rl Semen Nos. 1 and 
2, NEWMAN- STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY S PLAGE. 


OLTS REVOLV ERS. — NOTICE. — Now 
y.—Col. COLT is now the ARMY and 
NAVY or BELT PISTOL (six thom of ot Beleek manufacture, of 
the best material and finish, in any quantity. By 
cogent, dealers in fire-arm x: , &e. &ec. vour- 

terms.—Address, Col. COLT, No. 1, Ast London. 


Le@urp HAIR DYE.—The only perfect one 
is TEINT NOIR, price 3s. 6d. per bottle, at Mr. DEAN’S, 
+ ilanchester tree 








Chi ae 37 a. t, Gray's Inn-r . London, or 

t post free for 52 tage stamps. Itis a clear liquid, 
that chanees hair int <2 ae nutes to any shade, from light au urn 
to jet black, so natural as to defy detection ; does not stain the 


skin, and is free from every objectionable quality. It needs o 
tol be used once, producing a permanent dye. 7 


et OF THE GROWTH OF 
—It been well observed by the most sagacious 
philosophers, that in the simplest cqesetions of every- 
there is the same recurrence to first ciples as in the manipula- 
tions of the chemist, or the caleulat: ons bs —— mathematician :— 
why not, therefore, when engag aged in th: rvices of the toilette, 
omaleze® a a ent on the strictest peimalpies of the chemical 
art? 








© have, from a knowledge of id admirable 


~~ me . of ‘aoe cclebraten Balm of Columbia, "8, 

‘or awhile systematically applied “e have ent ved to the 
dubious, that a timely app! ae of a . “ ike remedy. is pro- 
ductive of all the desired effi 


rating, 
and restoring the lost hair, has aa te co Oldridge’s §, 
Balm causes eyebrows to grow, prevents the hair from turning gre rey, 
and the first application causes it to curl beautifully, frees it 

scurf,and stops it from falling off.— Price 3s, 6d., 6, and 118. oar 
bottle.—No other prices are genuine.—N.B. Ask for Oldridge’s 
Balm, 13, W: cllington-street North, seven doors north of the Strand. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DRANS CRINILENE has 
been many years established as the only preparation that = be 
relied upon for the restoration of the hair in baldness from 
cause, preventing the hair falling hening weak hair and 
checking greyness, and for the production of whiskers, mustachics, 
eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks, with certainty. YQ - 

elegantly-scented compound, price 28., and will be bet 

receipt of twenty-four penny road ou stamps, ps, by Mis Miss EAN. ce i 
Manchester-street, Gray's lun-r 
11 till 7, Sundays excepted.—“ I hi @ used a » Crinilens’ T— 
have now a good pair of whiskers”—J. L. Hi 
fully cb improved my hair,”—J. Thoimpaon, D Durham.—* It tatoo. 
tually ¢c ecked th the greyness.’ "—L Ede, Bath. 


NOW THYSELF! — Professor BLENKINSOP 


continues to receive = individuals of Pom f rank the 











most flattering testimonials of his success in descri the CHA- 
RACTERS of Persons from their HANDW icin bointin 
out their mental and moral — whether r bad. Ad 


dress by letter, stating ane. sex, and profession; losing 13 uncut 


postage stamps, to Dr. B enkinsop, 344, ii Surand, Lon 


OURSELF! What you are, and what fit for.— 
ELLEN GRAHAM continues to give her novel and in- 
teresting d of from an examination of the 
handwriting, in a style of — 7) peoultaxiy her own, filling 
the four of a sheet of pa Persons us of knowing 
their true c snarestes. =< that o! any friend, must send a qpesimnen 
of the writing, stati x and or supposed age (inclosing 3 
e stamps), 3 my GRAHAM, 14, Hand-court, Holborn, 
endon, and they will receive ina _ ge of a my detail of the 
gifts, de: affectio the writer, with 








, talents, tastes, 
many other things hitherto unsuspect 
RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS. 


LL Sufferers from this alarming Complaint are 
invited to consult or write to Dr. ee E,as he guacesiene 
them — in ovary case. is re 





thousands ng the last orn p23," is a) ble 
toe every Kind of of > _ and double rupture, however a or long 
in male or female of any 6 - acing ni r 





RIGHTON SELTZER WATER, 4s. a dozen, 
—Mr. HOOPER has reduced his price for BRIGHTON 

SELTZER and FACHINGEN from 63. to 4a per dozen. 
VICHY and other celebrated Waters in proportion, ant which 
are unsurpassed if not unequalled. Six-dozen ham 
free. and fétes sw y in such quantities only ras ma: 
required. Delivery Serban’ nee with List of P: 

can be had on , --—¥ ~leeper, 7, a “Mall East, and 55 55, 
Gesevencr-strest, Bom d-street. 


NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, NER- 
VOUSNESS, &.—BARRY DU BARRY & C0.’S HEALTH- 
RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS and INFANT 
THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 


the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 


cine, pur ing, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves fifty times its 
cost in other remedics) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, liverand 
~~ he (ind on), 


ious complaints, ions dint deeply roo 





BEAMING - Bor CHAMPAGNE, Ge, per 
dozen, or 1 ttles and hampers included.—This new and 
recherché nest taxa, combining Mthe exhilarating qualities of 
Ay Cham: ¢ fine aroma and tonic poe of the 








hop, equally beneficial to the robust and invalid, can n 
in the highest perfection of CARL & Co. il, Beaufort- buildings, 
Strand.—The Trade sup 
NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
From the Lancet :—“* We have seldom seen hing so beau- 
tiful as the - bottles introduced by Mr. E 0! ‘Oxf ‘ord- 
treet.” T » biscuits, and all kinds of _—_ 


ted to 
are the most perfect “artificial mother ” ever invented, have 
elastic soft nipple, very ‘weanloge f durable, which = infant will 


and whether for wea: reatiag by bend. 0 r occasional 
keding, are quite ——— NJAMIN ELAM, "96, Oxford- 
—78. 6d. Each stamped with my name an and ‘address. 


of i = 4, 





r rhea, acidity, mney, 

d eruption of thea —_ rheuma- 

tism, gout, dropey. sickness at the stomach during pregnancy, at 
and under a 


other circumstances, d ebility in in five aged as well 
fits, _— cramps, ysis, &c. 
r. Wureer’s Testimonial. 
“ Bonn, July 19, 1852. 
“This light ~ annie Farina is one of the most excellent, 
nourishing, an rative remedies, and supersedes, in many 
cases, all kinds -* medicines. It is particularly useful in confine 
habit of body, a8 also diarrhea, bowel complaints, affections sof the 


kidneys and bladder, such as stone or gravel ; inflam rri- 
tation and cramp of the urethra, cramp of the Kidneys and bladder, 
strictures, and hm oy his really invaluable remed 


em — “with the most satisfacto resu. i not only in brone ial 
an poonaty comepnannts, where irri d pain are to 4 
remeved, but al ti 


a in - use Ww rt of th —Fe— te 
ructions Layt je ans part of ovens am 
e stam’ * der, payable * the v Kt 
ost Office, to Dr. IERBERT 1, LESLIE, 3 ester-street, 
Gray's Inn-road, London, where he may ay San daily, Sun- 
days excepted, from 11 till, and 5till 7. Extra postage for a2 oz 
packet, for foreign orders, must be _ 


J etapa Bronchitis, General Debility, 


Nervous and Neuralgic Diseases, &c. 
STRINGFELLOW'S POCKET GALVANIC BATTERY ‘affords 
the most effective means of Mead a continuous Sevens —_ 
rent. It is simple in its cation, certain in its 
tained in a card-case, an sahtent 
inconvenience, it has | been ty in the hospitals, and ty the most 
eminent medical men, with wonderful success,in the above and 
numerous other cases. “Its principle is the same as Pulver- 
mashers Chain, but it is more effective and energetic,” &c. &c.— 
Associa Journal. Price 21a; by post, 2a—ELLIOTT 
& SON 8. 6 56, Strand. 


OUGH, CONSUMPTION, SPITTING G OF 
BLOO D, NIGHT SWEATS, ond "PEVE mediate 
relief and an ‘ultimate cure is effecte d by PARCOBS TOONCER: 
TRATED © and CONSUMPTION ary URE, in all 











onary and hb 
which it nat SF .. 3 dfectualy the troublesome cough’; and I A 
enabled with perfect truth express the conviction that Du 
"s Sm f Arabica is adapted a the cure of incipient 








INNEFORD" S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent of 


the Medical Profession ‘as on, excellent remedy for Acidities, 
Heartburn, yh = Gout, and Indi sation. Asa Mild iid Aperient 
Frmaney' a pineted for delicate y+ during 


by; and it cate fe Food Ef Infante from t sour 

ing digestion. combine ed with the a trp! LEMON 
TRUE it forms an | ee CT Aperient Drang * hich is 
Ughly agreeable a and efficaci: ed by DINNEFORD & 
C0, pensing Chemists, (and ‘General A Agents for the improved 
Howe Hi Hair Gloves and Belts.) 172, New Bond-street, Lond 


i 








mdon, and 
a ‘hemists throughout the Empire. 
ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 


po0re a & PENETRATING HAIR ys 
The Tooth Brush has the important ad 





one, Metoalte & Co. ar 
iii Bachar cas & rani Sole Sinryaa,Spanse._ Only a 


one door from H: 


Oxford-street, 
wns tion Beware of the words “From rom Meteaife's” adopted by 


METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2. per box. 











hectic P zn. Rup Wcrzer, 
= Counsel of ce a9 a M.D. in Bonn.” 


A few out of 50, 
Cure. No. 71 of dyspepsia : from ‘the Richt “Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies:—“ I have derived considerable benefit from your Reva- 
lenta ‘Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lie to authorize the Ly ee of these lines.—Stuart de Decies. 
ome oe wn — 7s ears’ indescribable agony from dys- 
hay gr As conatination. " savaleney, 


eames 8 cent the atom food.— aie Jolly —~ 


Maria J olly, Wortham Ling, near 
Gere, No. 180 :—" Twen' 
. and 


indigestion. ili trons which fick I hod - —}—--— 
m whic 8 

and which ho medicine sould remove or relieve, have been — 

in a very short time.—W. R. 


Reeves, Sy! Authon Tiverton,” 
0. 4,208 :— * Bigh: ’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, 
for which ectualy servant had con- 
ectually 


ht years’ 
wis cram nent na 
he advice ra many, have removed by Du 
Sines delicious in a very short time. med be heey te 
snover ony 0 — tt 1 John W. Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, 
orfo! 


London Agents :—Fortnum, Mason & Co., 182, Piccadilly, pur- 
veyors to He, Mavety the Queen ; Hedges H Butler 156, Re t- 


all eran fasted 
cine venders. 


In wy! y packed fi all climates, and 
pF full saptegstions, & 48, 6d. ; + bib. 1ls.; 121b. 222.; 
Bib. sb tae, “ithe 10lb. and 121b. free, 

on receipt of post rder.—Barry Du Barry & Cov, 
street, Londo: 








of the Throat, Chest, Lungs, &c. 17 a valuable 
remedy in the Febrile Affections of Gilden, In all Bilious Dis- 
orders, Liver Complaints, Indigestion in all i rms, Headache, 

Loss of Appetite, &c., PASCOE’S INPALLIBLE E GLOBULES 


mly the Lm 
NRY é. . Bahemia-place. Hackney. “hobs 








btained o 
Venderin in Bot Bottles +t ls. Met ere and throug ang Mec Siediente 
OZEAU’S COPAHINE MEGE, or SAC- 


CHARATED CAPSULES.—A perfect substitute for Copaiba 


will be found in the Copahine Mége, which has been roved b; 
the French pd. of Medicine, and successful: iniste: 
in the Paris and London Hospitals, (see Lancet of Nov. 6, 1852, an 


extract of which will be forwarded o’ 
and sold by G. JOZEAU, French C 
don, and 161, Rue Montmartre, 


of France, England, and the Colonies. The bottle of 100 capsul 
ds. 6d. ; of 50 ditto, 22 od., and the name of GABRIEL JO. OLEAU 
printed on the aT stamp. 


HoLloway's PILLS a Certain Cure for 
ADACHES, BILE, LOSS of APPETITE, and LOW- 


nm application. 








a Ly of SPIRITS.—These invaluable Pills can be taken with- 
orp from wet or cold, and require no usi- 

it =: easure. Ly ~£- act fully sa on the bowels without + pain or 

faite b: 2 rif the yey the a 23 

he liver, whereby t! pu 

the and i tn & T 


e nerves, whole 5 ean 4 
mirable remedy also for those whos from a aebhitated con- 


stitution, as they create an on, Temove 
‘iness, rai k of the 
bie edie vail druggists ; and at Profesor Holloway "s esta- 
blishment, 244, ” strand, don. 
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CHOICE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 


INCLUDING THE CELEBRATED BOUILLON BIBLE, 


SELECTED FROM THE EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


SOTHERAN, SON & DRAvwER, Tower-srrzzt, Eastcuear, Lonpon, 


And now offered at extremely Low Prices. 





wn 


SOTHERAN & CO. publish at intervals CATALOGUES of their large and valuable Collection of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


which they will be happy to forward, rage, for twelve months, to all parts of the United Kingdom, Australia, and the other British Colonies, and the United States of America, op 
} Ee, ar to of a stamps. Book-buyers at home and abroad will find this the most advantageous medium for procuring the bess NEW AND OLD WORKS AT 





LA SAINTE BIBLE; or, The History of the Bratz Paraphrased and Explained.—A MAGNIFICENT Manvuscnrirt of 


the early part of the Fifteenth Cent 

Pain i. represen’ the more well-known subjects. 
*y* This valuable Commentary, or 

ature of Joun Duxe pe Berry in a 


at! 
id Ph. d’Auy P ‘in, his 
Teele of the 


is for many 





he Family, in whic! 


written, in a columns, in the FRENCH or NOR 


* History of the Bike was written (as 
ttestation of it havi 


S a token 
ODEPROY. RULGNING DUKE OF B 
ote in the ‘Autograph of Phillip d'Auvergne, Prince Su 


folio, bound in — vere, with gilt eas . 2101. Sac. XII 


g note on the first 
Godefroy, the 
his tender frendship fe i and the 
uccessor 
m of Sir Gore Commas, the Persian 


he Rights and 


e, the same 


AN LANGUAGE, eintins over nearly 1200 pages, and adorned with numerous Miniatuy 


y the cee * the Monks of St. Benedict, and finished in 1294—At the = of the volume occurs 
Rae alee of t the commencement two official notices in respect to it FLaMan * 


written by him in the French language?— 
Duke of Besiben. chief of the Sovereign House of Auv ie, to the 
d Reigning Duke of Bouillon has written his donation with his ow 


to the Sorereignty ot oy Duchy of Bouillon, &c., stati ing that the volume should remain in pe: 
Bib -\" iT an illuminated, whic h had heen at AN a 6, — K fF to hi Son, th ¢ Duk vot ery, C unt of - 
ie, on vellum, sw umin: ven, in eh Sane e e 01 ‘ount o: 

a aiaminated, wih wrote his donation in ay oy T ” OS Pa 


to the Claimant a magnificent "Banecrigt Pas 2 
mvessne, & &c.,and by his Mother entailed to perpetuity ig 
Auvergne, —a Tract printed at Jersey in 1806, 


PERSIAN DRAWINGS.—A sumptuous Collection of Thirty-four magnificent Drawines of the high est class; 


great variety of Su 
in 


pote, Gaiety connected w' 
p= Fs a) 


gold, and 
* From the 


ect: 


Oriental Manners and Customs. Independent of the Drawings, which are of large dimensions, the Borders and 
ay a@ most exquisite volume, and one such as rarely occurs for Sale, 
Co! ion of the late Warren Hastines, to whom it was presented while residing in India. 


ck Ornaments ar 


CRUIKSHANK'S (GEORGE) WORKS.—A very extensive Collection of this eminent Artist’s inimitable and 


, being poasty 3,000 in number, eemgette his Caricatures, Sketches. 
of his career tu the present time ; collected from the various Patlicetioes of the day, regardless 


rous Designs. 
fm the eprefixed, Sol. 
e 
The ATHEN in speaking of the above, thus 
a as invention me variety of observation 


ponell. ¥ found out his strength. an 
: skill hich has m sah has made .s made illustrations of * Oliver Twist’ 
useum. 


Archzologia ; or, “ge Tracts relating to 
Anterior set to gis with Tntexes complete to Yor — 
Catalogue of the Library, and liber, Garderobe, in all $6 vols. 

eal git a ie re eK, 14 Turner, Esq. 

Bicgraphie Universelle, Ancienne et Moderne, e8 

8yo. calf, richly gilt, 162 168. Paris, 181 

Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, wih ‘ite, 
forming a Continuation of the History, d4to, 8 v ve, 

ously rocco, with road borde f gold, 

Tol ioe. largest tape edition. Oxford, Clan. Press. 1816 


Gillray (J.)—A Collection of 332 of this great Artist's 


1 ith a MS. List, and the names 
CSied in Mi sd sa (canny of those Sketches are now very rare.) 


Ellis’s woh. H.) deo fetsry Letters illustrative of Eng- 
- in the British Museum, om 
other Oates lates, complete, Sva. calf ex 
new, 4. 188. Fer 
Shakepesre’s Pia, 8, edited by ron eat geemets fat 


m and Steevens, and 
i ye 7 fy calf gilt, contents lettered, best on, 42 = 


Universal History from the Earliest Accounts to the 
Present y (Ancient, 21 yols,; Modern, 42 vols.) x. vols, 
8vo. calf, 4. 1744, &e. 

Mirror for Magistrate, by Haslewood, 3 vols. 4to. 
boards (only 150 copies printed), 2. 28. 1815 

D’Agincourt. — Art illustrated by its Monuments, 
from the Fourth to the Sixteenth Century, 328 Plates in folio, 
with the Text in German, in 4to. 2 vols. half morocco, 3l. 38. 

Howell's State Trials, complete, with Index, 34 vols. 
large 8vo. half russia, 131. 13e. Scarce. 1816 

Cotman’s Etchings of Architectural Remains, in 
various Counties in England, 2 vols. imp. folio, 240 ae 
spirited Etchings, half mor. 42. 158.; pub. at 241. 

Silvestre—Paléographie Universelle, Collection ae 


Fac-similes d’Ecritures de tous les Peuples et de'tous les Temps, 
tirés des plus githentiques Documents de )’Art Geoghiase, 


ions, 11 vols. 


rtes et llustrated with upwards of 200 Plates 
ated and a helghtewed with Gold, 4 vols. imp. folio, 4 
russia, gilt, Paris, 1 


Saint Simon__-Mémoiree completes et I tere 
sur le Siécle de. iow xiv. et la Régence, 21 vols. 8vo. sewed, 
uncut, best edition, Paris, 1821 


Dodsley’s Annual "Register, from 1758 to 1851, 93 
vols. 8vo. and Index, tree marbled calf, gilt, very fine set, bs, 


Skelton’s Oxonia Antiqua Restaurata, 2 2 vols. with 


by of 170 fine Engravings of the Exteriors and Interiors 
the Colleges, Halls, and Public Baiidines of Oxford, — 
paper, India proofs, half calf, gilt, 31. 1 1523 


L’Espagne Artistique et let 2 vols. imp. 
folio, with 96 large and cutoomel y beautiful Lithographs in 
tints of the most in of Spanish Architec- 
ture and Ornament £ the fiddle J "Ages, elegantly half- —— 
morocco, gilt leaves, 92. 98, >| 

| 





Nichols’s Processions, Festivities, and | 
pagenntsot Qo Elizabeth and King James I., with numerous | 
aye, tes, 7 vols. 4to. calf, extra "marbled leaves 


SOTHERAN & CO. beg respectfully to inform Gentlemen, Executors, and others having Libraries i fo di 
every class of Literary Property, they are enabled to o oer higher Prices than are usually 'y given. They would a 


equitable terms, for Books selected from their own Stoci 


remarks :—“ We 
visible Precshow). In En conte te 
d His 


Jlecti 


tie, &c., many of them in the ae state, and being, ft is presumed, a Complete Series of his Works 
of cost, Arranged uscript 


in 8 vo! folie. half-bd. in morocco, with a Man 





ned on, sppertanis of examining this 
really ors riginal 


ee the happiest creations of his pen The collection whi 
Burnet’s (John) Treatise on Painting, complete in 
4 Parts, viz.,on the Education of the Eye, “thetrated by Bx 
- Light and Shade, and on Colour, the whole illustrated b 
smples from the I Venetian, Flemish, and 
Schools, above 100 Plates, in 1 vol. 8vo. calf, new, 4k 48. 1837, rn 


Simeon’s Works, including his Skeletons of Sermons 
and Hore Homiletice, 21 b vets, royal Syo. large paper, calf 
extra, marbled leaves, 12/. 1 1832 

Senyth' 's Lectures on Modern History and on the 

rench Revolution, 5 vols. 8vo. last edit., cloth, new, 308, 1848 


Stothard’s Monumental Effigies of Great Britain, 
aq im em finished Etchings, some of them highly Illu- 
_ spaates, we th Descriptions by Kempe, folio, mneween, 


Raleigh’s (Sir Walter) Works, to which are prefixed 
3 ei Lives of the Author by Oldys and Birch, 8 vols. 8vo. tree 
ed calf, gilt, marbled edges, fine copy, ai. 108. ord, 1890 


Oxf 
Edwards’s Natural History of Birds, and of some 


other Rare and Rotentes Animals, Quadrupeds, Reptiles, 
Fishes, Insects, &c., with his Gleanings of Natural History, 
= ‘Sinely 6 pe ay Plates, 7 vols. in 4, 4to. fine copy in —- 


» J His weit writings will always remain -“ authority from the truth: 
‘alness of his descriptions.”—Swainso: 


Heguth’s Works, as Originally Published, now Re- 
ved by Cook, 111 Plates, with Descriptions of each, ie. 
half russia, uncut, 71. 108. (pub. at 105i.) 
The Plates in this copy are fully Coloured. 


De Foe’s Works, with Life and Notes by Sir Ww. 


Scott, 20 vols. 12mo. half morocco, 4i. 43. 


Retrospective Review, and Historical and ‘iliteas 
re: e, both Series, complete in 16 vols. 8vo, half russia, 
Chalmers’s General Biographical Dictionary, from 
- et Accounts of Time, 32 vols. Syo. half russia, wom, 

8 
Olearius— Voyages and Travels to Muscovy be 
Persia, folio, Fine Copy, Frontispiece, Map, and Plates, old 


red morocco, gilt leaves, 31. 32. 
Charles the Second’ rc copy, with his Cipher on the back. 


Hoare’s (Sir R. C.) Ancient History of South and 
North Wiltshire, 130 Plates, 2 vols. folio, fine copy in russia 
gilt, 122. 1810—21 


Collection Universelle des Mémoires Particuliéres 
uptatives a l’Histoire de France, avec la Table, 67 vols. 8vo. =] 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, or Flower-Garden Dis- 
played, many thousand beautifully Coloured Pintes, 2 vols. 
calf, very neat, 08. —1842 

Hawkins’s General History of the Science He ‘Prac: 
tice of Music, Plates, 5 vols. 4to. old calf, gilt, 42. 10s. 1776 


British Poets, complete from Chaucer to Churchill, 

= beautiful Pocket Edition, with Portraits and Frontis- 

ieces, 109 vols. 12mo. bright old calf, gilt, fine copy, 6. 68. 1782 

Milton’ De Doctrina Christiana, Lib. duo Posthumi, 

curf C, R. Sumner.—Milton’s -Treatise on Christian Doctrine, 

compiled from the Holy Scriptures alone, Translated by ¢ a 
Sumner, 2 vols. 4to. extra, fine copy, 2I. 12s. 6d. 


with the att 
artist was an imitator of | pa worked in th: 
iniddile, and perhaps best period, was some twent; ty years be when he illustrated Fielding and Smollett—and Py 





pee aa that from the constant demand the 


tion which it deserved rene were indeed rised 
great caricaturist’s style w: with s nana 


these remarks will, we hope, find its way to the 


Walpole’ s (Horace) Setiand of the Ro oyal and Noble 
Authors of England, , Scotland, and Irelan with = List 
Het igh elt edges, ale tai =e BY “ion 150 fine Pet 
Brockedon’s Passes of the Alps, 2 vols. royal & 
large paper, Proofs of the 109 Engravings, boards, 4l. 10s. o 
Rees's Crdeeniie, gangicte, 45 vols. 4to. half a 
very good an 
Atlas—Hall’s New General Atlas, folio, 53 al 
Coloured Maps and Alph. Index, half russia, 3/. 188, 


Atlas sect ih a Complete) of the Useful Knowledge 


ad thee Stars, are the Ge = Piidon ia 

Fussia, 6c ox (pub. at og Bape ot an 

Strype’s Works, com ‘ete, with the General Index 
27 vols. 8vo. new, Page cal: , richly gilt, 172. 178. 

Burke’s Works, complete, 16 vols. 8vo. calf, ek 
large paper, very fine copy, 71. 178. 6d. 

Sir William Jones's Works, with Supplemen a 
ie [> the Author by Teignmouth, Port., 9 vols. 4to. — 


Facciolati et Forcellini Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, 
edente Bailey, 2 vols. 4to. half russia, neat, 4l. 4s. 

Johnson's English Dictionary , Best Edition, by Tod 
3 vols. 4to. calf extra, 51, 158. 

Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica; or, a General aie 
to wg and Foreign Literature, 4 vols. 4to. fine copy, in | 
ex 


Billings’s Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities va 
Scotland beautiful oy by Pinte and others 





f impressions, 4 


also “6 Woodcu 
. 88. one 


vols. imp. 4to. — eee, gilt, ae’ with wilt ede edges, 
121. 12s. in boar 


Monstrelet’s Chronicles of England and France, 
translated by Johnes, 5 vols. 4to. calf, 4J. 108. 

Wyatville’ 's (Sir Jeffry) Illustrations of Wieise 
Castle, 2 vols. in 1, large folio, half mo , 40 fine het 
tions vith Letter-press, 31. 108. (pub. at &l. 83)" 

Fielding’s Works, with Life by Murphy, 10 wl 
8vo. calf, gilt, 2. 158. 

Baxter's (Rd.) Works, by Orme, with Life, 23 rl 
4to. boards, 47. 103, 

Michaelis—Introduction to the New Teelames 
translated by Herbert Marsh, 6 vols. 8vo. boards, 358. 

Burnet’s History of the Reformation, 6 vols. imp. 
8vo. large paper, 308, (pub. at 92. 93.) ; Another sel: Wrox half- bound 
in olive mor. super extra, 32. 188. 

The finest library and — aren 

Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors of England, by 
Park, 5 vols. 8vo. with 150 Portraits, 2. 

Southey’ 's History of Brazil, 3 pam Ato. boa 


they have jor 


0 be happy to Exchange portions of Collections 0" 








PUM aby Jastte Biapee, of of Ho.4 ou! 
y Joun Francis, 0. -street North, i 
Messrs. Bell & Bradfute. i a- 


New Ormond-street, in the county of wise, printer, at his ew 5 No. 4, Seavert. rr pe re in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said yp Ad and 
n_the said county. t 
fe, Edinburgh 3—for IneLanxp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin 


blisher, at No. 14i 
Saturday, October 15, 1853 





and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents 
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